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NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


PROLOGUE TO THE HUNDREDTH VOLUME. 


Ir the marvellous capability of Bottom the Weaver were at our com- 
mand, it is possible that the few introductory pages with which we herald 
the birth of our Hundredth Child might be graced by some faint reflection 
of the talents of the many notabilities who have stood sponsors for the 
long line of its elder brethren. But as it is given to few to emulate the 
genius of him who had “ simply the best wit of any handicraftman in 
Athens,” we must be content to aspire less, and tell our story with as 
much modesty as the consciousness of our own deserts will permit us. 

Nevertheless, having once cited so distinguished an authority as Bully 
Bottom, we cannot part with him without adopting his own words to ex- 
plain our purpose : 

“To show our simple skill, that is the true beginning of our end.” 

To do so we must carry our readers back a great many years, but we 
will endeavour to make the retrospect as brief as possible. 

Like the origin of some of the greatest nations, the commencement of 
the New Monthly Magazine is almost lost in the mists of antiquity. 
That it had a Pre-Adamite existence before it assumed the shape 
which it at present wears, the inspection of certain volumes a good deal 
discoloured by age, and having very much the appearance of Annual 
Registers, has fully satisfied us. ‘There were, indeed, giants even in 
those days, and their names are still on the record of fame, but they la- 
boured amidst a mass of disjointed materials which, however they might 
have acted as foils in the particular instances, by no means combined to 
create an attractive unity. 

These dim ages existed antecedent to Anno Domini 1820, but in that 
year of grace another world sprang out of chaos, and the New Monthly 
Magazine, assuming very much of its present form, became a planet of 
the first importance in the system of periodical literature. 

Tomas CAMPBELL, a name for ever celebrated in the poetical annals of 
England, was the first editor, and during the ten years of his rule con- 
tributed largely to the Magazine, in prose as well as in verse, his “ Lec- 
tures on Poetry,” and many of the songs, ballads, and metrical pieces 
which are now collected in his works, being of the number. In the 
course of that decade his efforts were sustained by a host of able assistants, 
several of whom happily survived to grace the pages of the New Monthly 
with their contributions under its present editorship. A hasty glance at 
the list, enumerating oaly a few, will show how valuable was the aid 
which CAMPBELL received. 

Hazxi1T, though not a very frequent, was still an occasional writer, and 
it is a matter worthy of note in this place, that the last paper he ever 
wrote, bearing the title of the ‘ Sick Chamber,” appeared in the New 
Monthly. Mr. Justice Tat¥ourp, the personal friend and literary asso- 
ciate of HAZLITT, as yet unrewarded by either coif or ermine, but with a 
reputation achieved which promised all that has since been fulfilled, was 
also ourally. ‘Ex1a” was another, with his “ Popular Fallacies,” and 
other quaint themes. Barry CorNWALL, too, who even yet has not ceased 
to strike his harmonious lyre. Leitgu Hunt was there with his pregnant 
wit and teeming fancies; Horace and James Smits, humorous alike in 
Jan,—vVOL. C. NO. CCCXCVII. B 
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prose and verse ; Suret, with his eloquently descriptive pen, the author 
of the greater fart of the “Sketches of the Irish Bar;” his gifted country- 
woman, Lady Moran, contributing charming chapters on “,Old Dublin” 
and more modern “ Strawberry Hill ;” her husband, Sir Cuar es, serious 
and useful, ee a thought too heavy; Pocx, with liveliness enough 
to float a folio; Jonn O’Keerr, the veteran dramatist, cheerfully narrat- 
ing the events of his chequered life ; and a crowd of writers beside, who 
shrouded their gaieties and gravities beneath initials and pseudonyms 
whose mystery it is needless now to pierce. During this period, also, 
were several poetical contributors, one of whom, JoANNA Bar.ute, had 
already taken her place in the literature of her country; and the names of 
others, amongst them Mrs. Hemans, Miss Costexxo, and Miss Lanpon 
(L. E. L.), were destined also to endure. Nor should the results of these 
ten years be told without reference being made to Cyrus REppING, 
the editor’s other self, whose skill and industry moulded the Magazine 
into a real, readable shape. This gentleman, we are happy to state, is 
even now connected with it. 

In 1830, CampnE ct retired from the editorship, and his place was sup- 
ares by Mr. Epwarp Lytron Butwer (now Sir Butwer Lytron), 

ut under whichever designation one of the leading novelists of England. 
—About the same period, however, Mr. Butwer had just entered parlia- 
ment, and he found it difficult to avoid infusing a political element into 
that which would have thriven better had it been distinguished only by 
its purely literary character. This circumstance led to his abdication 
after a reign of one year and nine months, but during his sway, several 
first-rate contributors were added to the New Monthly, tat ‘Ne Lord 
NormManBy—on the verge of bidding adieu to his literary career for a 
more brilliant political one,—Archdeacon Wraneuaw, the elegant La- 
tinist, —Exuiorr, the Corn Law Rhymer,—Tuomas Cottey GRATTAN, 
popular from his ‘“ Highways and Byways,”—Banim, the Irish novelist, 
—Havynes Barty, the lightest songster of his day,—Miss Mirrorp, 
Mrs, C. Gore, Mary Howrrr, Lady Biessrneton, who supplied a new 
attraction in her “ Conversations with Lord Byron,”—Gatt, and Mr. 
BrnJAMIN Disraext, who maintained the reputation of “ Vivian Grey” 
and “ Contarini Fleming” by the brilliant audacity of “ Ixion in Heaven” 
and the “Infernal Marriage.” This was the era of Magazine portraiture, 
and besides that of the Editor himself, appeared—strikingly contrasted— 
the likenesses of Lord Broucuam and the Hon. Mrs. Norton, with the 
fresh wreath of “ Rosalie” round her brow,—and of Bayty, Poour, Miss 
MITFORD, and one or two more. 

In 1834, Toropore Hook broke ground in a new direction, publishing 
as a serial in the New Monthly one of his admirable comic novels. He 
began with “ Gilbert Gurney,” and a few years later—in 1840—when 
he undertook the actual duties of editorship—produced “ Fathers and 
Sons,”—the last of his works. In the interim, he contributed occasional 
ae and while his connexion with the Magazine lasted, additional 
orce flowed in from various quarters. Thus, in 1834, Mrs. Norton and 
Mrs. 8S. C. Hatt joined the New Monthly. In the following year, Laman 


BLANCHARD—a name never breathed without a sigh by those who knew 
him—put on for the first time the mantle of “ Ex1a,” and worthily wore 
it to the end. In 1836, were added N. P. Wuxu1s, fresh from his “ Pen- 
cillings,” Lerrcn Rrronrm, Savage Lanvor, and Cuartes Swatn, of 
whom Manchester is now so deservedly proud. The year 1837 was 
fruitful in Dovetas Jerrocp, overflowing with the sharp satire and epi- 
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tic wit which have since identified him with Punch ;—Captain 
Marryat, who published his “ Phantom Ship” in the New Monthly ; the 
rival dramatists, Buckstone and PLancHe; Mr. Forrester, alias 
‘¢ ALFRED CROWQUILL,” and Miss Ex1za Cook. In 1838, came the 
Right Hon. T. P. Courtenay, learned, lucid, and instructive ; Quin, 
the Danubian traveller; Leman Reps, and Miss Louisa H. Sueripan, 
The example set by Hook and Marryat, was followed, in 1839, by 
the broad comedy of Mrs. TroLuorr, and amongst those who became 
contributors that year were the Rev. G. R. Grerc, Howarp, the naval 
novelist, that lusus natura, Sir Lumitey Skerrineton, Miss PArpor, 
and holding worthy place among the essayists of the day, Mr. Grorcr 
Raymonp. Without the displacement or withdrawal of any of those 
who had now for some years been prominently contributing, others con- 
tinued to swell the list, including Peaks, the dramatist, J. H. Merri- 
VALE, and APPERLEY, who made ‘ Nimrod in France” a feature of in- 
terest in the New Monthly. 

The legitimate succession to the editorial sceptre fell, in 1842, to poor 
Tom Hoop, who had previously associated himself with the Magazine by 
his “ War with China.” He commenced in characteristic vein, and 
marked the period of his control by the more whimsical and mirth- 

rovoking peculiarities of his style. Under his banners were enlisted 

ONCRIEFF, Captain Mrepwin, HeEwLett— whose pseudonym was 
‘ PeTeR Prigeins,”—Mr. Broperir, whose “ Recreations in Natural 
History” were so pleasant,—J. Kenney, the dramatist—the original and 
lamented “ IncotpsBy,”—“ Trrmarsu,” who only plumed his wings for 
one solitary flight preparatory to soaring alone in his own atmosphere,— 
Miss AGnEs STRICKLAND, that agreeable traveller Mrs. Romer, and the 
singularly-endowed Luiat Marrortt. 

It is in the very nature of periodical literature that there should be a 
constant succession of writers to impart the novelty which renders a 
carefully-conducted magazine a true reflex of the literary opinions and 
impressions of the hour; and it belongs, for the most part, to those 
authors who have first essayed their strength in periodical writing, 
to seek, after a time, an independent existence elsewhere. Hence the 
changes which take place in the muster-roll of names in a magazine. 

The New Monthly, however, had the singular good fortune, scarcely 
shared, we believe, by any of its contemporaries, to retain some of 
its earliest and best contributors after the lapse of not less than a quarter 
of a century, while fresh vitality was given to it by the constant accession 
of new talent as it continued to manifest itself in the world of letters. 

An era in the history of the New Monthly was particularly marked by 
an event which took place in 1845. This was the absorption of the 
proprietorship and editorship of the Magazine in the same person, thus 
establishing one interest, one will, and one undivided purpose. How 
much more naturally this combination was likely to effect its object than 
a system in which there must often be disagreement and sometimes opposi- 
tion, is too self-evident a fact to require that it should be insisted on. 

It was then, under these favourable auspices, with the honourable 
prestige of the Past and the hopeful aspect of the Future, that the 
present Editor undertook the responsible duties of his position ; and it 
may be permitted him to say, after an experience of nearly nine years, 
that if the success of a periodical is to be estimated by the extent of its 
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circulation, he has every reason to feel satisfied that the New Monthly 
has not suffered at his hands, nor lost any of its claims upon the esti- 
mation of the public. 

Upon a review of his forces in 1845, the Editor found that although 
death had deprived the New Monthly of the varied talents of Laman 
Biancuarp and the wit of Inco.pssy, there still remained many ‘ 
men and true” of former dynasties, foremost amongst them being Sir E. 
L. Butwer, Horace Smuitrn, Leitch Hunt, Mrs. Troiiore, Mrs. 
Gore, and Captain Marrrat, the latter of whom contributed the life- 
like tale of the “ Privateer’s-man” and ‘ Valerie,” the last of his pro- 
ductions. A considerable addition was also made to the staff of the 
Magazine by the junction of several well-known periodical writers. 
Jacos Omnium, who afterwards addressed himself so ably in the Times 
to the redress of social grievances, illustrated the pages of the New 
Monthly by some pleasant fictions. Cartes Hooton wrote wondrous 
legends ; Nicund Wriaut, the learned archxologist, brought stories 
of antiquarian lore; Duprey CosTeLxio interwove with fiction his 
knowledge of continental life, alternately in serious and sportive moods, 
the comic adventures of ‘‘ Mr. Jolly Green” furnishing an almost inex- 
haustible theme for fun and satire ; and Aneus B. Reacu and Epwarp 
KeNEALY sent papers of remarkable interest. 

In this year Mr. Francis Ainsworth, the Oriental traveller, began 
to write for the Magazine, and from that time to this he has been a 
regular contributor to its pages. More lately, the post of Assistant- 
Editor has devolved upon hin. 

In 1846, Mr. Serjeant TALFrourD reappeared after an absence of many 
years, and Mrs. Butter (Fanny Kempster), W. H. Maxwe t, and 
Ataric A. Watts were added to the list of contributors. In 1847, 
G. P. R. James, the prolific novelist, threw off one of the most spirited 
of his later works; Miss Lynn, author of “ Azeth,”’ narrated the 
mysteries of the old worship of Egypt; Marrorri familiarised the 
readers of the New Monthly with the least known customs of his 
native Italy; Joun Oxenrorp began to unfold the legendary and 
dramatic lore of Germany and Spain; the lamented Extor WaRrBuRTON 
wrote a pleasant sketch; THomas Roscoe contributed many papers of 
diversified interest ; Cuartes Hervey delighted all with the charming 


sketches of Parisian dramatic society which he embodied in “ The 


Habitué’s Note-Book;” J. E. Carpenter poured forth his plaintive, 
pleasing lays; and W. H. G. Kinasron, in his nautical tales, showed 
that he had not tempted the wave in vain. The contents of the New 
Monthly were diversified in 1848 by the fictions of CHartes Row- 
cROoFT, the reminiscences of Cyrus Repprne, the half-military, half- 
sporting adventures of Colonel Narrer, the tales of travel of the Hon. C. 
S. SaviLe, and the tender poetry of Mrs. Acton Tina. The following 
year introduced the much-renowned “ Soarry SponGer,” whose “ Sport- 
2? 

ing Tour” was angerly read from one end of England to the other, a truer 
picture of the ludicrous shifts of certain quasi-sportsmen and inefficient 
masters of hounds having never before been given to the public. Other 
authors, prominent amongst whom was NicnoLas MIcHELL, made the 
serial articles of this and the next year an increased source of gratification 
to the Editor at having enlisted their services. 

Two writers, who have for the last three years enriched the pages of 
the New Monthly by their labours, appeared for the first time as con- 
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tributors in 1851. The first of these was ‘‘Si NarHAnigEt,” the elo- 
quent and judicious critic, whose subsequent notices of the writings of 
some of the most popular American authors—Hawthorne, Dana, Herman 
Melville, N. P. Willis, and others—have excited so much attention, and 
gained so favourable a reception in the United States. The second was 
Mrs. Busupy, the accomplished poet and translator, who has rendered 
an enduring service to literature by her survey of the authors whom 
Denmark has produced. Neither must the able fictions of the author of 
“‘The Unholy Wish,” which were commenced about this period, pass un- 
noticed. It was the Exhibition year, and that remarkable event supplied, 
in * All the World and his Wife,” an excellent theme for Dup.ey 
CosTELLOo’s versatile pen. ‘“ Fatuer Poopies,” too, came out in comic 
strain,—Cuar_es HERVEY, in his “ Causeries,” gave a new turn to the 
chit-chat of the saloons of Paris,—Captain Mepwin was once more at 
home in his records of courtly amusements on the Continent,—Captain 
LevinGE, ALFRED COLE, WILLIAM PICKERSGILL, alias ConNELIUs CoL- 
VILLE, WILLIAM Braitsrorp, CHARLES MitTcHetit Cuar.es, Mrs, De 
CrespicNy, and Madame Cotmacue, sent contributions in prose and 
verse, the DEAN or York furnished a highly interesting Memoir of the 
late Sir Robert Peel, and “‘ A GermMAN Soupier”’ began those “ Pictures 
of Barrack Life” which, running through a long series, have never failed 
to be read with pleasure. 

In 1852, “ Sir NaTHANIEL,” by his “ Literary Leaflets,” made the 
public acquainted, in a fine and generous spirit of criticism, with several of 
our own writers whose merits have not been sufficiently recognised : he 
added, besides these valuable labours, a series of admirable critical essays 
on the Female Novelists of England, and continued, with even improved 
judgment and increased felicity of expression, his review of American 
Authorship. But it was not alone the literature of America, as repre- 
sented by the published works of her sons, that found a place in the 
New Monthly ; more truthful and just accounts of the American people, 
their great undertakings, their newly-built cities, their extensive railways 
—all, in short, that pertained to the national industry and character, 
was recorded by two English travellers, Dr. Surtrexs and Mr. Hen- 
GISTON, and.we think we are scarcely venturing too far, when we say 
that, for pictures of American life, the graphic sketches of the last-named 
writer have never been surpassed. 

Amongst our more recent contributors are Mr. LasceLLeEs WRAXALL, 
whose long residence in Germany has familiarised him with its literature, 
and well qualified him to be an exponent of its progress; Mr. G. W. 
THornpury, the young and ardent poet; Mr. Basti May, the author 
of the piquant “Tales of my Dragoman ;” and last, but not least, the 
acute observer of life, to whom we are indebted for the ‘* Chronicles 
of a Country Town.” 

The year which has just closed—the Thirty-Third of the existing series 
of the New Monthly—has witnessed no diminution of the exertions of 
those who for the last nine years have been associated with the Editor in 
the pleasant task of catering for the literary entertainment of the public ; 
and he has that reliance on their ability to aid him, which justifies him, 
he trusts, in promising that the Hundredth Volume of the Magazine, 
commenced in the present Number, shall in no respect fall short of the 
attractions which have given the New Monthly a permanent place in the 


periodical literature of the country. 
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CAMPBELL AND THE LITERARY UNION. 
BY CYRUS REDDING. 


Tue sons of literature are eee to peculiar misfortunes, from which 
most other professions are free. ‘Their indiscretions are not studiously veiled 
are an open, candid dealing race ; in return, their failings are 
rtionally to their living celebrity, or to the envy which 
death itself fails tosubdue. The many are not, in the mass, unpleased to 
find counteracting faults in characters which were so much exalted when 
alive. The world is an iconoclast, that employs itself in demolishing 
the images which it had just before been worshipping with no great 
sincerity. 

The remarks upon the publication of Moore’s journals—journals most 
probably intended only to become the basis of a biographical history, 
rather than to form the work itself—has not originated these observations, 
as might be supposed. They are incited by an extract from a periodical 

blication, some months old, which did not until now fall in the way. 

passage, grossly erroneous, implied motives and conduct on the part 

of a poet now seven or eight years ago numbered with the dead, to 

which none but myself can well reply. It is unnecessary to quote the 

ph, or name the work. It might give notoriety to the one, or 

assist to lift the other out of its merited obscurity. Whatever may 

be the errors of genius, however much it may partake of the common 

failings of humanity, and excite wonder that its gifts are not accompanied 

with perfection of character, any more than those of the monarch esteemed 
“the wisest of men,” truth is in all cases a sacred duty. 

When some recollections of Campbell the poet appeared in these 
pages, they were closed abruptly or the publication of a memoir by one 
of his executors, because it seemed invidious to elash with that under- 
taking. They would otherwise have been continued down to the time 
when for some years the writer, being absent from the metropolis, an 
hiatus in intercourse ensued after the mutual labours of twelve years. 
Except in case of a casual visit to town, an hour spent together again 
never occurred—an hour that imparted feelings of regret at the change 
age and other circumstances had wrought upon the poet. 

The remark to which I allude declared that Campbell formed the 
Literary Union with selfish views. It is difficult to explain the nature of 
this selfishness; indeed it is not attempted. It then proceeds to charge 
the poet with conversations there regarding literature and literary men 
which I know to be utterly devoid of truth. Neither the manner, phrase- 
a nor habit of thinking agree with him to whom they are 
ascribed. 

The Li Union was a suggestion of Campbell’s, made by his own 
fireside after the death of his wife. I think about a year before he 
removed to his house in Scotland-yard. The last being one of the changes 
indicating that restlessness of disposition which he continued to show 
more and more after his bereavement. The same feeling led him much 
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more into company, and to habits which his constitution was less able to 
sustain, as he advanced in years. 


- “Two or three friends were sitting with him one evening, when the 


conversation turned upon the London University, of which Campbell 
had been full, and, as was his way, he could for a time talk of 
nothing besides. His exertions of no kind were long sustained. He got 
wearied, and flew off to something new, though for a short period no one 
eould be more ardent. He went to Berlin in 1825, to learn all he could 
about the nature of the University there, the New Monthly being 
thrown upon the writer’sfhands. At the start of the Magazine he could 
not talk or think of anything else ; so it was with the London University, 
and lastly with the Literary Union. 

‘T want a club, where I can meet my friends of an evening, and enjoy 
literary conversation,” he observed, I think, to Pringle. ‘ You had them 
in Edinburgh very cosy, too, only you swallowed too much Farintosh 
now and then.” 

Pringle, the same worthy creature who began Blackwood’s Magazine, 
went to the Cape, and afterwards became secretary to the Anti-Slavery 
Society, gave an account of all the clubs to which he had belonged. 

*‘ We will have something of the kind. Should it be a social club at 
each other’s houses, o1 at a coffee-house? The last place of meeting would 
be most convevient.” 

Again and again such suggestive conversations took place. At length 
the poet proposed to meet two or three friends in a few days, and in the 
mean time suggestions from all his friends were to be sent in ready. The 
objects were to be intellectual intercourse and amusement ; the members 
to be professors of science, literature, and art. The institution was not 
to be expensive, because vigilance and public opinion were sufficient to 
keep such an association free from improper intrusion, whether the terms 
were high or low; and some of the London clubs, despite every pre- 
caution, had not been able to attain the desirable purity of selection in 
their members. 

Many meetings took place in consequence ; much preliminary discus- 
sion ensued. I remember, as the steadiest earlier attendants on these 
occasions, Messrs. William Ayrton, John Martin, W. H. Pickersgill, &c. 
Some months elapsed, and at length it was finally arranged at the poet’s 
house one evening in July, 1829, that the number of members should be 
five hundred ; the subscription three or four pounds; the name to be the 
Literary Union. Mr. E. D. Moore acted as temporary secretary ; 
Campbell in the chair. The committee, finally filled up, consisted 
of Prince Cimitelli, Sir Francis Freeling, Bart., Sir George Ducket, Bart., 
Sir Gore Ousely, Bart., Messrs. I. L. Goldsmid, W. A. Mackinnon, 
M.P., John Martin, John Smirnove, R. Watson, George Webster, 
Alexander Henderson, and W. H. Pickersgill. Campbell, who did not 
like to have too much on his own hands, asked me if I would act 
as secretary, remaining a member. He thought, from being almost con- 
tinually together, it would aid his object. 1 agreed to do this for the 
space of a year, when the Union would no doubt be fully formed. The 
duty was out of my experience altogether; but on inquiry I found that 
there was nothing very difficult in the organisation of sucha body. The 
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first place of meeting was at the British Coffee-house. Two hundred and 
fifty names were soon inscribed. The refreshments at first proposed 
were only tea and coffee; but the number of individuals inclined to join 
was so numerous, that the old Atheneum Club-house, Waterloo-place, 
was taken. | It. was proposed at the first ineeting of the committee there 
that beef steaks, mutton chops, and wine should be added to the tea and 
coffee, which was assented to. It happened that the present Sir I. L. 
Goldsmid, Bart., then Mr. Goldsmid, was in the chair, when I, unthink- 
ingly, moved the addition of pork chops, not reflecting upon the 
chairman’s creed. The motion was carried without remark. These 
simple edibles did not square with the views of some of the members, and 
it was ultimately to place the Literary Union, in this — 
upon the footing of other clubs. Lectures on literature, science, and art, 
were to be a distinctive feature of the institution, and_two or three 
literary —— were read; but that part of the project soon fell to the 
ground. It seems not possible to unite with intellectual pleasures those 
of sensual enjoyment. No institution of the kind has succeeded. Hence 
that the Literary Union departed from its original object is not sur- 
prising. During the year from January, 1830, to 1831, the society was 
permanently formed, when I resigned my office. 

The committee met weekly, Campbell in the chair. On such occasions 
it was extremely difficult to keep the chairman to the business before him. 
He wandered into conversations upon any subject but the right. A 
newspaper paragraph or some on dit of the passing hour would set him 
off. A member of the committee, whose time was precious, used to say: 

** My dear Mr. Campbell, I am in a hurry ; let us despatch what we 
have to do first, and then the conversation for you gentlemen who can 
afford time.” 

The poet would apologise, and matters proceed in an orderly way fora 
quarter ofan hour, until the poet forgot again what was going forward, 
it comprehending generally items of detail into which he could never 
enter. Method with him was quite out of the question. 

One of the most pleasing and gentlemanly members of the early com- 
mittee—for of those who came afterwards I knew but little of, having 
left London about the end of 1832—was Mr. Smirnove, son of the Rev. 
Mr. Smirnove, chaplain for many years to the Russian embassy in 
England, where he died. Young Smirnove (now also no more) was, 
rather unluckily, secretary to the Russian embassy. That Campbell, who 
was enthusiastic about the Poles, should have had one of the members of 
the Russian diplomacy fora friend, was a singular circumstance. The poet 
never talked politics to Smirnove. All went on smoothly until an unlucky 
contretemps took place. A Pole was proposed as a member of the club ; 
Smirnove opposed him, not upon the ground of his being a .Pole, but for 
some reason which I forget. How it became known that Smirnove 
—— to the party I do not know, or whether it was only presumed. 
A letter one day came to me requesting I would read it to the committee. 
It asserted that a party (implying clearly of what quarter) had, by his 
opposition, excluded the leditianal named and putting the question which 
the writer Ey no right to do, as the proceedings of the committee 
were private. Whether the poet, indiscreetly in a moment of forgetful- 
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ness, mentioned the incident, as, without thinking, he was likely enou 
to have done, could not be ascertained. I called upon Smirnove, in 
Wigmore-street, before the committee met, and told him what had oc- 
curred. He said : | 

Should I not be able to attend myself, say for me that I do not wish 
anything I said to be concealed.” 

*“ But the sittings of the committee are secret; it cannot be known 
what member objected, or whether any one did.” 

‘¢ Never mind; do as you like; say that I objected ; say so on my own 
authority. Let it be known; it is no matter—I don’t care.” 

The result was that the Pole, made acquainted with the circumstance 
by Smirnove’s own authority—for the communication soon became known 
—insulted Smirnove grossly, in consequence of which he was removed to 
some other embassy, and I heard was promoted. Russian diplomacy 
takes care of its sons. Campbell scarcely knew how to express himself 
between his friendship for Smirnove and his ardour in the Polish cause.. 
I am inclined to think that he thoughtlessly blazoned the information that 
drove away his friend. At times he whally forgot what mischief he did, 
being continually off his guard at the dinner-table. Never was there 
any man further from deceit. Once I remember he was very anxious 
to get the Duke of Sussex’s name added to the Literary Union. There 
used to be house-dinners of eight or ten members got up, some the most 
pleasant which could be partaken anywhere. Before sitting down to one 
of these, Campbell called me aside and requested me to ask Prince 
Cimitelli whether he thought the Duke of Sussex would enrol his name 
on the list of the members. I objected, that he himself was in the best 
oe to make the inquiry. He said no, that I must do it; he did not 

now how to ask it; that I could take a refusal better than himself. 

The next day I called upon the prince for another purpose, and ob- 
serving that I had no opportunity of putting the question the day before, 
I asked whether he thought the Duke of Sussex would permit his name 
to be on the lists of the Literary Union. Te replied: 

** Did you listen to the conversation at table yesterday ?” 

“I did, prince, but I do not know to what you make reference.” 

“ Did you not hear how severely Campbell abused ? That will 
all go to the Duke of Sussex, and when I ask him, he will report to me 
what Mr. Campbell said, knowing I was present—how shall I answer 
him? Ishould have been happy in any other case, but I cannot do it 
under such circumstances. Why is Campbell so indiscreet ?” 

The prince was right; and so was Campbell too for that matter, for in 
less than twelvemonths enough elapsed to prove the correctness of the 
poet’s remarks that he had so imprudently let fall in mixed society. In 
this way he was as thoughtless as a child. 

He even disliked making the commonest request of a superior in rank ; 
whether he thought it was significative of obligation or dependence, or 
from what cause I cannot divine. When Prince Czartorysky came to 
this country after the subjugation of Warsaw by the Russians, Lord 
Grey, with that nobleness of spirit which distinguished his career, called 
upon the prince. Lord Brougham, an old friend, neglected to do so. 
Campbell commented on this severely. The adverse circumstances in the 
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prince’s career made no difference in Lord Grey’s conduct, should they 
in Lord Brougham’s? Every one who felt sympathy for the sufferers in a 
just cause exhibited a feeling of respect for them. Campbell proposed 
that a party should give the prince a dinner, and asked Niemcevicz, the 
Polish poet, to be a guest himself. He had called on Prince Czartorysky 
a day or two before, yet did not ask him to the dinner, but begged me to 
go for that purpose. He apprehended a refusal, because a political colour 
might be put upon the invitation. We had been walking together. I 
left him, and went to Holles-street, and invited the prince in the name 
of a party at the Literary Union. ‘ Was it liable to a political construc- 
tion?” the prince inquired. I replied in the negative, that it was not 
the club but a party of its members—that the club itself was not political, 
but literary. The prince at once accepted the invitation. 

*‘ That is all right,” said Campbell ; ‘‘ I hate to ask where there is the 
chance of a refusal.” 


« The poet constantly seemed to desire support in action. In principle, 


in promise, in energy, as far as language was concerned, he was never 
wanting, going often too far. Wayward as genius often is found to 
be, the author of the “Pleasures of Hope” never forgot what was due 
to friendship. He has been quoted as using expressions regarding Byron 
and Chantrey, which were put into his mouth by the pen of falsehood. 
He has been falsified in his goings out and comings in; he has been 
libelled by writers who described his person, which they had never seen, 
and designated for failings which did not belong to him: the future will 
rectify the wantonness of this mendacious profligacy. 

Many were the cheerful hours passed in the Literary Union. Camp- 
bell remained a member after it lost its first name and character, being 
changed to the Clarence Club. I was a member, I believe, in 1834, but 
I left London for Bath in the preceding year, and passing into Stafford- 
shire, remained there until 1840. 1 well remember about the last time I 
dined at the Union, when officially connected with it, and some friends 
whom I had invited, old acquaintance and literary fellow-labourers in 
this very publication—Campbell, Shiel, Sir C. Morgan, Curran, and 
Wyse, the last now British envoy in Greece. Three of the six have 
passed into another state of existence. I remember Shiel harrowing up 
the souls of the party by relating, with graphic minuteness, one of the 
frightful stories of the Irish burnings, such as no tale of imagination ever 


—* in horror. 

ed, a college man, cut off in the prime of existence, used to come 
up to see Campbell in my room at the club-house, during the first year of 
its establishment. He was a young man of the highest promise, unlike 
any of the collegians whom we now meet. There was something, I 
remember, used to make me think he was not sturdy enough to last long 
—something of the frail constitution of genius. He used to sit in the 
window looking into Waterloo-place, and discourse about Tyrteus and 
Homer. Sometimes old General Sir John Elle would come and talk to 
me of what he loved but had not mastered, fine old Don Quixote-looking 
veteran as he was, and Sir Robert Wilson, who altogether was not very 
understandable. Of + se eg idlers of that time among well-known 
personages, Sir Gore Ousley was the first. He had a fund of Oriental 
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anecdotes, and related them well. Daniel O’Connell and his son Mau- 
rice, the latter recently deceased, Godfrey Higgins, the antiquary, Jabez 
Henry, little Bach, the German lawyer, A. V Kirwan, C. Croker, 
Telesforo de Trueba, E. Quillinan, and General Hardwick, the Indian 
naturalist, were all excellent in the way of conversation, all social and 
unpretending. Professors Wilson and Hogg were guests there, and 
many learned foreigners. 

Campbell, who, particularly in the last dozen years of his life, was not 


- very careful of his potations, was often acc of ebriety when he did 


not merit it. He dined at home alone at two o’clock in the day. He 
would then proceed to the club, and read the newspapers over his glass 
of brandy-and-water. I frequently said to him, “ People will think you 
are toping in the morning.” 

“ T have dined, and may do so—you have not, and therefore can- 
not.” 

“ But nobody will suppose you have dined at the old-fashioned hour.” 

“ Let them think so if they please—I care nothing about their mis- 
constructions.” 

He was quickly affected from wine, and the excitement was so rapid, 
that it often put observers to pain. Sometimes it went off quickly; at 
others the effect remained; and yet the quantity taken might have been 
less in the last case than the former. The poet took no more at the club- 
dinners than others, nor up to the time we ceased to meet there did I ob- 
serve any difference. His expedition to Algiers, and fever there, seemed 
to have shaken him irrecoverably, and after his return I fear he found 
— much more grateful than before to a frame constituted like 

s own. 

The last time I saw Campbell, Moore had just gone away. A cir- 
cumstance Campbell mentioned astonished me at Moore’s sensitiveness. 
The papers had attacked Campbell the week before for putting 
his name to a book without duly correcting it. Moore was frightened 
at such treatment. He had come up to town to seek for something to 
do, and returned without making the attempt. An attack in the papers 
would, he thought, have degraded him in the eyes of those to please 
whom all his life had been devoted. Campbell had a far loftier spirit, 
with none of those creeping anxieties. “Ido not think I shall dine with 
Peel again,” he said to Mrs. Campbell, one day; “I fear I am only 
asked to make a lion of me.” 

Campbell had his vanities. The delightful products of his manly 
muse—if manly may be so applied, were not more grateful to him than 
the honours of his Glasgow Lord Rectorship. It is true the university 
was the scene of his education, in the city of his birth. He had an im- 

rishable regard for both. He was strongly attached to the scenery of 

is native vicinity, and spoke of his ardent desire to rest there at last. 
A worthier grave than Westminster Abbey for any poet is the turf which 
he bounded over in infancy, where his young footstep left no track as he 
exhaled the pure mountain breeze, at the flowers of which he looked with 
delight in his prime, and to which in age he turned as the place where he 
was roused like the stag, and to which he would go back to be in- 
humed. That Campbell had those feelings in his better days I know— 
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were they ever changed?—the wish that wild flowers should grow upon his 
tomb “ by his own romantic Clyde.” Again : 

To incantations dost thou trust, 

And pompous rites in domes august ?— 

See, mouldering stones and metal’s rust 


Belie the vaunt— 
That man can bless one pile of dust 
With chime or chaunt. 


No one will impugn the motives which laid the poet near a few 
t and worthy, and a host of the worthless among mankind. A 
ite obelisk on one of his native hills should have rested over his re- 
mains placed there, if monument were not superfluous for any “ whose 
glorious mind lifts thine on high.” The days are past when the perish- 
able marble, and more perishable building, are thought of moment by 
well-instructed minds. This age of science and advance is not to be 
dragged back to the dark ages, to medieval monkery and superstition, be- 
cause ignorance, monkery, and superstition are profitable to their support- 
ers ; let the imitation of these things be abandoned as if they were not of 
moment—they narrow the soul. Lay the rich and noble in extravagant 
mausoleums for time to annihilate both name aud tomb. The poet defies 
time. The “ Song of Moses and Miriam” has outlived the Theban edi- 
fices and the wreck of a hundred empires. 

These truths must strike all who reflect, and are pertinent here, because 
of the circumstances reported to attend upon the poet’s interment. He 
lies under a miserable, damp church-pavement, just eighteen or twenty 
inches from the surface, in a hole about twenty inches wide by five feet 
seven long, which when filled up, and a few square feet of tile pavement 
laid down, the work of two or three hours, cost the sum of seventy-five 

uineas paid for the dubious honour to the dean and chapter (exclusive, I 

lieve, of sexton and labour); then for leave to engrave the initials T. C., 
with the figures of the day of the month and year on one of the floor 
tiles, not larger than this—the poet's old Magazine when laid open— 
seven guineas and a half more were demanded—in all, I hear, eighty- 
two and a half guineas—fees! A subscription was raised for a statue, 
which if of a small man strained to six feet six high, would occupy two feet 
square of space, not more. For this a two hundred guinea fee was de- 
manded, or just two hundred and eighty-two guineas and a half to put 
into the pockets of over-paid private men, for permitting the ashes of a 
poet—a public character—to be placed in an edifice eenter to the 
ag maintained and supported at the public expense. The statue, I 

ear, is in the sculptor’s attelier—has been for several years—why do not 
the subscribers send it to Glasgow ? 

Sydney Smith’s defence of deans and chapters remains a blot upon his 
escutcheon. He was not most assuredly in earnest, or he played false 
with the apis. When Campbell came to this Magazine, and I had 
joined, we applied to literary friends for contributions. The poet 
wrote to Sydney Smith, who knowing that the work had been previously 
opposed to Whig principles, was as cautious as an ‘‘ Edinburgh reviewer” 
need be of falling into a trap, although it was not to be supposed 
Campbell would turn round upon his old friends, either in England 
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or Scotland. Sydney replied, that he feared his hands were full—“ Pray 
how is the work to be managed on the score of religion!!” Most assuredly 
not in upholding deans and chapters. ‘The errors of bishops, whom the 
Rev. Sydney attacked, end with the mortal man. The deans and chap- 
ters, in some shape or another, are a never-mending, never-ending succes- 
sion—the more the pity. 

The discussion between Campbell and Moore regarding Byron, I have 
touched upon in this Magazine, p. 304, vol. Ixxxiv. Whether the forth- 
coming portion of Moore’s Life will throw any new light upon his senti- 
ments, will soon be seen. Moore was as artificial in his feelings as in his 
poetry. He pleased in one artificial state of society better than any 
other drawing-room poet. The last time I ever saw him was in an open 
carriage with the Marquis of Lansdowne, in Bath, about 1835. It was 
a year or two before that when I met him at a July evening party—a 
cram, too hot to bear the rooms; and we sat the best part of the evening 
on the stairs, talking about Paris and Versailles. 

Moore may not have gone deeply into the natural, because the arti- 
ficial was his forte. He did not feel to the heart’s core those passionate 
emotions which he painted, nor did that truth which glows in the verses 
of more simple followers of the Muses, kindling hallowed affection in the 
bosoms of the gentle, characterise him. He wanted purity and sim- 
plicity. But he was the poet of all others who best united verse to the 
charm of music, and thus prevailed with a two-edged weapon. He was 
a very sensitive man; but his sensitiveness was greatest upon those 
points which to a man of genius should have been of small importance. 
He had little real independence of soul, even under the consciousness of 
right. 

But these things are now of the past: a change has come since over 
the literature and the very language of the country. Those who have 
left imperishable monuments of their genius behind them, will be re- 
vived as models for the re-construction of our literary labours, which 
now tend downwards; writers will return to aspirations after better 
things again. Poetry will once more seek to accommodate the shows of 
things to the desires of the mind, and the towering monuments of the 
past become once more the prominent objects within the horizon of our 
multifarious literature. ‘“ It is become,” said M. Thiers, “ a more diffi- 
cult thing to be a noted man than it used to be.” There can be no doubt 
of that fact. The frogs will not admit the ox to be larger than them- 
selves. Time will clear the mistake; and while Frogland exclaims, ‘‘ Who 
reads Milton now—read Scroggs !”—while Shakspeare is banished from 
the stage, but is kept in vogue on the library table by a society of gen- 
tlemen placing him perpetually in the sight of the multitude that has no 
comprehension of his real merits, but sets up a god of plaster to-day to 
be replaced by a new cast upon the morrow, we must rely for juster 
views of our departed literary men upon Time, the champion of truths, 
that neither fashion, cupidity, nor bigotry, can overcome. 
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GOLD IN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND.* 


Some few years back, when Sir Roderick Murchison grouped together 
certain members of the lowest or most ancient of the sedimentary de- 
posits which enter into the formation of the earth’s crust, under the name 
of the Silurian series, it became a matter of discussion how far this series 
is distinguishable from others nearly allied to the same epoch, and 
notoriously the Cambrian and Skiddaw systems. Sir Roderick Murchi- 
son, anxious to prove the universality of his system, carried his com- 
parative researches into other countries, more particularly Russia and 
Siberia, where he satisfied himself among other things, that the rich 
auriferous deposits of those countries were derived from the cea iy up 
of rocks as, to his Welsh slates and sandstones. Arguing rom 
this by analogy, the same distinguished geologist pointed out the ex- 
ceeding probability of the same rocks, when placed under circumstances 
similar to what are met with in the Ural—that is to say, much broken 
up and disrupted by the protrusion of rocks of igneous origin at dif- 
ferent intervals, being also auriferous ; and he more particularly called 
attention to New South Wales, where these circumstances were known 
to exist. 

Mr. John Calvert now turns the tables upon Sir Roderick, and the 
English geologists generally, for neglecting their own primary or paleo- 
zoic and auriferous rocks. His reason for believing that gold will pro- 
bably be abundant in England, is founded on the fact of the similarity of 
structure and position of the British rocks to those of the Australian 
regions. “TI could not fail,” he says, “to be struck with the circum- 
stance that Sir Roderick Murchison, who had so much contributed to the 
discovery of the gold regions of Australia, by pointing out their con- 
formity with the Silurian rocks of the Ural, did not recognise any such 
conformity as to gold between the Silurian system of England and that 
of the Ural, nor between that of England and Australia.” 

This is arguing in a circle; but is not such a mode of argument 
justifiable under the circumstances? Sir Roderick Murchison classes a 
group of rocks, before generally known as transition, intermediate, or 
primary, as Silurian ; he finds them to be auriferous in the Ural, and he 
-_s upon the agpary of their being so likewise in Australia. Mr. 
Calvert explores the auriferous regions of Australia, and argues that the 
same rocks are precisely similarly circumstanced in Great Britain, and 
ought, therefore, to be as productive in gold. “ As I had several oppor- 
tunities,” that gentleman writes, “I did not fail to take advantage of 
them to ‘state my opinions, as I considered it a duty, to Sir Roderick 
Murchison and other eminent geologists, but I did not receive any coun- 
tenance from them. Indeed, so far as I could learn the opinions of 
geologists expressed to others rather than to myself, they were consistent 
in their opposition to me, and in their continued affirmation that gold 
is not extensively diffused in England, nor to be profitably worked.” 





* The Gold Rocks of Great Britain and Ireland, and a General Outline of the 
Gold Regions of the World, with a Treatise on the ey Gold. By John 
Calvert, of Australia, Mineral Surveyor. Chapman and H 
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We will first follow out Mr. Calvert in some of his chief arguments in 
elucidation of his opinion as to the existence of productive gold-fields in 
Great Britain, and then endeavour to expose upon what grounds the 
adverse opinion of English geologists will be probably found to rest. 

In the first place, Mr. Calvert argues that the Iberians and Pheeni- 
cians came to Britain “on gold-finding or nuggetting expeditions.” 


There is no doubt that the ancients obtained gold from rivers, and the 
resence of gold in tin washings is one of the acknowledged facts in the 
bistory of chat metal. The lberians settled in Cornwall, South Wales, 
Munster, and Connaught, in the gold districts. The gold of the orna- 
ments and weapons of British and Irish chiefs, found in tombs and else- 
where, was probably derived from similar sources. The Romans, or some 
other anciently civilised people, worked gold at the Poltimore mines in 
Devonshire; at the Oogofan mines in Carmarthenshire; at the Gold 
Scroop mine in Cumberland; as also in the Lanarkshire Hills. The 
hire gold-field is encircled by strong Roman camps, and is passed by 
a road, as if the workings were under military protection. The workings 
are well cut by hammer and chisel, and, from the shape, it would appear 
that the mine-produce and the deads were carried out in bags on the 
shoulders of men. 'To economise labour, the form of the galleries or 
level is such as will just clear a moderate-sized man, being narrow at the 
feet, wide at the shoulders, and falling in again at the head. 

Queen Boadicea is reported to have obtained gold in Essex, and Cuno- 
beline coined at Camelodunum gold obtained from the same county. 
We have no evidence, or even tradition or inference, as to gold workings 
in the old English or Anglo-Saxon times, except an obscure statement of 
Moses Stringer about King Canute. The Norman claim to gold and 
silver, as royal peculiar property, checked open gold working. In the 
time of Edward I., however, we get abundant evidence that the existence 
of gold was well known, and from this time, for above a hundred years, 
we may trace a strong feeling for gold mining. Mr. Calvert, assisted 
apparently in this portion of his labour by Mr. Hyde Clarke, has accu- 
mulated a vast mass of evidence of this description from old State papers 
and mining prospectuses, which is of a very autheptic and interesting 
character. 

Towards the time of Richard II. the alchemists had obtained a hold or 
the public mind, and gold mines were less looked after than the transmu- 
tation of gold from other metals, till at length the ignorance of the 
alchemist was combated by the ignorance of the priest, and the multi- 
plication of the precious metals was first anathematised by the Church, 
and then by the legislature. 

A mania for gold mining sprung up in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, which appears to have originated from abroad; and 
so far was the mania carried, that the gold districts of Great Britain 
were better known in the fourteenth than in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. 

Gold was discovered at Keswick in Henry III.’s time; but most writs 
of early times are directed to the Devon mines. There are notices during 
the reign of Edward III., who, Holinshed tells us, paid great attention to 
his gold and silver mines, of gold mines in Shropshire, in Gloucestershire, 
Jan.—vVOL. C. NO. COCXCVII. C 
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and in Essex. The latter may have’ been the same as were known in the 
time of the Ancient Britons. In Richard IT.’s time we find the counties 
of Cornwall and Somerset added to those before mentioned as supposed 
to contain gold mines. In Henry IV.’s time there was another presumed 
diseo of a mine in Essex. Warwick, the king-maker, obtained 
from Edward IV. a t for forty years of all mines of gold and 
silver on the north of t, and the same king ted to two Nether- 
landers the mines of gold, &c., in Northumberland and Westmoreland for 
ten years. In the very first year of his reign, Henry VII. created 
a y, or corporation, to work all his mines of ‘gold, &c., in England 
and Wales. Queen Elizabeth founded the Mines Royal Company, took from 
the Earl of Northumberland his rich copper mine of Keswick, according to 
Plowden, “ because of its holding so much silver and gold in the copper,” 
and made an attempt to work the Scottish mines surreptitiously. The 
Mines Royal Company extinguished all private enterprise in James I.’s 
time. Bacon im a momentary impulse to silver and lead mining, 
but it was soon swallowed up in the crucibles and melting-pots which 
became the mania in Charles IT.’s time. In the reign of William IIT, 
Boyle obtained the repeal of the statute of Henry IV. against multiplying 
gold and silver; and in the first year of William and Mary an act was 
passed, under which mines of tin, copper, iron, or lead, should not there- 
after be reputed royal mines, although gold and silver be extracted out 
of them. 

In the time of Queen Anne a furious paper war sprang up between the 
mining companies in Cardigan, Montgomery, and Merioneth, and the 
Mines . Many of these pamphlets are preserved in the British 
Museum, and are interesting documents for the study of the mining 
captain and manager of the present day. Mr. Waller published a pro- 
spectus, with maps, which, for alluring calculations, would pass muster in 
any era of share-s tion. He likewise gives examples of fhose 
mining reports in which the lode always is going to be cut, and in which 
the sinking of the shafts and of the shareholders’ money is duly recorded. 

Much was not done in the reign of the elder Georges, but the Mines 
Royal Company sgized the Gloucester and Bedford gold mines, and 
worked them, “but not profitably.” The reign of George IIT. was 
marked by the discovery of the Wicklow gold mine. There was also a 

uted discovery of gold in Bedford, which turned out to be iron pyrites. 
The mania for foreign gold and silver mines proved subsequently to this 
unfavourable to home gold workings; but Mr. Calvert tells us: 


Since 1830, home gold working has, however, received more notice, and has 
been partially prosecuted. The nature and localities of our gold ores have met 
with more attention; very rich ores have been discovered, and some workings 
have taken place, though not on aconsiderable or profitable scale. In 1840, 
the working of the Wicklow mines was resumed for four months. ‘The dis- 
covery and working of gold in North Wales also took place. Gold has 
been ascertained over a considerable district, and its existence is acknowledged 
even by the Ordnance surveyors. The mines at Cwmheisian and Dolfrwynog 
have produced gold, which was shown at the World’s Fair in 1851. The gold 
ores of Cornwall and Devon have been worked by five companies. At this 
time gold is raised in several mines in different parts of the island. 


As there is not much that is very encouraging in this history of gold 
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mining in England, let us turn to what is presented to us at the present 
actual moment. Mr. Calvert enumerates some twenty-three localities 
in Cornwall alone where gold has been found; and he adds to this that 
it is very generally to be found in all the tin stream works. It is also 
found in granite, and he obtained it from that rock at Roach Hill by 
electric analysis. Nuggets have been found; but none of these gold 
deposits appear to have been worked to any signal advantage. 

In Devon, Exmoor and Dartmoor are auriferous, as are also the 
ores of several mines. The auriferous gossan of the Britannia mine has 
been worked lately by a company, and the Poltimore mine has produced 
several pounds’ worth of gold, worth 47. 3s. 6d. an ounce. The Mendip 
Hills undoubtedly furnished a little gold in olden times, and the “ golden 
rake” obtained some notoriety, but there are no recent examples of gold 
mining in Somersetshire. ‘The Mendip Hills are composed of mountain 
limestone reposing on an axis of old red sandstone. Gloucestershire at- 
tracted isi sietation once for its gold produce, but its celebrity was 
not upheld. The Miners Royal seized upon a vein discovered at Little 
Taunton about 1680, but “ they did not go on with the work, as the 
gold sometimes would not repay.” Worcestershire is enumerated among 
the gold districts, upon the mere ground that it was included in the 
grant to Houghsetter in the 7th of Elizabeth as one of the counties 
in England rich in gold, silver, and copper. The evidence with re- 
"eae to Shropshire is of a similar description. Of a gold mine said to 
ave been worked at Pollux Hill, in Bedfordshire, somewhere about 
1680, the very same thing is said as of the mine at Little Taunton. 
There is no evidence, medieval or modern, excepting one in Pettus’ 
“Fodinew Regales,” of the mines of Derbyshire being auriferous; but 
Mr. Calvert says “a gentleman brought to him a small button of gold 
obtained from Derbyshire.” There is also only Sir John Pettus’ evi- 
dence in regard to Cheshire having been a gold district. Lancashire is 
named as a gold locality by several authorities. The evidence with re- 
gard to Westmoreland is of a more unsatisfactory character. Cumber- 
land is the great seat of Mr. Calvert's discoveries, which he laid before 
the British Association. The localities known of old as auriferous in 
that county, were: Goldscoop, Borrowdale, Buttermere, High Ireby, 
Bassenthwaite, Caldbeck Fells, and Keswick. Mr. Calvert adds : 


In Borrowdale I found gold. This was rather water-worn. 

The gold I found near Buttermere was rather of an angular character. It 
was in the ferruginous earth, lying on the surface of the clay-slates and green- 
stone-slates, that I obtained the metal. 

Near Bassenthwaite Lake and Peel Wyke I found a small sample of beautiful 
gold in the reddish earth resting on the clay-slates. 

In a mine, near High Ireby, I found small particles of gold in the hard gos- 
sans, but the softer gossans did not appear to contain any. 

I found, on examining one of the lead ores at Caldbeck Fells, gold dissemi- 
nated in small specks. 

The Goldscoop mine, in the Vale of Newlands, attracted my particular atten- 
tion, and I carefully examined the workings, ores,and metal. [ found gold in 
the gossans, and in some metal from this mine L likewise ascertained it. The 
ancient workings were very interesting ; and I have stated my opinion, that so 
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far as I can judge, the Romans not only obtained copper from these mines, but 
ikewise gold. Mr. Clarke, the proprietor of this mine, gave me kindly every 
assistance in carrying out my researches. 
Near Keswick, there is gold in iron pyrites. On the road which leads from 
Buttermere Lake and Crumnock Water to Keswick, I found a specimen of 


quartz containing gold. 
The most remarkable specimen I collected was near the road from Kendal 


to Keswick, not far from the borders of Westmoreland and Cumberland. I 
found, on a slight undulation on the crest of a hill, a mass of gossan, and where 
there seemed to be a small accumulation of silica. In this gossan was what 
may be termed a nodule, or bunch of gold, encircling small particles of silica, 

erally embedded in, or tinged by, the oxide of iron. The gross weight 
of this specimen was about fifty-seven ounces, fifteen ounces of which might 
be quartz and earthy matter. It would not have had the appearance of gold 
to the unpractised eye, being very dirty, with a coating of iron, until a blow 
from my hammer revealed some of the most beautiful specimens I have in my 


cabinet. 
Lileft Cumberland and Westmoreland with the firm conviction that gold will 


be found generally diffused inthe clay-slates, and locally over the greenstones. 
What will strike some as a strange, and perhaps a trivial incident, is, that the 
late Samuel Irton, Esq., of Irton, Member of Parliament for West Cumberland, 


found a piece of gold in carving a pullet, which gold was supposed to have 
been picked up in a rivulet on the estate. This is an incident, however, having 
many parallels in mining annals. The mules in the Mexican mines are opened 
after death, and sometimes as much as seven pounds of silver is found in the 
stomach. The Rey. Mr. Clarke relates such an occurrence as happening in 
Australia; and Mr. Henwood, of gold being found in the coop of a duck in 
Brazil. I remember the case of a duck at the Bathurst diggings, which was 
found, on being cut up, to have gold in its gizzard. The fullest account of the 
swallowing of precious metals by animals will be found in a popular work of the 
seventeenth century—* Jonston’s History of the Wonderful Things of Nature.” 

Gold has been ascertained throughout the south border of Cumberland, from 
Alstone Moor to the sea. 


What gold has been found in Northumberland probably also came from 
Alstone Moor, a tract at least 1000 feet above the level of the sea, in 
which rise the Tyne, the Tees, and several considerable rivers to the 
north. There is a statement in the “ Annual Register” that, about 
1765, a lump of gold, weighing eighteen pounds, was found in this 
county: by a.shepherd. Durham also includes part of the Alstone 
Moor district, sm is therefore made to swell up the list of British 
auriferous counties. .There is no known locality for gold in Yorkshire ; 
but it is also included in the list, because nh iin in the grant to 
Houghsetter. 

Add to these that Essex, as before noticed, has a considerable share 
in the legendary history of gold, but those primeval records have not 
been substantiated by modern research. There is mention in an old 
MS. in the British Museum of a writ issued to Suffolk respecting a gold 
mine, and Cambden says that King Henry VIII. dug for gold at 
Norton in Suffolk, but with no better results than has attended upon 
the digging of many a subject. A locality named Brick Hill, or Brickel 
Hill, near Spilsby, in Lincolnshire, has been noticed by several writers as 
a locality for gold; and lastly, Sir John Pettus intimates, but on what 
grounds he does not state, “that he expected to find gold in Kent;” 
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just as in the present day “every minute is expectancy of more 


arrivance.” 

The gold regions of Wales are both more extensive and more pro- 
mising than those of England. A regular system of auriferous veins is 
supposed to exist throughout the whole of the Snowdonian group of 
strata belonging to the Lower Silurian system of Sir Roderick Murchi- 
son, or the Protozoic series of Professor Sedgewick. A company has 
been formed within the last few years to work the gold mines of Snow- 
donia, but their labours have as yet been attended with little success, 
because, according to some, they have * never received support adequate 
for the proper development of the mines.’’ Mr. Calvert says he has seen 
no nuggets, scales, or dust, from Wales, the specimens of gold that he 
has seen or heard of being in mineral formations in quartz, slate, 
granite, &c. 

The gold mines of Scotland present the only really tangible facts in 
the history of British gold mining. There is probably gold all over 
Scotland; it occurs in siti, disseminated in rocks or in veins, alone or 
with other metals, also in alluvium and in the beds of no less than five 
rivers. We found it ourselves disseminated abundantly in granite near 
the Carron Ferry, on the way to the Strontian mines. The Clydesdale 
and Nithsdale mines have long possessed a real celebrity. The Clydes- 
dale gold-field alone is estimated to have produced some 500,000/. 
value of gold; yet the Jast account of their being worked is in the reign 
of George III., when they were resumed under the superintendence of 
the manager of the lead mines at Wanlochhead, “ but the price of labour 
was found too high to induce a continuance of the workings.” In other 
words, the produce of the mines was not sufficient to remunerate the 
working. 

And is it not the same thing with Ireland? That Ireland, with its 
extensive tracts of Silurian deposits, broken up and disrupted by rocks of 
igneous origin, has been more or less auriferous from all times, there can 
be no doubt. It is proved historically, and by the very great number of 
gold ornaments and weapons found there. Like everything else in 
Ireland, the produce has been at times overrated, and the promises held 
out vaunted beyond anything reasonable. The discovery of gold in 
Wicklow, in 1796, was followed by a mania which was disastrous to 
many. In 1798 the works were destroyed by the rebels. In 1801 the 
operations were resumed with a view to the discovery of gold-bearing © 
veins, Numerous trials were made by driving and sinking, and speci- 
mens collected, but in no instance was gold obtained from them by any 
process of analysis. Hence the works were abandoned. There is, to 
those who will read it, a valuable lesson disclosed in the history of the 
Wicklow mine. Massy lumps, and smaller pieces down to the minutest 
grain, were found in abundance, at first, in the alluvium in the beds and 
banks of the different streams. About 10,000/. was obtained out of these 
washings previous to the rebellion, and possibly about 100,000/. since ; 
but when these washings were left to Soils fot gold-bearing veins, shafts 
were sunk, and money was sunk also, without the slightest profitable 


return. 
In his enumeration of foreign localities for gold, Mr. Calvert does not 
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to have had the French engineer Landrin’s work on gold at hand. 
his is much to be tted, as it would have rendered his labours much 
more complete. | in’s work is altogether a superior work on all 
accounts—a good, sound, useful, practical work for the miner or pro- 

spector, and it ought /to be translated into English. 
ists may, then, well be excused doubting the richly remunerative 
gold of Great Britain upon the evidence of the history of British 
gold a alone, as well as upon what evidence can be adduced of the 
existence of gold at the present moment. True that the gold mines of 
and Nithsdale were once really productive; but they have 
long ceased to be so. As to the mines of Wicklow, they were a simple 
discovery of auriferous alluvia, almost as soon raed as discovered. 
Again, as to the grants and writs made from as far back as the reign of 
Henry III. by successive kings and queens, they were mostly made with 
the view to working various other metalliferous produce, and the said grants 
and writs were also made to contain gold, merely that in case such should 
come in the way of the miners, it might not be claimed by other parties. 
This is not the case always, but it is manifestly generally so. In the 
rality of the so-called gold districts of England and Wales the gold 

is mixed up with other substances. 

In respect to gold mining generally, it is an axiom that gold occurs in 
the greatest quantities in the upper part of vein-stones, and that when 
the latter are worked downwards they become gradually much less auri- 
ferous. This at the very time that the expenses are becoming greater. 
Such, indeed, has been the loss attending deep gold mining, that it has 

into a proverb with the Spaniards. “ At the present moment,” 
says Mr. Calvert, “ a strong opinion prevails in many quarters that gold 
mining, or what is called quartz companies, will not pay in California, 
Australia, or England. The only reason that can be assigned for that 
impression is, that gold mining companies did not formerly pay!” A 
good reason, too, we should imagine. But not so to Mr. Calvert, 
who attributes failures in the mass to bad managers and bad _ processes. 
No doubt there is some truth in this; but have any new and very pro- 
mising processes being discovered? Is Mr. Calvert’s own electric process 
applicable on a large scale? The modern mechanical improvements 
introduced into quartz crushing machines sent from this country to Cali- 
fornia appear to have done very little yet.* Mr. Calvert calls rich speci- 
mens obtained at the surface “ mere incrustations” and “ delusive 
indications ;” but, till it is satisfactorily shown to the contrary, we prefer 
the practical results obtained at Gold Hill in California, where the best 
returns are procured from quartz rock in which meteoric influences have 
already effected a certain amount of segregation. 

Looking as we do to the alluvial deposits in auriferous regions for the 
‘true seat of profitable gold mining, we have also already expressed our 
dissent from those geologists who argue that such gold-bearing alluvia 
are the produce of one or more geological cataclysms marked by their 





* Since writing the above, a quartz crushing machine, invented by a Mr. 
Berdan, has attracted considerable attention. We hope the results may be as 
favourable as they are represented to be. 
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question of proportions. Gold exists, but is it in sufficient proportions to 
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peculiar zoological features. We have combated these hypotheses in 
vol. xci. and vol. xciii. of the ew Monthly, and have, we think, 
satisfactorily shown that sufficient evidence has been produced, espe- 
cially by recent discoveries, that existing causes are active in exposing 
surface gold. It does not result, then, that because an auriferous alluvial 
district ceased to be productive some centuries back, that it may not be 
so again in our own day. All we would wish to do would be to kee 

attention fixed to where such results may be more particularly aunt 
Mr. Calvert mentions a case that might lead to still more curious in- 
ferences. It is one where a horn was found with gold in the interior, 
which had adapted itself to the peculiar internal structure of the horn, as 
if gradually deposited there. It is probably because the gold has been 
long accumulating unnoticed and unsought for in the hilly regions of 
California and Australia, that it is now so abundant there. For the same 
reasons, some long-neglected gold-bearing streams, as the Phasis and the 
Pactolus, might be found to be in our own days once more auriferous to a 
certain extent. As Sir Roderick Murchison said the other day at the 
Scottish Society, it is not because he stated that the Silurian rocks of 
Australia, being similarly circumstanced with those of the Ural, they 
might likewise be auriferous, that he also stated that the Silurian rocks 
of ‘Great Britian were not so; so also itis not because the gold-bearing 
alluvia of California and Australia present themselves under such pecu- 
larly advantageous circumstances, that the similar alluvia of our own 
country should be totally unproductive. This is far from being the case. 
Gold is one of the sastal most commonly met with. There are few soils 
and few sands that do not contain a small portion of it; there are few 
rivers that do not roll along a certain quantity. Gold has been found 
even in the ashes of vegetables. It is, then, in all and every case, a mere 


remunerate for the labour and expense attendant upon procuring it ? We 
think individual science and private enterprise always sufficient to deter- 
mine so momentous.a question. Nor do we see that Mr. Calvert has made 
out any very good case for bringing over Messrs. Hargraves, Clarke, 
or Stutchbury, from their own really productive fields of labour to be 
employed by government as commissioners to examine and discover go.d- 
fields in Great Britain. We are quite ready to admit that English geo- 
logists, carried away by the attractive nature of their palzontological 

have too much neglected mineralogical geology ; but we do 
not see that much good would be done by the remedial measures proposed 
by Mr. Calvert, nor do we see that he has made a sufficient case to 
warrant the interference of government in the matter in any way what- 
soever. 
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ALEXIS FROGERE AND HIS DIFFICULTIES. 
BY DUDLEY COSTELLO. 


On the morning of the 20th of November last, a young French gen- 
tleman, Alexis Frogére by name, drove up to the Embarcadeére of the 
Great Northern Railway in Paris, and took a ticket for Boulogne, ex 
route to London. 

Monsieur Alexis was the only son of one of the chief manufacturers of 
Grasse, in Provence, that pleasant little town which supplies the per- 
fumers’ shops of all the capitals of Europe with their most delicious odours. 
Connected with two leading houses in Paris and London, and having 
some transactions to arrange which required the personal intervention of 
one of the firm, the elder ieur Frogére, whose health did not permit 
him to travel, despatched his son in his stead. A letter of credit, a bag 
full of five franc pieces, the paternal benediction, the hopes and fears of 
his fiye sisters and the family bonne, and countless se wishes from a 
host of. friends, including all the domestics of his father's establishment, 
and evetybody in: the street in which he lived, accompanied Monsieur 
Alexis in the diligence which conveyed him to Draguignan, and thence 
by way of Aix and Avignon to Lyons, and so on by rail to Paris. How 
he sped in the last-named city is not to our peapere all that concerns 
us is to get him out of it. It might have been business, or pleasure, or 
a little of both that detained him:in the French capital somewhat longer 
than he had originally proposed, but he did get away at last, though it 
was full a ats oy later than had been set down in his itinerary. But 
being a Frenchman, and moreover a Provengal, Monsieur Alexis had no 
misgivings, nor troubled himself at all about the lateness of the season or 
anything else. He regretted, perhaps, the necessity of having to say 
‘ Adieu” to a pair of very fine black eyes behind a certain counter in the 
Rue de la Paix,—for the young gentleman, like most of his countrymen, 
was rather impressionable,—but as he affirmed, nay swore, that he would 
only be absent ‘a moment of time,” he reconciled himself—and the lady 
also—to a banishment which, in the same breath, he had declared to be 
“ an eternity.” 

For fear he should change his mind, let us hurry him into a first-class 
carriage and speed him on his journey. 

Absorbed, it may be supposed, in the recollections which clung round 
the Rue de la Paix, Alexis “ake took no heed of either time or space 
bétween Paris and Boulogne. It is true he got out of the train at Creil 
and devoured half a dozen of t 2 hot patties for which that station is so 
famous, and scalded his throat with some of the execrable polage by 
which the Amiens refreshment-rooms have acquired so bad a celebrity ; 
but he did these things en pure _perte, as the sequel very shortly showed, 
and entirely out of a of mind, so that his arrival at Sidlegns was 
in fact a surprise to the ingenuous traveller. 

A greater surprise, of course, awaited him when he steamed out of the 
harbour, but upon that subject we have no desire to dwell, as it does not 
belong to the class of surprises which are generally considered agreeable. 
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We need, therefore, only remark, that from the moment the Lord 
Warden crossed the bar at Boulogne to the time when the vessel rounded 
‘the pier at Folkestone, Alexis Frogére was so wholly and unutterably 
unconscious of his earthly existence, and so entirely delivered over to the 
supposed pains of purgatory, that not even the steward demanding his 
fare, and the customary “ quelque chose” for the crew, could recal him 
to a sense of paying till the paddle-wheels ceased to revolve and his 
fellow-sufferers had cleared the cabin. | 

November days are short everywhere on this side the line, and it was 
already evening when the young Provengal, taken in tow by everybody's 
kind friend Faulkner, groped his way up the ladder, and trod for the first 
time upon British ground. Not that it would have made much differ- 
ence about daylight had the Lord Warden arrived two or three hours 
sooner, for every one knows that Agelastus, surnamed the Elephant, 
merely spoke the truth when he assured the Greek Emperor Alexius 
Comnenus, that “ the cliffs of white chalk” in England “form a strange 
contrast with the eternal darkness of the atmosphere ;” he might, how- 
ever, have added that the cliffs themselves are only to be seen under the 
most favourable circumstances. But Monsieur Alexis Frogére was a 
great deal too much exhausted to attempt to deal with anything extra- 
neous to his own position ; he stuck to his protector with the instinct 
which makes every Frenchman in distress recognise a brother in any man 
who speaks his native language, and thanks to the reliance which he 
placed in his good-natured guide, was safely deposited in the six o’clock 
train for London, and once more wafted away upon the wings of steam. 
As he slept all the way up we have nothing more to record in this place, 
not even his dreams, though every sympathising mind will readily picture 
their tone—a sort of payebologiedl rouge et noir, the couleur de rose being 
for his native land, and the couleur locale belonging to the country of 
which he was now a denizen. 

A cabman, who offered to explain the new “ Hact of Parlyment,” 
when he demanded and obtained seven shillings for setting him and his 
luggage down at the door of the Hétel des Provencaux, gave Alexis his 
first imperfect notion of the delights of the British metropolis. 

Fatigued by the unusual experiences of the previous day, Monsieur 
Frogére did not shake off his slumbers so early on the’ first morning 
after his arrival in London, as had been his wont in Provence, nor, 
when he did so, were his sensations of the same pleasurable kind that 
attended his /ever beneath the bright skies and amid the perfumed 
gardens that border the blue Mediterranean. His present journey was 
the first occasion on which he had wandered more than a dozen leagues 
from the domestic foyer during the twenty-two years of his existence, 
and in spite of the elasticity of youth and the cheerfulness peculiar to his 
clime, the young traveller felt rather abattu while he shiveringly pre- 
pared to go through his toilette amid the murky atmosphere of the third 
floor front of his hotel, which, notwithstanding its designation, was as 
little like a bedroom in Proverice as could well be imagined. His first 
impression was that he had passed the night somewhere under ground, 
but when he approached the window, and dimly discerned the pavement 
some forty feet below, and casting his eyes upwards could make out 
nothing at all, he came to the conclusion—one not uncommon with 
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foreigners—that the higher you ascend in London the darker it gets. 
Still Alexis could scarcely satisfy himself that he was actually in an in- 
tegral part of the same world which he had so recently quitted ; everything 
was so different, and steam had done its work so rapidly, that a more ex- 

i traveller than the young Provencal might have been pardoned 
if, during his first few waking moments, he entertained the idea that he 
was under the influence of a disagreeable dream. 

But there are not many such places as London for visionary 
fancies, and those of Alexis were speedily put to flight by a tap at his 
door and the entrance of a waiter, who beings luckily, a Frenchman, 
was able to assure him that whatever appeared was no dream, 
but a positive fact. 

“ Yes,” he observed, in reply to the first remark of Alexis, “ Monsieur 
had perfectly reason,—the morning was not fine, but then,” and he 

his shoulders, as if the case were only too ho “‘ Monsieur is 
in England; what would he have?” And being further asked if this was 
the sort of weather he must expect during his stay in London, he was 
informed that it was more than probable 4 would have it a great deal 
worse. Having administered this consolation, he requested to have the 
honour of being informed at what hour Monsieur had decided to break- 
fast, that being the fact which he had proposed to himself to ascertain 
when first he ventured to disturb Monsieur’s slumbers. 

This point determined, the waiter withdrew, and Alexis soon followed 
him into the salon, a dingy room on the ground floor, where by the aid 
of a gas-burner he spelt over the carte, and selected the plats for his 
morning meal. While they were preparing, he began to consider the 
nature of the arrangements for the day. His first idea was, of course, 
amusement; but when he learnt that this was not the season for the 
“‘ spectacle,”"—the French Theatre being understood,—he thought he 
might as well attend to the business which had brought him to London, 

by getting through it as quickly as possible hasten his departure 
from this already detested country. 

On referring to his Agenda he discovered that the house of his father’s 
London correspondent was in the City, too far for him to walk, 

ing even that he had known the way ; so he was obliged to have 
recourse to a cab, though sorely against his will, for he had a vivid 
recollection of the sum he had paid the night before. 

“ But,” said Alexis to himself, with self-confidence which never 
deserts his countrymen, “if to go there I must depend upon the 
knowledge of this ixsulaire, to my own memory be the honour of finding 
the road to return.” 

A cab was thercfore ordered to the door, but before he got into it Alexis 
took a wise precaution. Remembering that in Paris the names of the 
streets are written on a tablet affixed to the corner houses, he looked 
about for a similar indication, and having succeeded in discovering a 
board on which there was a brief inscription, he carefully copied it into 
his cadepin, and then, perfectly satisfied. that he had made it all right, 


was driven off to his destination in Cheapside, where he arrived in safety, 
and, considering he was a foreigner, not so very much ov 

The head of the firm of Tuberose, Mignonette, and ‘Company was in 
his counting-house when Alexis arrived, and received him with a hearty 
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welcome. He was not, as he said, “ very strong in the French language” 

—save in the names of the perfumes he dealt in, and those he pronounced 
after his own fashion,—neither, as may be supposed, was his visitor an 
adept in the British tongue,—indeed, the smattering he sed was of 
the kind which confuses rather than assists; but with the assistance of 
the clerk, who managed the foreign correspondence, they came to a 
tolerable understanding on the business which Alexis had in hand. 

When it came, however, to the point of showing hospitality to the 
stranger, Mr. Tuberose, who.was a very jolly sort of fellow, preferred 
being his own interpreter, translating himself as he proceeded. 

es I can't offer you a bed—that’s to say, fashy nong paw lee— 
house full of gals just now,—what’s ‘full,’ Smith ?—oh, ‘ plain,’— 
maysong plain de feels, Musseer; —hope you'll come and take a bit of 
dinner to-day,—venny prenny dinny,—what’s ‘ to-day ?’—ojerdwee,—if 
not better engaged,—nong paw mew,—is that it ?—never mind mine’s 
shorter,—mew engagy,—six o'clock, sees hoor,—fond of music ?—aimey 
moosick ?—gals sing and play too,—don’t they, Smith?—you bring 
your flute in the evening—stay, I must tell him, too,—feels jewy 
chanty,—ah, I see it’s all right you’ll come,—you'll venny, won’t you ?” 

Thanks to his natural intelligence, Alexis comprehended the general 
purport of Mr. Tuberose’s speech; but that he might labour under no 
mistake, Mr. Smith, in rather better French, repeated the invitation, 
while his principal, who was stout, and panted a good deal from the un- 
accustomed exertion of speaking a foreign language, rested on an office 
stool, exclaiming approvingly, “‘ Wee, wee!” between every gasp, and 
shaking hands with Alexis when all was over. 

As Mr. Tuberose then took his pen from behind his ear, put on his 
business air, and wished “ Musseer” a “bonn appetite,” his guest ex- 
pectant made his bow amidst a profusion of complimentary expressions, 
promising to return ‘‘sans faute” at the hour named for dinner. Mr. 
Smith desired one of the shopmen to call a cab for “the French gent,” 
but when it came to the door Alexis refused to enter it, saying, ‘I tank 
you, sare; I love more of to walk;” and with a flourish of his hat dis- 
appeared round the corner, leaving Mr. Smith planté da, with sixpence 
to pay for calling the driver from the rank. 

eantime, unconscious of having “let in” the obsequious clerk, 
Alexis pursued his way with the air of a man who felt himself perfectly 
at home in the great metropolis. The direction in which he first bent 
his steps would probably have conducted him in the end to Charing- 
cross, had not the critical spirit in which he examined the architecture of 
St. Paul’s so completely engrossed him as to cause him to mistake the 
way out of the area in which it stands. 

“ Bah!” said he, as he gazed on the huge edifice, of which only the 
lower part was visible, the rest being lost in obscurity, “why has he 
given himself the pain to build something so black and ugly as this! It 
is no wonder these London people are such miserables with so heavy a 
nightmare always upon them !” 

Objecting to various details, he contrived to perform the circuit of St. 
Paul’s churchyard before he was aware of having got half way; and 
when he thought he was proceeding westward turned to the north, and 
instead of going straight down Ludgate-hill meandered into Smithfield. 
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It is most likely that he would have lost himself sooner or later, let him 
have turned which way he would, but this mistake set him all wrong at 
once, and the farther he went of course the more he became désorienté. 
As everything, however, was perfectly new to him, it signified little 
which route he took for the purpose of seeing the town ; but after walk- 
ing for two or three hours, and all his supposed landmarks having long 
since been obliterated from his memory, he began to feel tired, and 
thought it would be as well if he could discover the shortest way back 
to his hotel, He resolved, therefore, to take the first cab he saw, and 
coming presently toa stand, called out ‘ Hé!” in that unmistakable 
accent which causes the charioteers of London so much diversion, and 
holds out to them so excellent a prospect of doubling their fares. 

‘Where to, yer honner ?” asked the waterman, holding the door 
open and his hand also, in the delusive expectation of a copper, “ where 
to ?” 

Monsieur Alexis Frogére took out his calepin, and turning to the 
entry which he had made, read it out aloud, but the waterman could 
make nothing of it. 

“ Blest if I can understand his gibberish, Bill,” said the aqueous func- 
tionary. ‘ He’s wrote sumthin’ down in a little book which it’s where 
he wants to be driv, but the dooce hisself couldn’t make it out—no, I 
defies him so to do!" 

“Can't yer take hold of the book and read it yerself,” replied the 
Automedon, gruffly. 

Alexis, who had tried to follow this brief colloquy, anticipated the 
waterman’s movement by showing him the page, pointing at the same 
time to the address, which he had written down in his most legible hand, 
and spelling it over as distinctly as he could. ‘The waterman burst into a 
fit of laughter. 

“ Well, if this “ere don’t beat cockfi’tin’ !”’ he exclaimed, as soon as he 
was able to speak. 

** Wot’s the row now?” asked the driver, jumping off his box ; “you're 
always arter sumthin’, you are.” 

“ Here, then,” said the waterman, handing him the book, “ try your 
hand at it. P’r’aps you knows the lowcallity !” and again he exploded 
with mirth. 

* Loweallity, my eyes !” screamed the cabman; “I should think I did, 
and a many on ’em!” And he, too, went off into a roar. 

Alexis in a fary darted out of the cab, snatched the calepin from the 
man’s hand, doubled his fist, thought better of it, stamped on the pave- 
ment, “ sackered,” as the waterman afterwards said, ‘“ most awful,” and 
then dashed down the first turning in a state of mind which is feebly 
— by the term “ frantic.” 

the'rage of a Frenchman, particularly if he be from the south, 
evaporates as speedily as it is generated, and before he had got to the 
end of the street his anger had completely subsided. Still the dilemma 
he was in remained the same, and how to extricate himself from it 
became a question. Had Monsieur Alexis Frogére been a distressed 
traveller some three or four centuries back, he would have invoked the 
aid of “ Our Lady of the Four Crossings” to help him in his trouble, but 
as that custom is obsolete—even in Provence—and would not have been 
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of much service to him in the streets of London, he resolved to gulp 
down his pride and ask his way of the first respectable person he met. 
A goodly, portly, elderly, and rather grave-looking gentleman soon made 
his appearance, who might have been an Alderman or a Bank Director— 
if the two functions had been compatible—and whose respectability was 
manifested by a bunch of seals dangling from his fob. To him Alexis 
addressed himself, but “the “ nong tong paw” expression of the elderly 
gentleman’s countenance soon made it clear that he did not understand 
French. Alexis, therefore, had once more recourse to his ca/epin, and 
saying, “ I loose my rod, show him me,” pointed, as before, to the written 
address. The elderly gentleman, half suspecting an appeal to his 
charity, but reassured by the dress of Alexis, took out his gold double eye- 
glass, held it over the bridge of his nose, and began deliberately to read 
the inscription. In an instant the gravity of his features deepened into 
severity, he became as red in the face as a turkey-cock, and thrust the 
petitioner away from him so rudely as nearly to drive him off the kerb- 
stone. 

“‘ How dare you, sir,” said the ~~ magnate, “how dare you practise 
your insolent tricks-upon me. If I only had you at—at—if—if—if 
there were but a policeman at hand,—stand back, sir, or I'll take the 
law into my own hands,—you abominable—impudent—vile—foreign— 
reprobate !” | 

With these indignant words the elderly gentleman strode on, giving 
vent to all sorts of anathemas, and occasionally turning round to brandish 
his cane at poor Alexis, who stood stock still, perfectly stunned by the 
wrath he had so suddenly and innocently excited. He was roused from 
his bewilderment by a tap on his shoulder. He turned hastily, and saw 
beside him an individual attired in what the police reporters call “ the 
first style of fashion,” that is to say, in trousers and waistcoat checked 
of the largest and showiest pattern, with glittering chains, double pins, 
a brilliant shawl scarf, a profusion of glossy, well-curled hair, and other 
aristocratic adornments. 

“T beg your pardon,” said the stranger, speaking French very fluently, 
though not with the purest accent,—‘ may I ask what is the matter?” 

The despair of Alexis was instantaneously changed to rapture; he 
rapidly yon the circumstances of his position, how he had contrived 
to lose his way, ‘and how very much he wanted to find it. The stranger 
was full of commiseration, and would be most happy to be of service; “ but 
why,” he asked, “ was that old gentleman in such a passion with him?” 
Alexis could not tell—he had merely shown him his address—and then 
be went through all that happened to him, both at the cab-stand and 
since. The stranger asked to be allowed to look at the direction; but, 
polite as he appeared, could not refrain from laughing when he read it. 
Alexis was half inclined to be angry again, but moderating himself, 
requested his new friend to tell him why he did so. 

‘The fact is,” said the stranger, “ you have made a singular mistake. 
Instead of copying the name of a street, you have taken down a very 
common inscription—a species of prohibition, in short, on a point about 
which English people are extremely particular.” 

He then explained to Alexis the real state of the case, which it is not 
necessary we should detail. 
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«‘ But now,” he continued, “we are as far off as ever from the place 
where you live. I dare say, as you are a Frenchman, it is somewhere 


near Leices 
The per rete those two words seemed to pour a flood of light on the 
mem i 


Alexis. 

" ‘Ah, yes!” he exclaimed, “Hotel des Provengaux, tout prés de 
Lé-ces-terre-squarr! Voila l’endroit !” P 

“TI thought so,” returned his friend, smiling ; “it is some distance 
from here, but I make no doubt we shall find it. I live in that neigh- 
bourhood myself.”’ 

This was most welcome news, and arm-in-arm they walked off together, 
the stranger eliciting as they went a variety of particulars, which made 
him secretly congratulate himself on having made the acquaintance of 
Monsieur Alexis Frogére. On his own part he was equally communi- 
cative—confidence always begets confidence—and Alexis learnt that his 
companion, who called himself Sir Fitzwilliam Canterbury, was a person 
of high birth and large fortune, very fond of residing abroad, especially 
at Boulogne, and one of those who thought that life was worth nothing 
unless it was seasoned with plenty of amusement. Such a creed is 
seldom badly received by a Frenchman, and its avowal greatly heightened 
the satisfaction of Alexis. 

Sir Fitzwilliam himself was so elated at having met with a congenial 
soul that he opened out in the liveliest and most agreeable manner, 
discoursing of the pleasant society and delightful entertainments which 
were to be had in London, if a fellow was only properly introduced. 
He was in the full tide of his subject when—to use a nautical phrase— 
he was suddenly brought up “all standing.” Alexis turned inquiringly 
to his friend to ascertain the cause, and observed that his eyes were 
fixed, with an expression of trouble, if not of alarm, on some object 
before him. Looking in the same direction, he noticed a tall man ap- 
proaching, by no means so magnificently dressed as Sir Fitzwilliam, but 
who appeared to be quite on equal terms with him, for, as he passed, he 
nodded to him in the most familiar way, and the Baronet’s face became 
as pale as chalk,—a paleness which greatly relieved the sable hue of his 
moustache, Sir Fitzwilliam being a follower, if not a promoter, of “ the 
movement.”—Alexis asked if he were ill ? 

‘“‘Tt was not that exactly,” replied Sir Fitzwilliam, “though he did 
feel rather queer,—un peu comme ca—but the truth was the walk was 
a little too much for him, he so seldom went out except in a carriage, 
and never in this part of the town, that it would be better,” he thought, 
“to hail a cab, so if Alexis did not mind they would get on a little 
faster, to find one the sooner.” 

The Baronet suited the action to the word, and began to step out as 
vigorously as if he were in the habit of winning pedestrian wagers, so 
that Alexis, who was much shorter, could with difficulty keep up with 
him. Notwithstanding his disclaimer, Sir Fitzwilliam seemed to be 
tolerably familiar, not only with the broad thoroughfares but with all the 
short cuts, and Alexis noticed that he never turned a corner without 
casting a wistful glance behind him as if there were somebody in his 
wake whom he wanted to get rid of. On one occasion Alexis fancied 
he caught a glimpse of the same tall man who had passed them a short 
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time before; but as the Baronet took no notice, he was no doubt mis- 
taken. After several ins and outs, through: half a dozen obscure alleys, 
a straight line of street lay before them, when Sir Fitzwilliam, whose 
spirits seemed to be rising again, playfully proposed that they should 
“just have a run” till they got to the cab-stand, “not a hundred yards 
off now, he remembered.” Alexis was already nearly blown, and had it 
depended on his own exertions could never have got up the necessary 
steam, but taken in tow, as it were, by the nimble-footed man of fashion 
to whose arm he clung, he managed to increase his pace, and as the 
Baronet had predicted, a line of cabs soon came in view. “ Haymarket 
like winking’’ was the word, and away they sped, Alexis very much out 
of breath, and not very clearly comprehending the reason for so much 
celerity. 

It 2 all very well to tell a cabman to drive fast, nor is it difficult to 
make him do so, provided you hint at the stimulus which, all the world 
over, is more efficacious than either whip or spur; but there are some 
contingencies when the best-intentioned Jehu can neither drive fast nor 
even drive at all, and such was the case at present. The morning, as 
we have’ said, was gloomy and, as the day wore on, there were un- 
mistakable signs to.the weather-wise of the approach of a thick fog. 
Sir Fitzwilliam Canterbury—for some private reason of his own—felt 
very glad of the fact, though the desire he openly expressed to deposit 
his friend safely before the fog came on was somewhat at variance with 
his secret wishes. 

“‘ Let me see,” he said, taking a fine gold repeater, with a bunch of 
massive seals, from the breast-pocket of his coat—rather an odd place, 
by-the-by, for a man of fashion to keep his watch in,—“ let me see ; it is 
now three o’clock. I am to have an interview with the Home Secretary 
at four; I shall have plenty of time to set you down and keep my 
appointment in Downing-street afterwards, and when I have seen Lord 
Pumicestone, I shall be most happy if you will do me the honour to dine 
with me at my chambers—near the—that is to say—in the Albany: 1 
will pick you up en passant.” 

This was an excessively friendly invitation, on the part, too, of a 
perfect stranger, though it was in keeping with the civility which Alexis 
had already experienced, and he was on the point of accepting it when 
he suddenly recollected that he was under a similar engagement to Mr. 
Tuberose in the City. He explained his difficulty to Sir Fitzwilliam, 
who replied : 

“Don’t let that deprive me of the pleasure of your company, mon 
cher. I know Tuberose very well,—in point of fact I get all my toilet 
things there—have dealt with him for some years—he won’t expect you 
such an evening: as this; by the way, it gets thicker every moment ; I 
don’t think you could get into the City to-night if you were to try ever 
s0,—yes, it’s a regular case of London fog, so you had better take your 
cutlet with me, and send an excuse to Cheapside.” 

Under the circumstances of the case, and proud, it must be confessed, 
of having acquired the friendship of an English Milor, Alexis—who did 
not look forward with rejoicing to a second visit to the City—suffered him- 
self to be persuaded, and the programme, as arranged by Sir Fitzwilliam 
Canterbury, was agreed to. Some of its details were, however, cut short 
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by the fog, and the horse’s pace, which had been brisk enough at first, 
gradually subsided to a walk, and presently he stopped altogether. 

“‘ What's the matter, Cabby ?” cried the Baronet, lowering one of the 
front windows, for he did not relish this slow move. ‘Why don’t you 

et on?” ! 
. ‘‘T should like to know how I am to,” was the reply. “It’s as thick 
as pee-soop. I can’t see nuthin’ afore me. We're in the Strand, I 
b’leeve, leastways we wos two or three minnits ago ; but if I goes on 
drivin’ we shall be walkin’, I expect, into some o’ the silversmiths’ win- 
ders, so I think, gents, you'd better git out, and I’ll try and find my way 
home by myself.” 

‘‘ Not a bad idea that sort of smash,” said the Baronet, in an under 
tone, “ only which way to bolt with the swag, that’s the question. No, 
no !—I must make the most of what I've got. You're quite right, my 

fellow,” continued Sir Fitzwilliam, aloud ; ‘let us out.” 

The cabman jumped down, and opened the door. Alexis paid the 
fare,—his companion having “only gold” about him,—and was just 
getting out, when he felt a pull at his coat-tail. 

‘De IJ’autre cbté,” whispered Sir Fizwilliam, “je vous dirai pourquoi 
tout-ailleurs.” 

As he spoke, the Baronet lowered the sash on his side, rapidly turned 
the handle of the door, was in the street in a second, and with Alexis on 
his arm, who followed mechanically, scudded away as fast as he could 
run. He did not state the real cause of this abrupt maneuvre, but we 
may as well mention that it was occasioned by the glare of a chemist’s 
bottle—the only thing that had a chance in the fog—falling full on the 
features of the identical tall man who had previously favoured Sir Fitz- 
william with a recognition, but whom he did not seem at all desirous 
to meet again. 

It was not necessary, for any purpose of concealment, to run very far, 
neither was it very practicable. Half a dozen yards of London fog are 


as effectual a screen as illimitable space, and no sooner had Sir Fitz- 
william reached the pavement on the opposite side of the street than 
he pulled up. 

“ Where are we?” exclaimed Alexis, as soon as a violent fit of 
coughing would allow him to articulate. “This devil of fog strangles 
me !” 

*¢ Keep your mouth shut, mon cher,” replied the Baronet ; “ T’ll pilo 
you—if I can.” 

The proviso was necessary, for in such a fog as now prevailed even 
**Memory-corner Thompson”? might have acknowledged himself at 
fault without much damage to his reputation. To depend upon eyesight 
was out of the question, since even tl:e street lamps could scarcely be 
discerned, and then only when wayfarers ran against the posts; and 
as to the shops—such as were not closed—the lights in them shed no 
ray upon the outer air. It was, therefore, with cautious steps, and one 
extended arm, Alexis being hooked on to the other, that the Baronet 
groped his way, ing as near the houses as possible. To proceed in 
a straight line could only arise from accident, it being one of the marked 
pene of fog to impress the mind with a false idea of longitude and 
atitude, as if, like a mirror, it reversed the conditions of locality. The 
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great difficulty was where the streets intersected each other; then, the 
result of crossing over became purely a matter of chance. At last, after 
creeping along for a full half-hour, not without numerous collisions, the 
unconfined gas flaring in a butcher’s window, but only to render the fog 
more visible, enabled Sir Fitzwilliam to ask the proprietor, who was 
standing within the rail of his doorway, whether he were not in the 
Strand, and how far from Charing-cross ? The man replied, in a hoarse, 
foggy voice, that he was in ‘ Doory-lane ;” and, in answer to further 
questions, ** not more than six or seven doors from Long-acre.” This was 
greater luck than the Baronet had expected, for he had unconsciously 
steered to the very spot most suitable for the object he had in view. He 
knew from the butcher’s description that he was within a few yards of a 
court where stood a tavern so familiar to him, that he reckoned he should 
have little trouble in finding it. But he kept his knowledge to h‘mself, 
observing to his companion that they had most unfortunately strayed 
into a part of the town with which he was entirely unacquainted, that it 
was several miles from the quarter he wanted to reach, that he despaired 
of conducting Alexis to his hotel so long as the fog lasted, and that the 
only thing for it was to try and discover some place where they could dine 
a get a bed, in case they were obliged to remain till morning. As for 
his interview with the Home Secretary, he must of course give that up, 
though it would be very detrimental to the public interests, and for the 
rest they must make it out the best way they could. Alexis was only 
tuo glad to take refuge anywhere from the blinding, choking atmo- 
sphere, to offer any opposition to his friend’s proposal ; so submitting 
himself once more to the Baronet’s guidance, the latter began to feel 
about, and as the entrance to the court was so near, he shortly hit upon 
it. It was now comparatively plain sailing ; but though he soon found 
the house he was in search of, the discovery seemed to be the mere effect 
of chance. They entered, and were shown into a very dingy coffee- 
room, by no means free from the all-pervading fog, where, at a table in 
a corner near the fire, a man was seated at dinner. 

Sir Fitzwilliam shrugged his shoulders as if the place were quite unfit 
for a person of his rank, and with a lofty air, as he glanced at the solitary 
stranger, inquired if his friend and himself could not be private. The 
waiter was sorry to say the only spare room was engaged, but they would 
be quite ‘to theirselves” here, for the gent in the corner had said he did 
not mean to stay long, and it wasn’t likely many more customers would 
drop in “of such an evening as this.” Accommodating himself to the 
necessity, the Baronet explained to Alexis how matters stood, and then 
ordered dinner to be got ready directly, with a preliminary bottle of 
sherry to wash down the fog which, he said, stuck in his throat “like 
Macbeth’s ‘ Amen.’” 

The wine was brought, the dinner speedily followed, and Sir Fitz- 
william and his friend fell to with an appetite sharpened by exercise and 
the excessive rawness of the atmosphere. The former expressed his sur- 
prise at things being done so well in ‘such an out-of-the-way hole as this 
—so different to the Clarendon” —and Alexis, warmed and stimulated b 
the strong sherry, recovered his natural gaiety, which had been sorely de- 
pressed ever since his arrival in England, and particularly by the occur- 
rences of the day. A lively conversation ensued, and Sir Fitzwilliam 
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gave scope to a fine faculty for narration with which he was endowed, 
astonishing his French companion by the account he gave of his noble 
estates and splendid position. But he declared that, much as he had seen 
of the world, he had never met with any one whom he so ardently desired 
to call his friend as Alexis. It was something quite extraordinary—he 
could not account for it—but so it was; and to prove to him that he was 
telling him only what was literally and sacredly true, he would impart to 
him a secret that should make his fortune. 

“ But,” said Sir Fitzwilliam, interrupting himself in mid-career, and 

speaking in a lower tone, “it wouldn’t, perhaps, be altogether safe to name 
it in a place like this, unless one felt quite certain that the fellow who is 
sitting on the other side of the fireplace, reading his newspaper, did not 
understand French. If you will ask him for the paper we shall see at 
once.” 
Upon this hint, Alexis, who was all eagerness to hear the Baronet’s 
communication, rose from the table, and approaching the stranger, ad- 
dressed him as the other had requested. The individual perceiving that 
he was spoken to, looked up and stared hard at Alexis, who repeated his 
question in a louder and ve distinct tone, but the appeal was fruitless. 
The stranger shook his head, and turning with a helpless air towards Sir 
Fitzwilliam, observed : 

“ Might I make so bold as to ask you, sir, what your friend is say- 
ing. I’m from Norfolk, myself, and don’t know anything about 
German.” 

‘‘ J] imagine que! vous parliez Allemand !’’ said the Baronet, with a 
smile, as Alexis returned to his seat; “il n’y a pas du danger.” Then 
addressing the Norfolk man: “Oh, he was merely asking for the paper 
when you've done with it. Pray, don’t hurry yourself.” 

“ You shall have it directly, sir,” replied the N orfolk man ; “I was just 
looking at the Smithfield news, to see the price of beasts—for I only come 
up this morning to attend to-morrow’s market, and I want to lay out my 
money to advantage.” 

Sir Fitzwilliam explained this statement to Alexis, and the Norfolk man, 
apparently encouraged by the Baronet’s condescension in listening to him, 
went on: 

“It’s rather aukerd for one who’s a stranger in Lunnon to have much 
money about him, and I shan’t be quite easy till I've emptied this here.” 
He pulled out, as he spoke, a large, greasy pocket-book, which seemed to 
be stuffed full of bank notes. “ Asking your pardon for my boldness,” 
he continued, “I dare say, now, although you two gentlemen must be a 
sight richer than me—I’m nothing but a Norfolk grazier—that I’ve got 
more money about me than both of you put together.” 

The Baronet laughed scornfully. ‘ Would the grazier lay him five 
pounds on the subject ?” 

No,—he didn’t like to do that, but he didn’t mind standing a bow! of 
unch if he lost. They would have it in, and then decide the question. 
he Baronet made Alexis au fait of the stranger’s singular proposition 

while the latter rang the bell and ordered the punch. Alexis was greatly 
amused at the idea. 

*“* Heureusement,” said he, “ j’ai justement ici dans ma portefeuille, 
pour trois mille francs ; eroyez-vous qu'il en a autant ?” 

“ He hasn’t half the amount, I’m sure of it,” returned Sir Fitz, in French, 
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- -«4+besides, I’ve a crossed cheque upon Spooney and Co. for a thousand, 


myself.” 

‘ Allons donc! Va pour le campaguard! Enfongons-le!” exclaimed 
Alexis, on whom the wine he had drunk began to take effect. 

The punch came, the waiter retired, and the stranger drawing his 
chair close to the table where the two friends sat, once more produced his 
pocket-book. He counted his fives, his tens, his twenties, his thirties, 
there was even a fifty in the greasy receptacle, and summing it all up, 
proclaimed with an air of triumph, that he was master of no less than 
five hundred and ey pounds! 

“ That’s a tolerable figure,” said the Baronet, “ but this beats you ;” 
and he took from his porte-monnaie the crossed cheque he had spoken of, 
and flourished it before the countryman’s eyes. 

“‘ That looks like it,” retorted the N orfoll man,—* but I shan’t give 
in till I see that bit of paper cashed. What can you show, Musseer ?” 

“ T show mine! Togezzer—vee vin!” said Alexis, exultingly ; “ zere, 
see—one, two, tree billets, each one tousand francs,—one hundred twenty 
livres sterlings.” 

“ Billies!” said the Norfolk man, “ what’s billies? I wouldn’t give 
you ten pound for a bushel of ’em. That ain’t money neither in my 
opinion.” 

“You are hard to convince, my friend,” said Sir Fitzwilliam, in rather 
a contemptuous tone; “ however, as there was no wager laid it doesn’t 
much signify. You seem, however, to set so much store by your dirty 
notes, I recommend you to put them up safely.” 

“ Well,” replied the Norfolk man, “it may be as you say, sir; at all 
events your advice is good,—and if this little gentleman’s billies ts good, 
I recommend him to do the same, and you too, sir.”’ 

A glass or two of punch went round, and a convivial feeling began to 
prevail. The Norfolk man returned to the charge,—his money evidently 
burnt in his pocket,—but not in the ordinary manner—it was to preserve, 
not spend, that he was so anxious to do something with it. He should 
have occasion, he said, to go out shortly, if the fog cleared up, and 
did not like the idea of exposing himself to the risk.of being robbed. If 
he knew now of any safe place where he could deposit his cash! Upon 
hearing this remark, Sir Fitzwilliam Canterbury observed, that, as far 
as he could judge, the house they were in appeared to be a highly respect- 
able one, and no doubt the landlord would gladly take charge of any sum 
that might be entrusted to him. The Norfolk man said, that might 
be all very well, but he wanted to know if the Baronet and his friend 
were willing to do the same, as, if so, he should have no objection. Sir 
Fitzwilliam replied, that as far as he was concerned he would deposit his 
money wherever the rest did; the gentleman from the country might take 
charge of it if he liked ; it was a crossed cheque and could only be paid 
through a banker, so he knew he was safe. The Norfolk man shook his 
head at this proposition; he didn’t want any man’s money but his own, 
but he couldn’t deny but that the Baronet had spoke out straightforward 
and aboveboard ; what did Musseer say ? Alexis was in the | sees to 
say or do anything that his friend suggested, and laid his portefewille on 
the table beside the Baronet’s porte-monnaie and the grazier’s greas 
pocket-book, Sir Fitzwilliam now said he would place them in the leah. 
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lord’s hands, and taking them up left the apartment, the Norfolk man 
observing that his mind was easy at last. He was in the act of helping 
Alexis to another glass of punch, when Sir Fitzwilliam hastily re-entered 
the room, looking very much flurried. 

“‘ )—n it, Joe !” he said, in a hurried whisper to the Norfolk man, ‘that 
crusher, Lynx, is outside; I caught a glimpse of him close to the door. I 
must mizzle the other way ; but there’s something to be got rid of for fear 
of accidents. You follow presently ; the crusher won’t come in just yet.” 
Then turning to Alexis, he said, with a smile, “Ce pauvre campagnard 
avait l’air un peu soucieux, mais je l’ai calmé. Cependant je me suis 
rappelé que je ne dois pas vous quitter sans laisser quelquechose en gage 
pour vous assurer de mon retour. Voici ma montre avec ses breloques, 
ga vaut cent-cinquante guinées, gardez-les pendant mon absence.” 

With these words he thrust into the hands of the surprised Alexis the 
watch and seals which he had exhibited a few hours before, and turning 
on his heel, quitted the apartment by a side door. 

‘¢ That’s honnerable,” said the grazier, with a strong aspiration that 
savoured rather of London than Norfolk,—‘ what a splendid ticker!” He 
then muttered to himself, ‘‘I see how it is—that’s a tell-tale. I mustn’t be 
found here neither. I should like, tho’,” he continued aloud, ‘‘to see 
where my money is put, for he hasn’t left me no watch; so if you'll 
excuse me, Musseer,”—and, taking up his hat, he too left the room by 
the same door as the Baronet, leaving Alexis alone, astonished at the 
rapidity with which the occurrences just described had taken place, and 
staring stupidly at the gold repeater. 

He was thus absorbed when his reverie was broken by a large, strong 
hand, which seized him by the wrist, and looking up he saw before him 
the same tall man who had nodded to Sir Fitzwilliam when he met him 
in the street. 

‘I’ve got you, my cove,” said Sergeant Lynx, of the Detective force, 
for he it was who, becoming aware of the fact, very shortly after it hap- 
pened, that Mr. Grummage, the rich corn dealer of Mark-lane, had been 
robbed of his watch by a foreigner, had been on the look-out for him all 
the afternoon. He had noticed the soi-disant Baronet, a regular swell- 
mobsman, in company with Alexis, and when he afterwards heard of the 
robbery, had settled it in his own mind that they were the parties, and 
but for the fog he should have nabbed them when the cab stopped. The 
haunts of the Baronet being, however, well known to him, he had made 
his way to several without success, till at last he hit upon the right one. 
When once he found that he was on the right track, he laid an embargo 
on two of the ordinary police who went past, despatched them round the 
court to the back entrance of the tavern, and kept watch himself at the 
front door. 

Alexis was thunderstruck. 

** A qui en voulez-vous, Monsieur ?” 

“This won’t do, you know, Mister Voollyvoo; you must come 
along with me. We shall have the other chap presently. You're 
my pris’ner.” 

“ Prisonnier ! Jamais!” cried Alexis, making an offer of resistance ; 
but the strong hand of Sergeant Lynx kept him down like a child, and 
before he was aware of it a pair of handcuffs prevented him from 


scratching. 
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While this operation was being performed a great noise was heard 
in the passage, and presently the other two policemen appeared, drag. 
ing along Sir Fitzwilliam Canterbury and the Norfolk man, both in 
pitiable plight, for it appeared that in scaling the wall of the back-yard, 
the Baronet had been seized by one of Sergeant Lynx’s agents, and in 
struggling to free himself had fallen backwards into the rain-water butt, 
which had given way with his weight and discharged him and its con- 
tents over the Norfolk man, who was crouching beneath the wall. 

Bow-street was close at hand, and thither the whole party were con- 
veyed, where they spent the night in the station-house. 

On the following morning they were “had up” before the magistrate, 
when it soon became apparent that M. Alexis Frogére had been the 
innocent dupe of the two confederates. He was dismissed with a strong 
caution as to the choice of his companions; his money, found upon the 
Baronet—together with a bundle of flash notes and a spurious cheque— 
was returned to him, and he left the office with Mr. Tuberose, who 
only learnt by a message from the Police-office how the guest for whom 
he waited dinner in vain had passed the night. 

We are not aware of what has since happened to Monsieur Alexis, 
but the daily papers have recorded the occupation of the Baronet and of 
the Norfolk man : they are now picking oakum in one of her Majesty’s 
metropolitan establishments, where we wish them as happy a New Year 


as they deserve and are likely to enjoy. 








THE BLESSINGS OF THE POOR. 
BY J. E, CARPENTER. 


Ou! covet not the rich man’s praise, 
’Tis seldom found sincere ; 

A purchased fame no worth displays, 
Tis always bought too dear; 

I'd rather die unknown to fame, 
And peace of mind secure, 

For better than a tarnished name, 
The blessings of the poor! 


No charm for me the flatterer’s smile, 
Too oft it hides a sneer ; 

Give me the friend devoid of guile, 
Whose tribute is—a tear: 

A gift that ne’er can be repaid 
I deem alone is pure,— 

The noblest hearts are those who aid 
The blessings of the poor! 


The tempter Wealth, too oft it comes 
To wreck a noble heart, 

In Fashion's proud and pamper’d homes, 
Where Splendour dwells apart ; 

How many deem not of the pain 
In dwellings, still obscure, 

That happier far would be to gain 

The blessings of the poor ! 
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LITERARY LEAFLETS. 
BY SIR NATHANIEL, 
No. XV.—ALEXANDER SmitTH’s Poems, 


Most readers of Alexander Smith’s verses, it may be presumed, have 
first met with them in the shape of extracts and fragmentary specimens, 
as quoted piecemeal in the journals and magazines of the day. And, 
equally it may be presumed, few who have so met with them, have not 
been attracted to read him in the completeness of his own volume. May 
it not be yet again presumed, that disappointment on the whole has been 
the result? In fact, is not this singularly-gifted minstrel more effective 
by far when heard, as it were, in broken outbursts of song, and fitful 

ts of melody, than when fully equipped in his singing-robes he essays 
to charm and subdue by a sustained effort, by strains of linked sweetness 
long drawn out ? 

When Sir Walter Scott wanted a motto for a new chapter, concerning 
the fate of Ravenswood, or the fortunes of Nigel, rather than be at the 
trouble of hunting up something suitable from Anderson’s British Poets, 
or Lamb’s Dramatic Specimens, he would spin out a web from his own 
brain, and simply eudualios the product, “Old Play.” These often 
brilliant bits of fiction, forged for the occasion, as they differ in kind, so 
perhaps they are sometimes, as far as they go, superior in degree, to the 
poetry of his duly finished lyrical romances. Now, in Alexander Smith’s 
volume of poems, there are scores upon scores of passages which, isolated 
and presented motto-wise, might be similarly underlined ‘ Old Play’’— 
and which all but the adept connoisseurs of criticism might really believe 
to be borrowed from some richly tropical dramatist of Elizabethan days ; 
modernised a little, perchance, but that not much. You might write 
Shakspeare under a few such passages, and “the general” would not 
demur, but might simply differ among themselves whether the particular 
excerpt were from Love’s Labour’s Lost, or from the Midsummer Night’s 
Dream. As for Beaumont and Fletcher, Massinger and Ford, Webster 
and Jonson, Middleton and Dekker, Chapman and Shirley, with perfect 
impunity you might draw on their names to almost any amount—the 
aforesaid modernisation always provided. An eclectic Dodd’s book of 
“‘ Beauties” would give a not unjust notion of Alexander Smith, although 
in appraising Shakspeare such a book is “tolerable and not to be 
endured.” 

For, it must be owned, the Glasgow* poet’s conduct of a story—his 
constructive power, as exhibited in his chief performance—is “stark 
naught.” His “ Life-Drama” is neither life-like nor dramatic. The 
dramatis persone are hardly to be known one from another, unless by a 
diligent consultation of the names prefixed to their several rhapsodies. 
What the plot is, is not to be known at all, by any consultation whatever. 
All we can gather is, that the hero has been guilty of something distress- 





* Though Glasgowegian by “breeding,” by “birth” Mr. Smith is, we believe, 
of Kilmarnock—the town which had the honour of giving to the world the first 
edition of Burns. 
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ingly bad, but we are quite in the dark as to what it may have been : 
although, to judge by the manner of his self-accusations, it would seem 
to have been, as Mrs. Quickly would say, “ wilful adultery and murder” 
at the least. After all, however, it may not have been so bad—may have 
been nothing of the kind—only Walter’s ravings leave us to surmise the 
gloomiest, and be prepared for the worst. Again and again we feel con- 
strained to say to him: Nay, but sit down, there’s a good soul, and 
keep yourself quiet awhile, and do tell us what it’s all about? Is it an 
Old Bailey case, or a case of whisky-toddy ? Is it indigestion tx esse 
that afflicts you, or the gallows tz posse? Under which curse, Bezonian ? 
In the department of similitudes and imagery, wherewith to adorn his 
tale, though not to point his moral, Mr. Smith is probably unrivalled 
among his contemporaries for astonishing affluence and prodigal expendi- 
ture. <A trope flies from out his mouth whenever he opens it. His 
“ plainest intention” is made to ‘curl with metaphors.”* Had he been 
born and bred a little farther north, in St. Kilda itself, he would, we 
cannot but think, have been a living refutation of Johnson’s assertion, 
that St. Kilda poetry must needs be very barren of imagery. ‘‘ We had 
in the course of our tour,” says Boswell, “ heard of St. Kilda poetry. Dr. 
Johnson observed, ‘It must be very poor, because they have very few 
images.’ BosweLi: ‘There may be a poetical genius shown in com- 
bining these, and in making poetry of them.’ Jonson: ‘Sir, a man 
cannot make fire but in proportion as he has fuel. He cannot coin 
guineas but in proportion as he has gold.’” Now Alexander Smith coins 
guineas past reckoning out of a surprisingly small nugget of bullion. 
Had he lived all his days on St. Kilda’s rocks, he might have written 
just as readily as he has done, every‘ one of the images in his poetry, and 
they are Legion. For, whence are his images taken? From sources 
which might be studied far more favourably in the bleak prison-island of 
Lady Grange, than in the bustling city of St. Mungo. The sea—the 
sun, moon, and stars. In devotion to the latter, Alexander Smith might 
divide honours with Galileo, in a right to the title “starry.” Like the 
children of Leda, he deserves to be exalted hereafter among the stars,— 


Aaprpev dotpey modov éEavvaas. 


We have our fears, in sooth, that had he lived in the days of Elias the 
prophet, and been one of the mixed multitude on Mount Carmel, who 
were adjured to choose that day whom they would serve, his voice would 
have been for the sun-god. As an infant in his nurse’s arms, we suspect 
him of erying for the moon with high treble vehemence. When a petti- 
coated Ayrshire laddie, conning Divine Songs for Children, his favourite 
piece was doubtless “ Twinkle, twinkle, little star”—and the line “ How 
{ wonder what you are!” he must have repeated with wistful dreamy 
intensity. Can he sympathise with the patriarch Job in accounting it 
criminal atheism to worship the host of heaven:—‘“ if I beheld the sun 
when it shined, or the moon walking in brightness ; and my heart hath 





7 


* “T sought out,” says the Country Parson, “ quaint words and trim invention— 
My thoughts began to burnish, sprout, and swell, 
Curling with metaphors a plain intention, 
Decking the sense as if it were to sell.” 

GEORGE HERBERT. 
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been secretly enticed, or my mouth hath kissed my hand”? Rather 
would he make one with those “airy spirits” described by Ben Jonson, 
which 





play with falling stars, 
And mount the sphere of fire, to kiss the moon. 


In the one icular of sunset “ effects,” what vigour and variety his 
descriptions show! He may apply to himself what Wordsworth says— 
“an auxiliar light came from my mind, which on the setting sun be- 
stowed new splendour.” Now he stands with forehead bathed with 
sunset on a mountain’s summer crown—(dear to him should be mountain 
heights, if only because, like sovran Blane, visited all night by troops of 
stars)—and looks up toward the descending shadows of darkness. Now 
he watches a sunset amid orchestral thunders, the gloom rift with golden 
furrows, and the black masses finally melted to a sphere of rosy light. 
Now he pictures the western sky all washed with fire, while, in the 
midst, the sun beats like a pulse, welling at every beat a spreading wave 
of lustre. Then again the sunset hangs before him like a dream that 
shakes a demon in his fiery lair—the clouds standing around like gaping 
caves, fantastic pinnacles, citadels throbbing in their own fierce light, tall 
spires that come and go like spires of flame, cliffs quivering with fire- 
snow, and peaks of piled gorgeousness, and rocks of fire a-tilt and poised, 
bare beaches, crimson seas, all Auddled in that dreadful west, and 
trembling in unsteadfast light before the blaze of the angry sun.* Then 
again he depicts Night mounting her chariot in the eastern glooms to 
chase the flying sun, whose flight has left footprints of glory in the clouded 
west—the cloudy manes of her swimming steeds wet with heavy dews— 
bats and grisly owls on noiseless wings flocking round her in the pale 
spectral light. At another time, and in another mood, he espies the same 
sun large and red, his day’s work done, sitting right portly within the 
lazy west, and staring at the world with a round, rubicund, wine-bibbing 
face. Then the sun is represented as, Czsar-like, gathering his robes 
around him as he falls. Then as waited on by clouds previously attired 
in homely dun and grey, but now—like parasites that dress themselves in 
smiles to feed a great man’s eye —putting on in haste their purple 
mantles trimmed with ragged gold, and congregating in a shining 
crowd, to flatter with bright faces the sinking orb. Again, the poet 
marks how the sunset builds a city frail as dream, with bridges, towers, 
streets of splendour—and how these fabrics crumble into rosy ruin, and 
then grow grey as heath. Then we have a strangely imposing picture 
we as John Martin must love to study brush in hand—of the sun 
dying like a cloven king in his own blood—while the distant moon, like 
a pale prophetess, whom he has wronged, leans eager forward, with most 
hungry eyes, watching him bleed to death—she brightening and dilating 
as he faints—until, revenge complete, she walks in lonely triumph 
through the night. And anon the sun is likened to a perjured lover, 
that has left dreary the pale deserted east, forgetful of her dewy dawn 
and his own morning vows, and now flattering his new love, the happy- 
blushing west. And yet once more, the great orb dying in a ring of 





* For these and other “ studies” of setting suns, enf. “ Life-Drama,” pp. 28, 35, 
51, 84, 127, 129, 134, 151, 206, 207. 
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clouds ‘is likened to hoary Jacob, couched in death, among his wait- 
ing sons. 

And as for the stars—let the poet’s answer to them that do accuse him 
be this, in the reply of Walter to Violet’s sarcasm (‘Great friends of 
yours; you love them overmuch”’) : 

I love the stars too much! ... 

You cannot love them, lady, till you dwell 

In mighty towns ; immured in their black hearts, 
_, The stars are nearer to you than the fields. 

I’d grow an Atheist in these towns of trade, 

Were’t not for stars. 


What a sudden gush of beauty there is in that abrupt transition in Duke 
Vincentio’s discourse, in the prison cell of Vienna (“ Measure for Mea- 
sure”), from details of dungeon vice in its blackness of darkness, and 
directions for the gaoler and the hangman, and depressing associations 
with the foul atmosphere, foul victims, foul satellites of the place—to the 
calm holy dayspring whose first herald is seen through the reeking bars : 
—“ Look, the unfolding star calls up the shepherd.” What suggestive 
power and pathos in those few words—what a solemn-sweet parenthesis 
in discourse devoted to the strifes and sins of the condemned cell !—turn- 
ing aside, for one little moment, from the bad city’s corruption that 
‘‘ boils and bubbles, till it o’er-runs the stew,” to the silent dawn and its 
unfolding star, to the dew of morning on the everlasting hills, whither 
wend their way the shepherd and his flock—image of pastoral innocence, 
unspotted by the world. 

A se ns of this fine “ discord” makes the soul feelingly alive to Wal- 
ter’s star-worship. ‘Thus does the young man pent-up within city walls 
continue his defence : 

The smoke puts heaven out ; 
I meet sin-bloated faces in the streets, 
And shrink as from a blow. I hear wild oaths 
And curses spilt from lips that once were sweet, 
And sealed for Heaven by a mother’s kiss. 
I mix with men whose hearts of human flesh, 
Beneath the petrifying touch of gold, 
Have grown as stony as the trodden ways. 
I see no trace of God, till in the night, 
While the vast city lies in dreams of gain, 
He doth reveal himself to me in heaven. 
My heart swells to him as the sea to the moon ; 
Therefore it is I love the midnight stars. 


And granting, as Mr. Smith’s warmest admirers must grant, the extraor- 
dinary proportion of space monopolised by the Solar System in his poems, 
there is at least this to be said on the other side, that he has certainly 
infused new life and beauty into so old and withered a subjest—that in 
taking such common-places for his theme, he has presented poetry's very 
old friends with very new faces—and that where nineteen out of twenty 
bardlings would, by the seeming necessity of the case, repeat the used- 
up, threadbare phrases and ideas as by law provided, he, when approach- 
ing these exhausted old worlds, in effect imagines new. 

So with his redundancy of imagery in general. His similitudes are 
plenty as blackberries, but not so common and cheap. The multiplicity 
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of his comparisons is wondrous: /ike follows like in no homeopathic dose. 
For instance, take some lines in a single page (48) : 


——Our blood, our hearts, our souls, 
Shall henceforth mingle in one being, Ake 
The married colours in the bow of heaven. 
My soul is ke a wide and empty fane. . . 
My soul is empty, lorn, and hungry space ; 
Leap thou into it Ake a new-born star, 
And ’twill o’erflow with splendour and with bliss... 
Thus, like a worshipper before a shrine, : 
He earnest syllabled, &c. 4 


Roam be to a es 
SORRY ames 


= Sr RES 
MEP met RS mae 


Or again, in another single page (61): 


Night the solemn, night the starry, 
Oh, that death would let me tarry 

Like a dewdrop on a flower, 
Ever on those lips of Clari ! 
Our beings mellow, then they fall, 

Like o’er-ripe peaches from the wall... 
— Moon! that walkest the blue deep, 
Like naked maiden in her sleep, &c. 


The splendid-mooned and jewelled night is said to uprise 


With showery tresses like a child from sleep. 
The moon, 


——like a swimmer who has found his ground, 
Comes rippling up a silver strand of cloud, 


In almost a craze for similitudes—for he would have nothing in his book 
but ‘“ doth suffer a sea-change into something rich and strange”—Mr. 
Smith occasionally lights on one somewhat “ saucy and overbold.” <A 
lover, rhapsodising about his queenly maiden fair, tells how 


Round her heart, a rosebud free, 
Reeled he, like a drunken bee, 


and was very properly refused admittance, being so indecently overcome 
(with honey of course). A gentleman in the dumps is seen with a 
misery perched 


I’ the melancholy corners of his mouth, 
Like griffins on each side my father’s gate. 


There are “spirits that walk time, like the travelling sun, with sunset 

lories girt around his loins.” What are we to say of such expressions 
as ‘the unlashed eye of God”—love “sitting like an angel on the heart” 
——verse “‘ but relieves me as a six-inch pipe relieves the dropsied sea?” 
Not unfrequently we meet with an arrangement of words hovering curi- 
ously on the absurd: thus, in a tender love-scene, the braw wooer, de- 


scribing the insidious process of an incipient embrace, says, 


Gradual crept my arm around her, ’gainst my shoulder came her head, 


ae | with a collision that ensured head-ache for the rest of the day. 
e 


informs us, too, in his lofty fashion, that 
Were she plain Night, he’d pack her with his stars. 
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While she assures him in naive affection (though it might have been 
suggested by a visit to Dr. Kahn’s Anatomical exhibition), 


You’ve such transparent sides, each casual eye 
re May see the heaving heart”— 


enough, surely, to make a fellow box himself up, or live in plate armour, 
for the balance of his days. There is something uncomfortably Moses- 
and-Son-ish in 

—the fine pants and trembles of a line. 


The ‘rosy ruin” effected by a sunset will make some people think of 
‘blue ruin,” which is said to be anything but a refined composition. 
We suspect it was from the writings of his friend Mr. Gilfillan—to 
whom be honour due for his share in bringing forward the young poet, 
and to whom Sydney Yendys in the past tense, and J. Stanyan Bigg in 
the present, are similarly indebted—that Alexander Smith conceived a 
passion for such “ idioms” as this, 


"Tis not for me, ye Heavens! ’tis not for me 
To fling a Poem, like a comet, out”— 
or this— 
Lady! he was as far *bove common men 
As a sun-steed, wild-eyed and meteor-maned, 
Neighing the reeling stars, is ’bove a hack 
With sluggish veins of mud. 


One can guess Mr. Burchell’s aside to that. Here again is an adven- 
turous similitude : 


Soul, alas! is unregarded ; Brothers! it is closely shut : 

All unknown as royal Alfred in the Saxon neatherd’s hut, 

In the Dark House of the Body, cooking victuals, lighting fires, 
Swelters on the starry stranger, to our nature’s base desires. 


A “sunset’s corpse, spit on, insulted by the brutal rains”—“ a cataract 
of golden curls”—a sea “lashed by cruel winds to shrieks, mad spoom- 
ings to the frighted stars’—‘ the swelled wombs of fleets, rich glutted, 
toiling wearily to vomit all their wealth on English strands’’—all these 
may be very fine things, but have probably a better chance of being 
thought so when their “ deliverance” dates from a Dundee pulpit, than 
when committed to London paper, print, and criticism. But we have 
few fears of seeing the same kind of ‘ spooming’’ and “ shrieking” and 
“ sweltering” language so freely indulged in, when next Mr. Smith puts 
on his singing robes. Nor do we then expect to find so many traces of 
the poets he would seem chiefly to affect-—of whom Keats, and Tennyson, 
and we may add that picturesque and impassioned minstrel Sydney 
Yendys, have apparently had large if indirect influence on the growth of 
these his first fruits. His own verses often contain hints and thoughts 
on the poetical art, which, if wrought by the verse-maker into a prac- 
tical yrw6: ceavroy, may go very far to refine and elevate and enrich his 
song. Thus: 

Strive for the Poet’s crown, but ne’er forget 

How poor are fancy’s blooms to thoughtful fruits ; 


That gold and crimson mornings, though more bright 
Than soft blue days, are scarcely half their worth. 
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His “gold and crimson morning” has had its dawn—glowing with 
romise and performance: for the “soft blue day” we look with hope, 
but atience. 

If the foregoing remarks on Mr. Smith’s extraordinary gift for poetical 
imagery, appear too much taken up with his least successful ventures, we 
would ‘qualify them by enforcing once again our sincere admiration of 
that gift in its higher developments. At almost every page we see, to 
use the language of Wordsworth, 





at once 
Some lovely image in the song rise u 
Full-formed, like Venus rising from the sea. 


The poet’s delight in the exercise of this his native wealth, is freely 
avowed by him in the record—for we may assume it to be his— 


But our chief joy 
Was to draw images from everything ; 
And images lay thick upon our talk, 
As shells on ocean sands. 


Let us cull one or two from the jewelled confusion in which they “lie 
thick” together. A word to womankind : 


If ye are fair, 
Mankind will crowd around you, thick as when 
The full-faced moon sits silver on the sea, 
The eager waves lift up their gleaming heads, 
Each shouldering for her smile. 


A vexed soul, tossed with tempests and not comforted, at last finds a lull 
of the tempest, and comfort in large measure, and so exclaims— 


Now am I joyful like storm-battered dove 
That finds a perch in the Hesperides. 


Here is a Midsummer-day’s picture—quite Turner-like in vivid colour- 
ing: 
. The lark is singing in the diinding sky, 
Hedges are white with May. The bridegroom sea 
Is toying with the shore, his wedded bride, 
And, in the fulness of his marriage joy, 
He decorates her tawny brow with shells, 
Retires a space, to see how fair she looks, 
Then proud, runs up to kiss her, All is fair— 
All glad, from grass to sun! 


With which Ovidian “ theory of the tides” may be compared the fol- 
lowing : 
See yon poor star 
That shudders o’er the mournful hill of pines! 
*Twould almost make you weep, it seems so sad. 
’Tis like an orphan trembling with the cold 
Over his mother’s grave among the pines. 
Like a wild lover who has found his love 
Worthless and foul, our friend, the sea, has left 
His paramour the shore ; naked she lies, 
Ugly, and black, and bare. Hark, how he moans! 
The pain is in his heart. Inconstant fool! 
He will be up upon her breast to-morrow 
As eager as to-day. 


This is very striking, but too sensuous. The sensuous is not indeed a 
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synonym with the sensual—No ; but they are homoiousian sometimes, if 
not homoiisian—and there are readers of Mr. Smith’s poetry who fail, 
excusably enough, to realise the difference. Exception, too, may be 
justly taken to the pervading tone of this “ Life-Drama,” as generally 
feverish, and often cynical—in either case exaggerated and ‘ fussy.” 
How the burning words of Walter are to be accepted, as sparks and 
scintillations only, not perennial flame, may be seen from the care with 
which he can forget one ‘only one” for another: and as an illustration 
of this feature, so fatal to the emotional claims of the poet’s passionate 
and pretty oaths, observe the argument of one of the sonnets at the close 


of the volume— 


I wrote a Name upon the river sands 

With her who bore it standing by my side, 

Her large dark eyes lit up with gentle pride, 

And leaning on my arm with clasped hands, 

To burning words of mine she thus replied, 

“ Nay, writ not on thy heart. This tablet frail 

Fitteth as fraila vow. Fantastic bands 

Will scarce contine these limbs.” I turned love-pale, 

I gazed upon the river’d landscape wide, 

And thought how little i¢ would ali avail 

Without her love. ’I'was on a morn of May, 

Within a month I stood upon the sand, 

Gone was the name I traced with trembling hand,— 

And from my heart ’twas also gone away. 
Cool—is it not? So much for “ burning words.” ‘The lady comes off 
the best in this encounter, such as it is. That the whole scene may be 
purely fictitious does not affect the question before us. On the other 
hand, the sonnet may be true to life—a transcript of every-day expe- 
riences—yet is it false to that ideal wherewith imaginative verse is con- 
cerned, so long as sympathy is desired, and the betterment of the affec- 
tions. We shall be slow to believe Mr. Smith a favourite with deeply- 
feeling women, however sincerely they may be attracted by the uncom- 
mon splendours of his imagery. 

Of the miscellaneous pieces, “‘ An Evening at Home” seems inspired in 
large measure by Tennyson’s “ Morte d’Arthur,” and contains passages of 
terse emphasis and rhythmical beauty, quite worthy of comparison with that 
exquisite torso. Melody and sweetness of diction we seldom find wanting 
in this poet-—sometimes in luscious strains and “ dying falls” of rarest 
music. It is unusual indeed to meet with such a scrambling line as the 
first in this couplet, 

One great life in my myriad veins, in leaves, in flowers, in cloudy cars, 
Blowing underfoot, in clover; beating, overhead, in stars! 


Or such an indefinite one as the second of the following, 


And send her lord unkissed away to field, 

Her heart striking with his arm in every blow. (pp. 29, 66.) 
It was assumed by many that Mr. Smith, in the gay opulence of poetic 
facility, dashed off his verses at a heat, with princely indifference, and 
lofty impatience of revision; but we are assured by one who speaks with 
authority, that he even “ enjoys” the art of the polisher, the labor lime, 
and that almost every line of the “ Life-Drama” was actually written 
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several times over before we see it as it is. This assurance lends fresh 
hope to the interest which waits on his future—the future of a very 
young man, who is not above painstaking and er s+ AE mt Om 
drudging in the omy {eam Se and to-day feasting with barons hig 
in the ducal towers of Inverary—for 
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his soul is rich, 
And this his book unveils it, as the night 
Her panting wealth of stars. 


May that future correspond with his avowed resolve to “ go forth ’mong 
men, not mailed in scorn, but in the armour of a pure intent ;” and with 
the spirit of those lines in which he makes Walter repress his greed of 
mere Fame* (“ next grandest word to God!”), and, in riper purpose, 
reason thus with life : 
Great duties are before me and great songs, 

And whether crowned or crownless, when I fall 

It matters not, so as God’s work is done. . 

I’ve learned to prize the quiet liglitning-deed, 


Not the applauding thunder at its heels 
Which men call Fame. 
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THE FELON’S REVERIE. 
FROM THE DANISH. 
By Mrs. Busuey. 


In a narrow cell sat one who was a prisoner for life. Around him were 
the four dingy walls, covered with great black characters, scratched 
thereon at sundry times with bits of charcoal: but there was no pleasure 
in reading these asa ar for they were the fruit of solitude and 
melancholy, whose heavy, heavy thoughts had thus expressed themselves. 
High up was placed the little window, the only connexion with life— 
with nature—and with the heavens ; but the black iron bars kept watch 
over that, and obscured the clear daylight. The links of his chain, round 
his hand and his foot, kept the prisoner bound in his dreary cage, but they 
could not fetter the soul’s deep longing after liberty. 

Days and years had passed in this gloomy cell. A charming, fresh 
summer’s morning it was, when the door of this prison was first closed 
on him, and when he was told that Death alone should set him free. 
Here he had remained ever since; severed from the rest of mankind, shut 
up from them as if he had been a wild beast; and their farewell words to 





* I seek the look of Fame! Poor fool—so tries 
Some lonely wanderer ’mong the desert sands 
By shouts to gain the notice of the Sphynz, 
‘ Staring right on with calm eternal eyes. (p. 6.) 

This last line is perhaps unsurpassed by any in the volume. It is one of many 
which are likely to be thence elected into the society of our stock quotations. If 
but for some half-dozen of these alone, the poet may securely aver, non omnes 
morvar. 
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him’ had been—that death alone was to be his deliverer! This was so 
dreadful a thought, that he did all he could to drive it away. He worked 
diligently, he whistled, he sang, and he engraved strange names and 
figures on the walls. He frequently gazed up at the window, though he 
could only see through it a dead wall, but over that wall were the blue 
skies. He soon came to know every stone in the wall; he knew where 
the sun cast its streaks of light, where the little streams of water trickled 
down when it rained; there was more variety in the sky—z¢ seemed to 
have compassion upon him, for sometimes the clouds were chased along by 
the wind ; sometimes they assumed strange, fantastic shapes, and arrayed 
themselves in crimson and gold, like the gorgeous garb of royalty; and 
sometimes they hung in heavy, dark masses over the lofty wall—the 
boundary of his external world. But he saw no living things; and 
once, when a daring swallow rested for a few minutes on the outside 
ledge of his iron-barred window, he scarcely breathed, in his anxiety to 
enjoy the sight of it as long as possible. 

Winter was his saddest time, for then the snow blocked up his little 
window, and intervened between him and the skies; then, too, it became 
so early dark, and daylight was so long of coming. He sang and 
whistled no longer; he worked, indeed, but not so diligently, for his 
tormentor—chought—had more power over him. During the short day 
he could partly escape it; but when it became dark—oh! what had it not 
then to recal to him! And the worst was, he was obliged to bear it all. 
He could have silenced another, but he could not hush the voice that 
spoke within himself. In vain he sought to banish remembrance; it 
would haunt him, so he dropped his head upon his hands, and listened. 

And it spoke to him of the time when he was a little boy with rosy 
cheeks, who had never done harm to a living being, and who sat or lay 
in the bright sunshine, humming the song his mother had taught him. 
And that mother, who loved him so dearly, who worked for him during 
the day, and slept with him at night—well! She was dead, God be 
praised! ‘Perhaps if she had lived,” said he to himself.—No, no! 
Does he not remember well one day, when the little boy with rosy 
cheeks was coming from school, that he passed a blind old man who was 
begging, and holding out his hat in his hand, that he dived quickly into 
the hat, and caught up the pence some charitable persons had placed in 
it? No one saw him—no one knew that he had done this—why does 
he now remember it with such bitter regret ? | 

His mother died, and a neighbouring family received the orphan 
kindly ; consoled, and caressed him, and he slept by the side of their 
dog. But they were very poor themselves, and could not maintain him 
long, therefore he was sent to other people, where some one paid a small 
board for him, and where he, the little stranger, was far from being well 
treated. He had too little to eat—and he stole food ; therefore he was 
ignominiously turned away, and he fell among wicked people. They 
talked to him of the paths of virtue—but they followed vicious courses 
themselves, and he laughed at their admonitions. He grew older, and 
he went to be confirmed* in the House of God; and there he was ad- 





* The ceremony of Confirmation is deemed of the highest importance in Den- 
mark, and is never neglected in any rank of life, from the prince to the peasant. 
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mitted to the Holy Sacrament. The priest laid his hand with blessings 
on his head, and he there pledged his heart to God, and vowed to forsake 
all sin. How comes it that he now so distinctly remembers the solemn 
tones of the organ as he was leaving the church, and the large painting 
of the Saviour close by the altar, which he had turned to look at once 
more before he passed from the crowded aisle? He had never been in 
that church again to pray—alas! never. 

He had indeed been there again—but it was on another and a 
reprobate errand—and then—he was young at that time, and reflected 
less. Ah! then, too, he thought more of the young and beautiful girl 
who had knelt next to him at the altar, and with whom he had afterwards 
taken a quiet walk. On other evenings he was wont to spend his time 
with some wild, bad companions, and to join in their giddy mirth and 
mischievous sports ; but that evening their company wearied and disgusted 
him, and he followed the young girl to her father’s house. He had now 
become an apprentice; but he was careless and idle ; to sit hard at work 
did not suit his taste. And yet these were pleasant days when he looked 
back on them. 

He became a journeyman, and was betrothed to his pretty friend of 
the Confirmation-day. She had gone into service, and was a hard- 
working, honest, well-principled girl ; he continued to be idle. Often 
and often she entreated him to be more industrious, to seek work, and 
not to waste his time on riot and strife ; and often he promised to reform. 
But his only reformation was, that he took more pains to conceal from 
her his bad habits. When he was sitting with her, and her anxious look 
rested upon his dull eyes, or his faded cheek, he felt that it was time to 
stop in his career of evil, and resolved to become a steady and respectable 
workman. But these good resolutions vanished when he left her pre- 
sence. At length the evil spirit within him conquered ; he wanted 
money, and stole a watch from a fellow-workman. Then the arm of 
the law seized him, never again to let him go. 

After he had undergone the punishment awarded to his theft, he came 
abashed, and with downcast eyes, to his betrothed; but she had heard of 
his guilt. With bitter tears she reproached him for his conduct, and she 
forbade him ever again to show himself in her presence. He was furious 
at her reception of him, and left her, vowing to be revenged. Many wild 
schemes rushed through his brain;—now, he determined to murder her ; 
now, that she should also be dragged into disgrace. But one day he 
met her in the street, and her pale, tearful, melancholy countenance dis- 
armed his wrath, and annihilated his plans of revenge. 

And now, as the prisoner scrawls absently with that rusty nail on the 
wall, and his sunken eyes fill with warm tears, what is memory re- 
calling to his saddened mind’ Ah! is it not that short-lived time of 
early affection—is it not those sweet, calm features—those speaking eyes 
—that love, so true and so pure? Perhaps his fancy paints himself as an 
honest, industrious citizen, as a happy husband and father, with her by 
his side, and in a very different place from that dreary cell—in a com- 
fortable home, enjoying all that he so madly threw away—love, 
happiness, and respectability! But his thoughts wander on; he throws 
= nail away from him, and leans back, with arms folded across his 
chest. 
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He left the town, and went into the country. There was a voice in 
his soul which urged him to reform. ‘Return, return!” it said; 
“return, for there is yet time!” But another voice also spoke —that of 
the demon which enslaved him; and that demon was—THE IIABIT OF 
IDLENESS. Unhappily he then fell in with a depraved wretch—a villain 
experienced in crime—an escaped convict. They wandered about among 
the peasantry, and begged; but every door was closed against his com- 
panion, with unmistakable signs of terror and distrust. 

One summer night they had taken shelter in a stable, and he had 
fallen fast asleep. He was awakened by hiscomrade. ‘“ Get up,” said he ; 
“men will give us nothing—the Lord must help us therefore.” He 
thought the man alluded to some intended theft, and accompanied him 
without the least reluctance. They stole along the gardens and fences 
on towards the churchyard. He stopped his guide. 

“ What are we to do here?” he asked, with uneasiness. ‘‘ You surely 
will not——” 

‘“‘ What?” asked the other, laughing. 

“Oh, let the dead rest in peace !” 

“Fool!” cried the convict. ‘ Do you think I am going to meddle 
with the dead? Follow me!” And he scaled the walls of the churchyard, 
and broke open the Gothic door of the church. Now he understood what 
his companion meant to do ; but his heart beat as if it would have started 
out of his breast. As he went up the aisle, he felt as if he had lead in his 
shoes—as if the flooring held him back at every step—as if it were 
a whole mile to reach the altar. He had not entered the house of God 
since the day he had been there to take upon himself his baptismal vow, 
and dedicate his life to his Creator; and now—now he stood there 
to plunder! His hands trembled violently as he held open the sack for 
his comrade, who cast into it the silver cups, the silver salvers, and 
everything that he could find of value; and had it not been for fear of 
his ferocious associate, he would assuredly have thrown down the sack 
and fled, for he thought that the picture of Christ over the altar looked 
earnestly and reprovingly at him. When his companion looked up from 
his sacrilegious work, and observed his eyes fixed, as it were, by some 
fearful fascination on the picture, he nodded to it in a scoffing manner, 
and then closed the sack, and left the church. 

When they were out of it, the prisoner breathed more freely ; and when 
they placed themselves on a tombstone to divide the booty, he received 
without hesitation the portion that his comrade chose to allot to him. 
They buried their treasure in the earth, and separated. But the massive 
altar-plate could not easily be disposed of. He was in want; he begged 
from door to door, but he was driven from them all; so he had again 
recourse to stealing. Since the night that he had been drawn into 
robbing the church, he had felt that he was an outcast from the whole 
world—an outcast from God himself. He knew that punishment was 
sure to overtake him, and he was miserable. His companion in guilt 
was soon after arrested ; he confessed all, and they were both imprisoned, 
and put to hard labour. 

But he had not yet quite lost all hope. He determined to work 
in future for his daily bread. He came out of gaol a half-savage, half- 
frightened being—lonely and deserted—bearing upon him that biand of 
Jan.—vVoL. C. NO. CCCXCVII, E 
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infamy which never more could be erased; but he had made up his mind 
to labour, and he went far away to seek for employment. 

It was the harvest time. God had blessed the fields, and there were 
not reapers enough to gather in the corn. No question was asked 
whence he came, but his services were immediately accepted. There was 
something in this display of the bounty of the Creator, in this activity, 
in this working in the free open air, that pleased him ; for the first time 
in his life he toiled cheerfully. But the country people did not like him; 
his look was downcast and dark—he was rough and passionate, abrupt 
in speech, and he spoke little. After the farm-servants had one da 
proposed to him to go to church, and he had refused positively, but wit 
an air of embarrassment, he was looked upon with great suspicion. 
There was but one face that always smiled to him, and that was the face 
of the youngest boy upon the farm. He had won the child’s heart by 
having once cut out some little boats for him, and sailed them in 
the pond; and from that time the child always clapped his hands with joy 
when he saw him. It was so new, so delightful to him to be beloved, 
that he felt himself insensibly attracted towards the little creature. He 
indulged him in all his childish whims, carried him about in his arms, 
made toys for him, and seemed to feel himself well rewarded by the inno- 
cent child’s attachment. 

Thus passed the winter. Peace, hitherto unknown to him, was 
creeping into his heart; and when he stood in spring on the fields with the 
sprouting seeds, and heard the lark’s blythe carol, a new light began to 
dawn on his benighted mind. One day, when he returned from the 
fields towards the farm-yard, his little friend ran up to him, jumping and 
playing. He stretched out his arms to the child, but in an instant he 
started back, pale and horror-stricken. His former associate stood before 
him, with a malignant smile upon his sinister countenance, and held out 
his hand to him, while he said, in a tone of bitter irony, 

“So, from all I hear, you are playing the honest man in this place ! 
Excuse me for interrupting your rural content, but I have been longing 
so much for you.” 

“« Away, demon!” cried the unfortunate man. “Go, go, and leave me 
in peace !” 

‘Not so fast!” replied the other, with a withering sneer. “I have 
told the people of the farm who you are. Do you think I am going to 
lose so useful a comrade ?” 

At that moment the grandfather of the child came up, and, when he 
saw the little boy in the arms of him who he had just been told was a 
malefactor, he snatched him hurriedly away, in spite of the child’s tears 
and cries ; and, applying many abusive epithets to the man, ordered him 
instantly to leave the farm. The disturber of his peace carried him off 
with him, while his fiendish laughter rang around. 

See! the prisoner’s chest is heaving with emotion. Hark! what deep 
sighs seem to rend his heart, while a few scalding tears are falling from 
his eyes! Of what is he dreaming now? 

He sees himself, in the grey dawn of day, stealthily creeping along 
the hedges that surround the farm, to catch a glimpse of his little 
favourite. He beholds the infant’s soft cheek wet with the tears of 
affection; he feels his tiny arms clasped tightly round his neck; the kind 
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words of farewell ring in his ears; he listens again for the sound of the 
retiring little footsteps, as the child is leaving him, and sees the little 
hand waving to him a last adieu from the door of his mother’s house. 
As he then threw himself down beneath the hedge on the dewy grass, 
and burst into tears, he now hides his face on his hard pallet, and sobs 
aloud. 

But he has risen from that recumbent position. He wrings his hands, 
and his teeth chatter, in his solitary cell. What horror is passing 
through his mind ? What agonising remembrance has seized him, and 
is shaking soul and body, as the roaring tempest shakes the falling 
leaves? Let it stand forth from its dark concealment! In vain he 
presses his hands on his bloodshot eyes not to behold that scene—in vain 
he tries to close his ears against those voices—the blackest night of his 
gloomy prison cannot veil ¢hat picture, for it arises from the darkest 
depths of his inmost soul. 

Listen how his evil-minded associate tempts him, and draws him 
on! 

“Yon old man at the farm has plenty of money—ready money—do 
you hear? Do you think I lost my time there? His daughter and her 
husband are his heirs; they do not need his gold so much as we do. The 
old man sleeps in that low house near the larger one. It is but a step 
through the window, and we shall be rich for a long time.” 

“But what if he should awake, and recognise us?” asked the pri- 
soner, with much anxiety. 

The other made a gesture which shocked him. He started back. 

‘** No, no!’ he cried, shuddering —* no blood!” 

His companion laughed. 

“ What matters it whether the old man dies a few days sooner or 
later? People have generally no objection to the death of those to whom 
they are to be heirs. And have you forgotten how roughly he spoke to 
you ?—how he abused you and drove you away? At that time, I am 
sure you thirsted for revenge. Besides, how are you going to live? 
Perhaps you think you may find some good-natured fool to take a fancy 
to you; but you forget that J like you too well to separate from you.” 

Want, fear, revengeful feelings, got the better of him; but at night, 
when like two spectres they glided along the road, it seemed to him 
constantly as if some one saw him; and notwithstanding his companion’s 
ridicule, he frequently looked back. And truly there was OnE who 
watched him, but not with any mortal eye. They opened the window 
and got in one after the other, and easily found the old man’s desk, which 
was in the next room. The robber’s practised hand soon opened it, and 
he was about to take its contents, when the door of the bedroom was 
suddenly thrown back and rapidly shut, and the old man, who was still 
hale and strong, entered, armed with a thick cudgel. A short but furious 
struggle ensued ; he remembered having seized him by the back of his 
neck with both his hands, and dragged him down on the floor; he re- 
membered having heard some dull blows that made him shiver with 
horror, and then having stood in breathless dismay by a dead. body. 
The two criminals looked at each other with faces of ashy hue; then the 
most hardened kicked the corpse to one side, and went to secure the 
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TALES OF MY DRAGOMAN. 
By Basm May. 


No. I1V.—PAsuHaAs AND BLUESTOCKINGS. 


THE two provinces, you must know, Pacchoulli and Rostanboulli, join. 
Some centuries ago a great change occurred at Pacchoulli in the spirit 
of the age : there reigned paramount a predominant feminine ascendancy ; 
the genus homo became subservient. This superior flight of the gentler 
intellect, which no doubt was to be attributed to one of those unaccount- 
able phenomena produced by the relative bearing of the phases of the 
moon, and the mutations of the seasons, considered electrically, had 
effected a complete revolution in the hitherto natural state of things. 
The first symptoms had declared themselves in the shape of cerebral 
emanations, of which we have no distinct record further than that, like 
evil spirits, they assumed the shape of “Clouded Happiness,” ““ The 
Heart's Last Sigh,” “‘ The Silent Tear.” Subsequently a coterie was 
formed under the name of “ Karacoulloukdji,” and the leader of this 
sect was a certain Mistress Ladica Petticat. At one of their meetings it 
was resolved that, inasmuch as the degeneracy of the Mussulman was 
evident, the Karacoulloukdji should proclaim their rights, and henceforth 
fulfil the missions of creators and promoters. Consequently, by degrees, 
for no great change, argued disquisitionally, ever took place until after 
slow and repeated mutations, they were found usurping the province and 
offices of the Mamamouchis, whilst the latter were as palpably tumbling 
down from their high footstool of the Tchorbadji, to the second rank 
in nature. 

It was the Karacoulloukdji who produced all the touching poems of 
the day. Ladica Petticat herself edited a thrilling tale, in which a 
former pasha was portrayed as falling a victim, after great resistance, to 
the seductive arts of one of the body. A journal, called the Yachmack, 
was forthwith started, and Mistress Kadija Katinka announced as having 
delivered a brilliant and conclusive oration on the immediate necessity of 
founding a national institution, where the Karacoulloukdji might find 
all the necessary*resources for carrying out their useful and interesting 
labours. 

“Where journeying to, friend Babali?” inquired his old gossip, 
Mustapha. 

“ To the baths with the washing,” answered Babali. 

** And the brat with the measles, how thrives it ?” pursued Mustapha. 

** So-so,” said Babali. “I have had a tiresome night of it, nursing up 
till five this morning. We are busy at home now, you know: Mistress 
Katinka’s deeply engaged on her great work of ‘The Regeneration of 
the Mind.’ And thou—whither tend thy steps ?” 

“To the leech.” 
‘* Art ill, then ?” 
“No; but Mistress Zuleika’s finger’s sore. Such close application to 
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the production of her poem of ‘ The Weeping Heart,’ has worn it to the 
mers She has despatched me for an unguent.” 

‘¢ Allah il Allah! tortuous is the path of life, so saith the prophet.” 

And so it is; and the pasha who reigned in this province began to 
feel the sad effects of this intellectual innovation. Ladica Petticat, whom 
he had unwisely indulged by listening to her sonnets and ballads, had 
gradually usurped a power over his own, which shook his authority to 
its very foundation. The country was thoroughly overrun with the 
works of the Karacoulloukdji. Orpheus was matched, Homer was sur- 

assed, Hesiodus was proved to be a mere ninnycumpup. There was 
“ The Lives of the Pashas,” ‘The Adventures of a Lady in the Land 
of Gems,” “ A Chronological Table of Celebrated Houris.” As for the 
ms and other works of fiction, their name was legion. Fancy speeds 
on the wings of Icarus, travels with the horses of Hypolitus. In this 
dilemma the pasha called his favourite mufti, having made up his mind 
that something should be attempted to check this vast overflowing of 
intellect. 

*“‘ Mufti,” said the pasha, ‘‘ I have been reading Plato’s republic.” 

“ And what says Plato, O highness ?” 

‘Plato says, crown the poets with a wreath of flowers and kick ’em 
out. Is it practicable ?” 

‘“‘ Scarcely, O highness.” 

“So I have been thinking. I cannot possibly get rid of all the 
women, eh, mufti!” said the pasha, chuckling roguishly. 

“ They feel their power,” sighed the mufti, convulsively. 

“ Don’t sigh, mufti,” said the pasha. 

“ Ah, highness, the women !” 

“Allah is great and merciful, and through the spirit of the prophet 
will inspire his son. I have it, mufti. I will issue an hatte scheriff, re- 
quiring that every Karacoulloukdji, previously to the publication of any 
work, shall be bound to stand outside her own door and read it out loud, 
calling upon the prophet to aid her. If within that time she is not driven 
away by her neighbours as a great pest, this ordeal shall be considered a 
conclusive proof of her abilities, and entitle her to compose. Eh, mufti ?” 

“Think not of it, highness,” replied the mufti. “By so doing 
Pacchoulli will become a perfect Babel. Not only you will find the 
Karacoulloukdji ready to respond to the call with what they have, but 
you will actually find them adding to their store for the mere purpose of 
proving to your highness how inexhaustible is the mine from which they 
draw their inspiration. Beware, O son of Allah !” 

‘* Hast thou a readier pian to propose ?” inquired the pasha. 

‘“‘ Even so, good and precious chip of the celestial block. The North 
Land savages also have their male and female book-makers ; but there a 
counter influence is at work. The ante-Karacoulloukdji have stereotyped 
their profession of faith, Hear, O son of Allah! what they say.” And 
the mufti handed an 8vo volume to the pasha for his perusal. It was 
entitled ‘‘Sketches and Characters; or, The Natural History of the 
Human Inteilect ;” and was destined to work a salutary change in the 
idiosyncracy of the female brain. 

It was evident that whilst the pasha read portions of the work his 


fancy was tickled. 
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‘Ah! mufti, I think we shall make something out of this.” 

And it ended in their putting their heads together and drawing up the 
following hatte scheriff, to which the pasha gave his assent and affixed 
his signature : 


“ ALLAH IL ALLAH, AND MOHAMMET Is His PROPHET. 
‘¢TO ALL WHOM IT MAY CONCERN, 


‘<1, A woman should confide in and follow the inspirations of her 
heart, which will prove to be a more faithful, and more to be depended 
upon, adviser than her reason. 

«2, For the fulfilment of her homely, modest, circumscribed duties, a 

lain common sense and a kind heart will answer perfectly. The most 
important thing for her is female purity, as tending to produce every 
other virtue. 

*“* 3. It is her province to hush helpless infancy into repose, to supply 
to the infirmity of age the sweetness of cheerful patience, to soothe the 
querulousness of peevish tempers, to allay the violence of intemperate 
Osmanli, and smooth angry passions. 

“4, Common sense and a kind heart render higher capacities super- 
fluous in a woman ; for the loftier flights of mind will never promote her 
felicity, nor render her more amiable and taking. 

**5, The rugged and thorny ascent up-hill of science is ill-fitted for 
the drapery of a pantalet. 

“6. There is no indispensable necessity for her talking blue. 

“7, She shall leave higher ranges of science entirely to the Osmanli, 
as more apt to grapple with its difficulties; inasmuch as such exertions 
are sure to cover her lovely face with wrinkles, and induce her to dismiss 
that characteristic delicacy, the loss of which no attaimment can supply, 
it being by far more suitable when we see beaming in her face the i i 
feelings of a wife and mother rather than the traces of the deep thought 
of a speculative philosopher. 

“ AcHMET ABUKERBEETLE.” 


** Now, by Allah, mufti, thou shalt cause it to be placarded in every 
hole and corner of the province! Shall it be recorded in history that 
the North Land Giaour bears away the palm from the descendants of the 

rophet ?” said the pasha, who in this instance was led away by his feel- 
ings to place too great a reliance on the efficacy of the plan he had 
adopted. He little knew what and who he had to contend against. He 
reckoned without his host. Did he believe that the high-minded, bril- 
liant, lofty-purposed Ladica Petticat and the whole body of the Kara- 
coulloukdji were to be extinguished in this painfully prosy matter-of-fact 
manner? We shall see, but we greatly mistake the spirit of Ladica 
Petticat if it be so. How dearly do we pay sometimes for the impru- 
dence of the moment! Poor pasha, what a mine was smouldering at his 
feet ready to burst! The effect of that manifesto on the minds of the 
Karacoulloukdji was electrical. Ladica Petticat issued her mandate, 
calling on the body to assemble at the institution, there to discuss the 
merits and bearings of a document which, said the notice, was a deadly 
blow to the ‘rights of women.” 
“Sisters in persecution,” said Ladica Petticat, “it now behoves us to 
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be firm, to accomplish the crowning act that shall place us beyond the 

ale of the vindictiveness and censure of the state. Take note, I pray, 
of that sixth article : ‘ There is no indispensable necessity for her talking 
blue.’ I ask you, can anything be more grossly insulting than that. We, 
who have laboured conscientiously and prose He to enlighten the times, 
whose sentiments and flowers of speech adorn and give point to the 
trader’s announcement—enhance the qualities of his pomatum—and re- 
cord, in the words of song, the merits of an ointment; we are told not 
to talk blue. We should, indeed, be green if we did not.” Great 
applause followed these words, and as soon as it had subsided, Ladica 
Petticat continued : ‘“‘ Beloved and much-abused sisters, let us form a 
deputation to wait upon the pasha, and prove to him that our genius is 
so irresistibly strong, that his miserable logic cannot stand against it.” 

In a trice a deputation was formed from amongst the most spirited of 
the Karacoulloukdji—that is, of those who had penned the most thrilling 
tales and sentimental poems; and, with their president at their head, they 
set out at once to envade the pasha. Poor man, he little guessed upon 
what a firebrand he had set his foot! Being admitted, Ladica Petticat, 
addressing him, said : . 

“Tt is not without deep concern, O son of Allah! that thy loving 
liegewomen have read the notice which thou hast caused to be placarded 
even unto the remotest corner of the province. Satisfied are we that it 
is not of thy own composing. No true son of the Prophet could thus 
misconceive Ais purpose and our mission. From the barbarians of the 
North Land, from the savage Giaour, thou hast received it, ignoring the 
fact that in that drought country the daughters of Eve are the scrubs 
and slaves of the sons of Adam. Dost wish to see us led to market, like 
sheep to slaughter, with cords round our necks, and sold to the highest 
bidder? Such a fate we believed was reserved only to the unbelieving 
daughters, that fall a captive to our righteous bands, on the market-place 
at Constantinople. This is, nevertheless, what thou wouldst bring us to. 
Learn that beneath a fair and delicate exterior we possess an indomitable 
spirit. Hear our reasons! read our arguments !” 

And, on a given signal previously agreed to, the whole posse commi- 
tatus there and then assailed the pasha with a shower of their latest 
productions ; histories, biographies, autobiographies, historical romances, 
adventures, love tales, poems—epic and elegiac, ballads, sonnets, epi- 
grammatic sachets, bonbons, puff, powder, patches, it was quite won- 
derful to behold, and their perpetration a perfect miracle. In vain the 
poor pasha, calling upon Allah and all the prophets to witness, stated 
that he had heard and seen enough, that he would inquire further into 
and consider their claims; he only escaped from the hands of Ladica 
Petticat to fall into those of Kadija Katinka, who gave him over to the 
unsparing arguments of a third, who passed him on to a fourth, and so on 
to a fifth, until he was well-nigh driven mad. At length, by a super- 
human effort, he managed to extricate himself, rushed to his couch, on 
which he lay down completely exhausted, and from which he did not rise, 
tradition positively affirms, until he had enjoyed eight-and-forty hours of 
uninterrupted slumber. As no previous pasha had been known to sleep for 
so long a time at a stretch, it became the subject of psychological inquiry, 
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when the effect was proved to have been, beyond a doubt, purely 
soporific. 


But it came to that the pasha who reigned in Rostanboulli had 


heard with deep concern of the tribulation his friend and brother, Achmet, 


Abukerbeetle, was in, and he bethought him it would be but neighbourly 
if he could afford him, if not a remedy, some consolation under his 
affliction. So ordering his mule to be saddled, and his aga to accom- 

y him, he set out upon his journey. No incident worth relating 
heute occurred upon the road, we shall merely state that the friendly 
pasha, whose name was Alibakoobi, reached his destination safely. Ach- 
met Abukerbeetle was greatly pleased to see his old friend, they not having 
met since both, in their youth, occupied posts of honour near the person of 
the sultan; but what was his delight when the latter informed him that 
his visit was not merely a conventional one, but that he had come in the 
hope of being enabled to extricate him from his difficulties, as all good 
and humane rulers should do one for the other, and not covet each other’s 
possessions. After a most cordial shake of the hand, Abukerbeetle in- 
vited his friend to instant coffee and chibouks in his own sanctum sanc- 
torum, where they could talk the matter over. They remained closeted 
some time. What passed between them we shall probably learn by-and- 
by from the result of this tale. No doubt matters were settled much to the 
satisfaction of Abukerbeetle, for he came forth radiant with smiles, as 
the vapourists have it, and judging from the sly humour conveyed in 
that familiar poke in the ribs of his friend Alibakoobi, there was every 

und for thinking that the scheme would prove successful. 

The first thing his Highness Achmet Abukerbeetle did on rising the 
next morning, was to summon Mistress Ladica Petticat to his pre- 
sence. 

“Ladica Petticat,” said he, ‘ my neighbour, Alibakoobi Pasha, sees 
with a jealous eye the prosperity of this province. In his ignorance, in 
his matter-of-fact notions, the giant strides we have taken towards a state 
of unrivalled intellectual well-being threaten the existence of the hum- 
drum social state of his people. I weep to think of it! Ladica! my 
heart is pained to find that the superhuman progress of the immortal 
Karacoulloukdji in the flowery path of letters hes failed to awaken the 
slothful Alibakoobans, who, I blush to say it, are still at their plain and 
categorical alphabet. Where will it end, Petticat? Allah only knows! 
for when a grasping prince is roused, it is as easy for him to assume the 
position of the injured as to stand in the true light of the injurer. He 
threatens me with an invasion! Shall it be recorded in history that the 
land of the Karacoulloukdji was conquered without a struggle? Ladica 
Petticat, I admire your genius, I appreciate your sentiments, I pay homage 
to your determination of purpose, and I place entire reliance in your wis- 
dom and courage. Ladica, I make you generalissimo of all my armies! 
and let this be _ symbol of office.” So saying, he handed her a small 


riding-whip and a pair of silver spurs. 


Ladica Petticat took the insigna, bowed to the earth, then drawing 
herself up to her full height, in a vlachtarian tone of voice, replied : 

“‘ Achmet Abukerbeetle the Far-seeing, rightly hast thou judged the 
question. ‘ Shall not the mind triumph over matter? 1 accept the 
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ost, and ere to-morrow’s sun shall set, five hundred chosen Karacoul- 
loukdji will be ready to take the field and drive back the invaders.” 

Tradition does not state whether all were equally prepared with Ladica 
Petticat to defend their opinions at that price, but the force of example 
is so strong in some instances, that, led on by an irresistible feeling, the 
impulse of the moment becomes the governing principle from which 
spring our emotions and actions. The battalion was formed, and advan- 
tage taken of the short time to drill and discipline the Karacoulloukdji. 
Each was supplied with a spear and shield and a light scimitar. They 
wore gilded helmets on their heads, and their hands, knees, and feet were 
cased in armour. Ladica Petticat, mounted on a splendid grey barb, 
rode up and down the lines, her white plume of feathers floating in the 
air. She eschewed the Amazonian method of horsemanship, but sat her 
horse @ la cavaliero. And now the besieging army stood before the walls. 
With flashing eye and curling lip Ladica Petticat turned her looks towards 
them ; she despised them, and prepared to give them a lesson by command- 
ing a sortie andacharge. Fortunately the courage of her Karacoulloukdji 
was not destined so soon to be put to the test. The pasha’s aga came 
scrambling along with a despatch, which she took and read. It informed 
her that a nine months’ truce was agreed upon, fresh terms having been 
offered to Achmet Abukerbeetle by his brother pasha, with whom he was 
at that moment closeted, and it further commanded her to prepare 
for the visit of the opposing general, and concluded with the pasha’s 
expressed wish that she would give every facility for the two armies 
fraternising and keeping on friendly terms. 

Thus, within the lapse of a few weeks, the best possible mutual under- 
standing existed between the Karacoulloukdji and the Alibakoobans. 
They had their pic-nics, their afternoon walks and drives, their tea-parties, 
soirées dansantes and musical, their duets by moonlight alone—which 
latter, by-the-by, it would have been more prudent to put a stop to. 
Everything went on so swimmingly, and every one was so satisfied, that 
the frst three months passed away like the wind. Ladica Petticat had 
made the awful sacrifice of her literary penchant to the winning ways of 
the general of the enemy ; and though Kadija Katinka still continued to 
write ballads and love-letters, they were one and all dedicated to his 
aga. But by Jove, madam, those duets by moonlight alone did it all. 

Three months—six, seven had passed, then it was quite evident that 
the Karacoulloukdji would not be in a position to take the field. There 
was a family look about them which savoured strongly of feminine de- 
meanour and household duties. At the end of nine months and one day, 
turning to the census of the time, we find entered: “ Pacchoulli, a.m. 
—An increase of population of 479, as of one to five ;” and a little 
below, in Achmet Abukerbeetle’s own handwriting are these words : 

*‘ TRUTH, STRANGER THAN FICTION.” 
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A RECORD OF THE GOLD-FEVER. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE UNHOLY WISH.” 
I. 


A voyaae to Australia has of late become so general, and the enticing 
cry about gold being to be had there in shovelfuls for the picking up, has 
so gained upon the eager ear, that the wonder is, how any British subject 
has had the courage to resist the tempting prospect, and that her Majesty 
and her ministers have not been left in old England, alone in their glory, 
to rule over a deserted kingdom. Few families, perhaps, but can number 
one or more of its members, or, certainly, friends, as having “gone to the 
diggings,’’ where of course they are becoming millionaires : such, at least, 
is the hope animating the bosoms of their relatives left behind. But how 
many of these emigrants do come home, laden with gold? Can any 
reader say? We hear talk of a solitary case now and then, without 
knowing whether the report is authentic or not. ‘Though people have so 
accustomed themselves to look on the golden side of things in all that 
relates to this new land of gold, that they take the most improbable tales 
for gospel: numbers are still half mad with excitement, and the emigra- 
tion fever yet gains ground. 

Would anybody like to hear how one emigrant succeeded who went 
there? If they ae to follow this short record, they may. Not one 
month (at the moment of this present writing, the latter end of November, 
’53) has yet elapsed since his return to this, his uative land. There will 
be no exaggeration in it, no untruth; and the disjointed extracts from the 
diary he kept are copied, word for word. Should there be one—and 
there may be—in that far-off land, whose remembrance is by you fondly 
cherished; whose image is rarely absent from your heart, sleeping or 
waking; then pray you that his fate may be a different one! 

It was in the early part of December, 1851, that a merry family party 
were gathered round a well-spread dessert-table, in one of the well-known 
pares 2 of the British metropolis. A stranger, looking at the house, 
which was a handsome one, might say that it belonged to a retired mer- 
chant or tradesman, many of whom congregate in the neighbourhood ; 
and he would not have been far wrong. He who now sat at the head of 
that table, John Ashton, had entered, in early life, a great city warehouse, 
as one of its ‘‘ young men.” In time he was gaining his salary of four 
hundred a year, then his five hundred, then his six, then his eight, then 
he was taken in as a junior partner for a certain term, a small share of 
the establishment's leviathan profits being accorded him, and now, in his 
sixty-fourth year, he had retired upon a handsome competency. An 
agreeable, keen-looking man he is, you see, with fine features ; bald at 
the top of his head, and the remnants of snow-white hair. His wife sits 
by his side; a benignant countenance is hers also: but she shows her age 
more than he does. A former rheumatic affection has partially removed 
the strength from her hands, so that she does not attempt to carve, and 
her eldest son is now seated in the place she formerly occupied, at the 
end of the table. 
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Look at that son. A handsome man of five-and-thirty, tall and slender, 
with both intellect and intelligence marked in the lines of his face: but 
there is a want of physical strength in his appearance, causing a suspicion 
of delicacy of constitution. He is in that same old mercantile house, 
and already enjoying his six hundred per annum. At the left hand of 
Mr. Ashton sits his, the younger man’s, wife; a pretty little woman, who 
keeps laughingly telling her children to “behave” themselves. Another 
son also sits there, who has recently been left a widower, with a young 
infant, whom he is puzzled to think how he shall bring up. Two more 
sons, just entering manhood, dandefied young fellows, are likewise at the 
table. And see the two elder daughters, with their husbands, and their 
group of happy children! Those youngsters are beginning to think they 
would rather adjourn to a game at play than sit over the dessert—with 
which they have quite filled themselves. One of them intimates as much. 
So the whole juvenile flock are turned into the next room, where they 
may romp to their hearts’ content, Mrs. Ashton ringing for a maid to 
stay with them, who will take care of the fire and candle. The third and 
youngest daughter of the family, Selina, a merry girl of nineteen, accom- 
panies them, for a while; but they soon send her away, with her combs 
out, and her hair hanging down. It is Mrs. Ashton’s birthday ; she is 
two-and-sixty; and the whole family have assembled, according to custom; 
for they always keep it with much social glee. 

“ What dye think?” cries the old gentleman, winking at his sons-in- 
law, as he holds a glass of rich port wine between his eye and the light, 
‘Will has been stricken with the gold-fever.” 

** No!” utters one. 

“Fact,” returns Mr. Ashton. ‘Talks of throwing up his place, and 
freighting a vessel out there: that he may make sure, you know’—a 
rapid succession of winks—‘‘of having space to stow away his riches 
home again.” 

‘“‘T should like to see Will with a pickaxe and shovel, digging away, 
up to his middle in water!” cries the other. 

“ Willoughby, my dear,” exclaims the old lady— Willoughby had been 
her family name—*“ you’ll be dead in two months if you take to live in 
the water!” But she evidently, like the rest, treats the affair as a joke. 

“Will he sport his primrose kids out there ?” calls out his sister, 
Mrs. Todd. 

“ Oh, of course! he’ll dig in them,” adds the other, Mrs. Ducie. ‘* How 
many dozens shall you take out, Will ?” 

“ Are you going too, Clara?” asks Miss Ashton of her sister-in-law, 
in a voice as bantering as those of the rest. 

“Not I,” replies Mrs. Willoughby, laughing. ‘“ He gallantly told me 
that I should be nothing out there but a trouble and an encumbrance.” 

“J should not go for pleasure, Clara,” cries out Mr. Willoughby 
Ashton, looking at his wife, with a dash of reproach in his eye. 

“ Not a bit of it,” breaks in the old gentleman: “you'll go for pain, 
Will.” 

A hearty laugh follows, in the midst of which Mr. Willoughby speaks 
again. ‘ You know Turnbull?” he asks of the others. 

‘‘' Turnbull, of Threadneedle-street. Well?” 

“‘ He’s going.” 
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“‘I don’t believe it,” ejaculates one of the young Ashtons, bluntly. 
“ Turnbull is too wide awake to be such a fool.” 

“Turnbull is going!” returns Mr. Willoughby, emphatically. ‘“ He 
is making preparations now.” 

** And what is he going to do with his business ?”’ - 

“Oh, he is giving that all up. Selling off.” 

‘“‘ Then he zs a fool!” exclaims the young gentleman. 

“So you may think,” retorts Mr. Willoughby. “If you find him 
come back in a couple of years with fifty or a hundred thousand pounds 
in his pocket, who'll call him a fool then?” 

‘* Let me fill your glass, my dear,” says Mr. Ashton to his wife, “and 

ours, Clara: fill all your glasses, children. We will drink success to 

Will's voyage—if he goes. A safe voyage out, and a sure one home 
again! Of course, Clara, he'll sell off you and the children, before he 
starts: not to be hampered with remembrance of encumbrances, you 
know: as selling off seems to be the order of the day !” 

So the jokes went round. And not one, of all that were seated round 
that dinner-table, had an idea, save Willoughby Ashton himself, how 
deeply this popular fever was taking root in his heart. 

Not many days afterwards, he and his father were closeted together, 
the latter’s features expressing the most unbounded astonishment and 
dismay, as he listened to his son’s assertion that he had irrevocably made 
up his mind to go and try his luck at the gold-fields. 

“ Willoughby, you are mad!” exclaimed the father—‘ you must be 
mad! You are already in the enjoyment of six hundred a year, with 
the certainty of an increase, doubtless of a partnership; what can you 
want more ?” 

Mr. Willoughby drew himself up. What was a paltry six hundred a 
year to the unbounded wealth of the gold-fields ? 

**A needy man, without prospects at home,” proceeded Mr. Ashton, 
“might be justified in going to the other part of the world on specula- 
tion——”’ 

“Speculation!” retorted Willoughby, more contemptuously than per- 
haps he had ever spoken to his father, “ as if you could name speculation 
and the gold regions together !” 

Mr. Ashton continued to remonstrate, without taking note of the in- 
terruption. ‘Or one who could go there without forfeiting his family’s 
means of living, might try the experiment, but you /” 

“7 shall realise a splendid fortune out there,” returned the son: 
“everybody does, that goes. And come back in a year or two and enjoy 
it, and be at my ease for life.” 

“You may realise nothing,” replied Mr, Ashton, warmly. ‘ You 
may not even live to come back. The existence there is reported to be 
fearfully hard.” 

“Oh, hard or soft, what’s that to a strong man?” cried Mr. Wil- 
loughby, slightingly. “A little discomfort’s nothing. Why, sir, it 
would be a positive sin for the father of a young family not to go where 
gold is to be picked up for the stooping! All our efforts, society’s efforts, 
are exerted for the acquisition of money, and if an opportunity be pre- 
sented to us of obtaining as much, during a period of a few months, as 
4 have hitherto done in a lifetime, it is our duty to take advantage 
of it.” 
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“You must first convince me that these fortunes are really to be 
picked up,” returned Mr. Ashton. ‘‘ You would do well, Willoughby, to 
remember the old proverb, ‘ All’s not gold that glitters.’ ” 

‘Why, they are being picked up daily!” exclaimed Mr. Willoughby, 

tting angry at his father’s incredulity. ‘The accounts from the gold 

elds are wonderful! Every mail that comes in, brings more astonishing 
details than the last.” 

“ And they might bring them for ever, before they should induce me 
to abandon my family, and give up a certainty for an uncertainty,” 
remarked Mr. Ashton. 

“‘ There’s no uncertainty in the matter,” argued the son. ‘There the 
gold is, lying waste, and you have only to go and pick it up.” 

“ You have not seen it,” persevered the old gentleman, significantly. 
“I think you must have changed your nature, Willoughby, you who had 
so much forethought and caution. An income of six hundred pounds is 
not a thing to be thrown up for arash speculation. Things are more 
liberally ordered now than they were even in my time: at your age, my 
salary was but four hundred a year, and I was well satisfied with it. I 
think, then, you have cause to be so with yours.” 

“It’s nothing, sir, when estimated by the heaps of gold to be 
shovelled up in the other hemisphere,” persisted the son; and there was 
not a bit of relenting in his tone. 

No relenting then, nor afterwards. Father, mother, brothers, sisters, 
wife, children—all were turned a deaf ear to by Willoughby Ashton. 
Some of them, indeed, he partially gained over to his way of thinking, 
his wife especially. He convinced her that the separation would hold 
but a trifling duration in their term of life—that they must both console 
themselves with the reflection that it was for the benefit of their children, 
and look forward to the joyful time of his return, laden with gold, when 
they would be once more united, never again to separate. The youngest 
son, John, caught the fever outright, and was wild to accompany his 
brother ; but the old gentleman interposed his veto, and Mr. John was 
not his own master yet. So he cooled himself with a few unfilial bursts 
of expletives, when out of his father’s hearing, and a solemn, volunteered 
assurance to everybody he came near, that he should start off, on his own 
account, the instant he could hoard up cash enough. 

So Mr. Willoughby Ashton resigned his lucrative post in the powerful 
mercantile house of Makemoney, Keepit, and Co., and in the month of 
March, 1852, away he started for Melbourne. 

The following are the extracts from his Diary. They are extremely 
disjointed ; but want of space in this paper requires them to be so, A 
periodical cannot afford to give up half its pages to one article. 

At Sea, June 29.—We shall soon be nearing the end of our voyage : 
all’s well, thank God! The discomforts in various ways have been exces- 
sive; but I made up my mind before leaving England, to put up with such. 
These Australian vessels, however, must be very differently managed 
before they will receive the approbation of the emigrating public. Some 
of my fellow-passengers laugh at me for having brought out such a 
quantity of tools and other articles, and say I shall be glad to dispose of 
them for an old song before I reach the diggings. It would have been 
a bad spec, it seems, had I persisted in bringing out miners, for, by all 
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accounts, they would only have deserted, leaving me my trouble and 
expense for nothing. The governor's advice was good there. 

Melbourne, July 10.—Three days arrived. A most prosperous pas- 
sage of four months. Delivered my letters of introduction, and got all 
the information I could. They told me truth on board. Of the many 
expensive articles I brought out, spending the hard cash that would be 
of use to me now, not ten per cent. of the whole lot will be of any avail. 
It would take a fortune to transport them to the diggings, at the prices 
charged for conveyance ; so I shall dispose of them in the best way I 
can, and start without encumbrance. ‘ You must give them away, or 
next to it,” they said to me at the Melbourne Bank to-day. And from 
the piles of emigrants’ things lying where we landed, for which no pur- 
chasers can be found, it would seem they are right. 

What a place this Melbourne is! The contrast is appalling. Emi- 
grants from England, whose scanty stock of money was speedily ex- 
hausted by the > prices charged for landing and for necessaries, are 
encamped outside the town, under wretched tents, being alike unable to 
get to the diggings, or to pay for decent accommodation here. There 
must be some thousands so encamped. Canvas Town, it is called; an 
appropriate name. I looked into one of these tents to-day, and found in 
its inhabitants, to my surprise, English gentlepeople !—a stupid surprise, 
and one that will wear off with every hour of my Melbourne life. Their 
name is C n. Things went down with them at home, and they 
resolved to emigrate, reaching here two months ago. They knew the 
Ww s and the R s, friends of the governor’s. More careworn 
sorrow I never wish to see than was imprinted in the lady’s face—for she 
evidently is a lady, in spite of the wretched way that she has to live in 
now. The husband told me he had procured a situation in a store, 
where he earns 4/. per week. ‘“ And that does not go so far,” said Mrs. 
C., “as 11, would in London. We are obliged to live in this miserable 
tent—and look what a place it is for my poor little children! For 
two bare rooms they ask 2/. 8s. per week. Water alone is a fearful 

rice. Oh, that we were at home again!” I turned away, thanking 
my stars that I had overruled Clara’s wish of coming. In the afternoon, 
I took them up two or three copies of the Zimes, a welcome offering 
here. 

But now for the contrast. Crowds of successful diggers, who have 
got rich (for the time) at the diggings, are down here on the spree, 
spending it. Tearing up and down the streets in any vehicle that can 
be hired for gold: drinking champagne out of bottles, smoking short 
pipes, singing and swearing. And the dresses of their female com- 
panions! amber satin, scarlet ribbons, white feathers. The horses and 
carriages are decked out with ribbons, even the wheels, and the driver 
looks like a Merry-Andrew, legs and all, so many streamers are tied to 
him. They are living upon the fat of the land, and squandering their 
gold on every heard-of and unheard-of folly. “So much the better!” 
called out one of them to me to-day, in answer to a remark; “ when it’s 
gone we shall go back and find more. That’s the fun of it!” 

July 31.—Tue Diaeines!!!—The golden spot is reached at last ! 
Here we are, at Mount Alexander! and now to reap its fruits! I have 
chosen a mate. I picked the fellow up on my way—a swarthy, big- 
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limbed Hercules, not over refined, but he’ll work the better for that. 
His name’s Cole. It is a singular scene, and from the shoals of diggers 
congregated here, one might think that not a single spot of its rich 
earth can be yet intact. This is a glorious country; the scenery in 
many parts is charming, and the vegetation luxuriant. A buoyancy of 
spirit comes over me, that has been a stranger since early youth: the 
effect of the climate they tell me. It’s something new, to say the least of 
it, this life, as experienced in the journey from Melbourne; fatiguing, 
but novel. Climbing over mountains, and trailing through tangled 
brushwood ; watching by turns at night, and feeding the fire ; sleeping, 
sometimes under torrents of rain, with hand to pistol, amidst all sorts of 
animals, hitherto foreign for bedfellows, frogs preponderating ; washing 
in the morning in the cleanest puddle to be found, drying upon nothing, 
except one’s shirt ; and living upon half allowance, lest the biscuit should 
not hold out! A man of delicate stomach will heave it out if he comes 
here: if he can’t get his meat hot from the killing, he must eat it when 
it will walk down his own throat of its own accord. 

Oh for an artist’s pencil to portray the scene, as it stretches out now 
before my sight! None of the, so called, representations or drawings, 
circulating in England, bear the faintest resemblance to it. I ask some, 
if they are succeeding : they answer, Yes; others cry, No; but all seem 
to agree in one thing—that it is a regular lottery. We begin work to- 
morrow, and then !—and then ! | 

October 10.—No success as yet. I wonder how many more holes we 
shall try without. After one has dug no end of feet, and is look- 
ing narrowly for a sign of the precious metal, up rushes the water 
from some underground spring, and out one has to scamper and abandon 
it. By Jove! its comforting, that, after all the labour! Or else, one 
digs and digs and dig's, the fiend knows how deep, and then comes the 
discovery that the hole’s worthless. Comforting again! 

My mate’s a rough sort of customer, but not bad on the whole. He 
works hard, as we all have to do. What laborious toil it is! The 
stooping is enough to break one’s back; we feel, by evening, as if we 
should never be upright again. ‘The strokes of the pickaxe shake every 
muscle of the body: the hands are in blistered wounds, so that the 
handles of the axe are sometimes streaming with blood. Nice hands to 
do our washing with at night, and our cooking! Let no one come out 
here who does not KNOW that he ts able to bear the very extremity of 
discomfort and physical pain; for, if he cannot, he will feel inclined, 
when he gets here, to stretch himself down in despair and die. The flies 
and the dust are awful ; our eyes are dreadfully afflicted with them ; the 
agony excruciating; mine are partially better now, but the pain still 
such that I should lie up for, in England. The musquitoes abound in 
swarms, and bite like furies. 

November 17.—Nothing to brag of still. We are getting about 
enough to pay for the license, zot our expenses. We commenced another 
hole to-day. Some, close to us, are doing capitally. I saw one nugget 
turned up yesterday—such a size! It will be our turn next, and when I 
have hoarded a fortune, what joy to get home again to civilised life! I 
was about to write “refined,” but it may be as well not to think about 
refinement just now. We keep armed to the teeth, especially at night, 
Jan.—vou, C. NO. CCCXCVII. F 
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and going to and from work, such a fearful set of ruffians are mixed up 
amongst us. Dogs abound in the camp: some of them savage animals. 
It is no unusual occurrence for an unfortunate wight, benighted in his 
search after provisions or other matters, to be attacked and torn by them. 
The climate, so far as I can judge as yet, is bad. Raging hot winds, 
bringing clouds of dust ; burning days—many a one dies from a sun- 
stroke ; fearfully cold mornings and evenings, and damp nights. Flies 
are swarming around me now as I write : mouth, nose, ears, they get in 
everywhere; and the torment to the eyes is—not agreeable. Many are 
continually dying off from drunkenness, many from dysentery, some from 
fever, some literally of the hardships of their life. There is no registry or 
anything of the sort kept here, so that none, away from the spot, can tell 
who dies and who lives. 

I write in the highest spirits to Clara, and paint things in different 
hues from the reality. To do so is a general practice here—at least, 
with those in my own class of life. Why give our families needless 
anxiety? they have enough as it is. I have told Clara the truth about 
my hitherto non-success ; for to raise false hopes, in that way, would be 
wrong. Ah! it is a different life from what I led at home. 

Christmas Day, 1852.—Many happy returns of the season to my dear 
home, and to all friends in old England! I don’t know how it is with 
my fellow exiles, but I cannot speak of our fatherland, without a rising in 
the throat. May her sons, as a whole, never know what it is to be 
banished from her as we are! They would laugh at home if they could 
see us at the moment of our receiving letters from England. We are 
like a schoolboy over his first love epistle, and hug them to our waist- 
coats before opening. A fresh newspaper, of six months’ date, is an 
event to be told through the camp, and the assemblage attracted in the 
evening to the hut of the fortunate possessor, after work is over, listening 
to its pages in rapt attention, is worthy the pencil of a Wilkie or a Ho- 

arth. Never shall I hereafter see a newspaper, even in the future years 
of home, when they shall have ceased to be of such value to me, without 
a silent blessing on their inventor; for the boon they confer on all who 
are excited as I am now, can never be conceived, saved by those that have 
experienced it. 

We have had better success, and are now paying our expenses, but 
little more. I was laid up all last week with an attack of rheumatism : 
and what wonder, when the rain sometimes pours im upon us in our sleep? 
And when it does come, it’s not in torrents, but in bucketsful. It’s try- 
ing work, too, standing all day up to our waists in water, as some of us 


have to do. 
II. 


Tue time went round for England as well as for Australia. Willoughby 
Ashton’s friends were extremely anxious about him; his wife particularly; 
and there are hundreds of deserted wives in England who could echo the 
anxiety. Sometimes a rush of expectant hope would animate her heart 
as she pictured the time of his return in high health and spirits, looking 
just ah did when he departed, and bringing gold to make them rich 
for life. But this state of mind was the exception: she more generally 
thought of him, perhaps ill, perhaps dead, perhaps faithless, Now she 
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would conjure up a vision of his lying in a rude tent, no comforts, no 
friends about him, his eyes glaring with delirium, his lips parched with 
fever, vainly calling upon her name to bring him a cup of cooling water. 
Anon the vision would change, and she saw him, forgetful of home 
habits and the ties of social life, yield to the persuasions of his debased 
associates, and making one in their wild orgies. Her dreams were gene- 
rally of her husband. Sometimes he was represented as hopelessly toiling; 
once, she saw him winding over never-ending mountains, that extended 
beyond the world into unknown and fearful regions ; a weary way it was: 
but he must push on, on, it seemed for ever, faint and weary, like the 
wandering Jew; then, camea vision of his being home again, and they 
were rejoicing together in their happiness. To awake from that last, was 
erhaps the most painful, from its contrast to reality. 

The day they were in the habit of celebrating, Mrs. Ashton’s birthday, 
arrived, and one of its first guests was Clara, who went into the sitting- 
room with the lightest step she had known for months. No one was 
there but Mrs. Ashton; and when Mr. Ashton afterwards entered, he 
found his wife in tears and Clara’s eyes red. 

‘“‘ What’s the matter?” he asked. 

“ We will tell you,” answered Mrs. Willoughby, with a most radiant 
look of joy, in spite of her red eyes; ‘but we have agreed not to let the 
others know till after dinner, and then bring it out as a surprise.” 

‘‘You have heard from Willoughby!” exclaimed the old gentleman, 
and the deep, sudden flush upon his own face, the anxious look of ex- 
pectation, proved how precious to him was the remembrance of his son. 

“T heard this morning,” she cried. ‘‘He is so well! he had the 
most prosperous voyage !” 

“But what about the diggings?” interrupted Mr. Ashton. “Is he 
making his fortune ?” 

“He had not reached the diggings when he wrote; he was at Mel- 
bourne. There must be letters for you all on the road, for he says he 
has written, Oh, I am so happy! everything with him seems to be 
well, and prosperous.” 

Willoughby Ashton was right, in regard to his wife’s peace of mind, 
_— he determined to suppress the most painful features of his present 
ife. 

‘It is a deuced strange thing we don’t hear from Willoughby!” ex- 
claimed one of the young Ashtons, after dinner. ‘‘There’s another 
mail in.” 

Clara looked up and hesitated, but her blushing cheeks and sparkling 
eyes told the tale. 

“You have heard!” exclaimed Mrs. Ducie, holding her finger up 
reproachfully at Clara. “And not to tell us!” 

The letter was produced now: the greatest treasure that could be laid 
on that dessert-table. 

“Come here, you rascal,” cried Mr. Ashton, drawing towards him a 
fine lad of seven years old, from the side of his mother ; “ you shall drink 
your father’s health with us, and a safe voyage home again.” 

_ The child, it was Willoughby’s eldest son, took the glass his grand- 
father handed him, and though he listened to what he was told to say, 
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to what the others were saying, he became confused, and somehow mixed 
up the toast, in his own mind, with his nightly — 

“Now, Harry,” repeated Mr. Ashton ; and the lad put his wine down 
upon the table, and placed the palms of his hands together. 

‘Pray God bless my dear papa, and keep him from all harm, and send 
him safe and well home to us again!’’ stammered the child timidly, in 
his uncertainty. And perhaps those words were as good as the toast; 
certainly as affecting; for Mr. Ashton took off his spectacles to wipe the 
wet glasses, and Clara ran from the room to hide her emotion. 


ITI. 


THE DIARY. 


February, 1853.—We are getting on better now, and sent down last 
month to Melbourne about 150/. worth of gold, over and above our 
expenses. But this is slow work; enough to make a man lose heart. 
Why, at this rate, one might slave for forty or fifty years, and not get 
above the fortune I thought to take home in two or three. My mate 
plods on, and, beyond an occasional round of oaths, takes it coolly. But 
he has no ties in England, anxiously looking for him, so he can afford to 
be cool. The result to me is unsatisfactory, and my spirit chafes at it. 
Still, one abounds in hope, that’s something. A neighbouring party of 
six, capital fellows too, had met with the most signal non-success since 
they commenced digging, when suddenly, a month ago, just as they 
were about to give up, they came upon a rich vein, teeming with gold, 
and have been netting nuggets ever since. 

The state of society here is awful. Society! what a term for it! 
Last night we were awoke out of our sleep by a row, close by, and found 
two men had been murdered. They were thought to be rich in nuggets, 
stowed away for the next escort, and some of the midnight marauders 
that prowl about, stole into the tent, killed them, and carried off the gold. 
One of the victims was a gentleman, and came out from England just 
before I did. His name here was William Marshall, but he said that 
was not his real one. He was from one of the Midland Counties, had 
gone the pace, quarrelled with his father, and, one reckless morning, 
started off here to “‘redeem himself.” Such was his expression to me. 
Poor fellow! he must look for another sort of redemption now. Ilis 
friends, in all probability, will ever remain at an uncertainty about his 
fate. Loud reproaches on the government, that it does not afford us 
better protection, are heard on all sides: but how organise an efficient 
protection with such a fearful crew? <A standing army of British soldiers 
constantly on duty, could not do it. 

Wrote home again to-day, and have told them Iam “ getting on”’— 
‘well, and happy.” 

March 8th.—This ‘cursed rheumatism has attacked me again. It is 
two weeks since I[ have been able to doa stroke of work. My mate looks 
dissatisfied, and is turning churlish. He muttered yesterday that one 
who was only good to cook dampers and brew tea—all I can do just 
now—was better away from the diggings than at them: and he’s right 
there. Can’t even take my trick at washing the linen. I think he me- 
ditates being off. Three or four men were put underground this morn- 
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\ 
ing; shot last night ina row. We heard the quarrel; but quarrels are 
so common, nobody listens to them. 

Oh the desolation and discomfort that exist here! Some help them- 
selves on with good-humoured, determined indifference ; thousands with 
cursing. So long as health lasts, it may be roughed, one way or another; 
but when that fails, God help the sufferer ! 

March 15.—lIt is as I suspected. Master Cole decamped on Sunday, 
leaving me solus: so I must get another mate, or join a party. Better; 
but still as stiff asa machine. I could not have supposed that success 
here was the lottery it is. Many do succeed, beyond all doubt, and so 
signally, that it is a theme for wonder; but numbers do not. One party, 
seven in it, have bored hole after hole for months, and have not gained 
sufficient to pay their expenses up from Melbourne. ‘They have been 
living upon the funds they brought out; and a pretty considerable dip it 
is, weekly. They talk of returning to Melbourne, and seeing if there’s 
anything to be done there. ‘* They'd hoot us for fools, if we went back 
to England, crestfallen, and minus what we brought out!” exclaimed 
one tome. If a man’s means fail before he can succeed, he has no re- 
source but to hire himself out as a digger—precious hard work it is too! 
—and what he earns won’t much more than keep him, at the rate provi- 
sions are at. Or else he must leave the diggings altogether, and seek 
after other work. Egad! that was an apt quotation of the governor’s, 
** All’s not gold that glitters!” 

March 27.—Easter Sunday. Courage, courage! Let me not give 
way to despair! This wretched rheumatism, stretching me almost conti- 
nually on my back, hangs about me as if it never meant to quit, and 
dysentery has attacked me now. Half my time I go without food and 
tea, having no one to prepare it. A friendly visitor pops in some even- 
ings, not always. What are they all doing at home to-day? Probably 
dining at my father’s. I go mad when | reflect on the time I am losing. 
Am I to continue in this helpless state? If so—ifso! Oh, God! is ita 
punishment for having thrown up the living of my family, and abandoned 
them, to come out on this uncertain scheme ? 

April 10.—A day of joyful surprise. Davis, my old desk chum at 
school, has arrived here! I was hobbling out in the sunshine, and came 
upon him. He did not know me. I should have wondered if he did. 
Says I look twenty years older, and all the worse for wear. Thank the 
Fates I have got a friend here now! Thoughts have lately crossed my 
mind that I might die here, as hundreds others do, without one to give 
warning of it at home. 

Davis saw them all just before he started. If he gave me half the 
messages that were given him, he says, he should have a wonderful 
memory. Clara was looking well, but thin. She told him I was certain 
of success, and as happy as I could be, considering I was away from them. 
Well, it is best that she should think so. My darling little Harry has 
sent me his first letter, and a message by Davis to say that the words 
were not pencilled. ‘My dear papa, we hope you are quite well, and 
mamma is quite well, and Clara is quite well, and Willy and Frank are 
quite well, and we want you to come home again, and we send you all 
our kisses, and I am your dear little boy, Harry Ashton.” The letter 
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was essentially that of a child, but my eyes were dimmed in reading it, as 
no letter has ever dimmed them yet. 

Davis’s coming has infused into me renewed life. I feel as if my dis- 
order were taking a turn. What a muff I have been to lie fretting here, 
a prey to the blue devils! encouraging illness, instead of shaking it off! 
Davis is just the fellow for the diggings, healthy, energetic, persever- 
ing. I inquired who put it in his head to come. His brains, was the 
reply, and what the devil was the good of starving on in England, 
expecting briefs? He did right to emigrate, for he abandoned no cer- 
tain income, and had neither wife nor child. He will get on here. He 
has already formed his party, four of them, people he came up with from 
Melbourne ; decent fellows they seem; and they have agreed to take me 
in, when I am strong enough. Davis encamps with me, the others close 
by. ‘* What blessed water!” Davis exclaims; “it’s like pea-soup. D’ye 
drink this?” And glad to get it. 

What a description Davis gives of the state of Melbourne! There are 
six thousand emigrants encamped in Canvas Town: most of whom 
would be glad to get home again, but have no means of doing so. Hun- 
dreds of gentlemanly fellows are starving, and there are none to help 
them. They have no work: they don’t know how to work, or they 
cannot get it, or their physical strength and health are unequal to it, or 
their pride stands in their way: any one of these various reasons may 
be against them. Numbers of them will die of the fever, now raging in 
Canvas Town. 

May \.—At work again, though far from strong. Our success is only 
passable, but Davis is fully satisfied ; for, as he says, if the nugget does 
not come to him one year, it may the next, and he can afford to wait an 
given time for it. I was too sanguine in the expectations I brought out ; 
Davis says, too impatient. Shall I be home in five years with a fortune ? 
Come, that’s long enough, surely, and a glum extension of my once 
brilliant anticipations. /Vait and hope: I can give myself no other 
auswer. 

In the dry season, which prevails in these mines longer than in any in 
the colony, thousands are at a stand-still from want of water to wash the 
gold from the earth. Some dig on, keeping the soil till the rains come, 
some are at the labour and vast expense of carting it, for miles, to where 
water may be found, but the greater portion remain idle. There is no 
help for it. And nice associates these choice spirits are, in a period of 
idleness! though the camp at all times is next to unbearable. Davis, in 
writing yesterday to a fast friend of his, suggested his coming out here 
if he wanted a specimen of Pandemonium before he got there. I'd 
back the language against any ever to be heard in the lower regions. 

A digger died last night in a neighbouring tent. He had been ill, off 
and on, with diarrhoea, and it turned into fever. It was his own fault— 
always at the brandy. Talk about drunkenness being a curse in Eng- 
land! see its effects here. He was an actor on the London boards, and 
came out here to make himself a rich man. We had formed a passing 
friendship with him, and Davis went in last night to see how he sped. 
Poor fellow! he was at the last gasp, with neither commiseration nor 
succour. His chums had gone off on the loose, leaving him to die, as 
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they would have left a dog. A life more or less counts for nothing at 
the diggings. 

One party has made 20,0007. here, since the commencement of the 

ear. ‘Three of them to share it. They have gone down to Melbourne, 
and will come back minus the greater portion of it, for they are of the 
reckless sort. Lightly come, lightly go. 

May 3.—Letters again from England. Clara asks wHen I am going 
to return. I wish I could see a prospect of answering her. Unless I 
went home with a fortune, say sufficient to keep my family, I should look 
like the veriest fool; and prove myself to have been one. “ No despair,” 
calls out Davis. Nota bit of it, if I can only retain health and strength. 
I rarely feel well now, never strong. 

June 24.—Nearly two months since the previous entry in my diary. 
Surely the last words I wrote were prophetic. ‘ No despair, if I can 
only retain health and strength!” I have passed, since, through a fearful 

eriod of delirium and suffering. For five weeks my life hung upon a 
thread, and had it not been for Davis’s untiring care, I must have died 
twenty times. 

They found a doctor, a clever man, and brought him tome. He comes 
to see me still. I am never to be hearty more, he says, and if I want to 
see home again, must go on board the first vessel sailing for England. I 
am too ill to think or to act. Davis is arranging all, and has written 
home for me. 

25.—I could not continue yesterday: the pen fell from my hands. 
The pain of the rheumatic fever stills racks my limbs, and I shall never 
again, i suppose, have the free use of them. It was but a common fever, 
at the beginning, the fever of the camp, brought on by dysentery, but 
the man they first had to me, some ignorant follow they picked up, call- 
ing himself a medical student, gave me brandy and laudanum, and ex- 
citing drinks. I remember taking them: but I do not remember evading 
Davis, during his momentary absence, and rushing out of the tent, into 
the night air, and wandering, God knows how far, in my feverish delirium, 
and sinking down in the wet grass, nearly naked as I was, and lying 
there till morning. They found me then; but the mischief was done, 
and rheumatic fever came raging in every limb. Many a time, in my 
delirious nights, have I seen and conversed with Clara—been at home 
with my parents—my children. Shall I live to see them in reality ? A 
query. ? 

Desolation! Let those who have never realised the word, come out 
here, and be as] am. Lying, too weak to help myself, in this wretched 
tent: which is, now as a burning furnace, from the fierce rays of the 
meridian sun; now unbearable from the cold blasts driven in at the 
opening ; now soaking with the rain: lying here alone. The tea that 
Davis leaves me may be drank out by mid-day, and I must lie till night, 
without it, counting the minutes, which seem like hours. Fever runs in 
all my veins, pain racks every limb; my tongue is swollen, my throat 
parched, for want of the drink that I cannot get. So I lie thinking of 
the home I may never more see; vainly yearning for it; and listening 
to the roar and babel going on outside the tent, a fearful babel : and one 
little suitable for the ears of a man on the verge of another world. 

But if we are to estimate things by comparison, I have no right to 
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mble, for others here are much worse off than I am. I have a nurse 
and friend in Davis; I can make a start to get home: whilst some have, 
and can do, neither. A poor wretch crawled into the tent to-day, and 
sunk down in a fearful state of suffering. His hands had been open 
from the use of the pickaxe, and some poison, he was at a loss still to 
know what, had got into the wounds of his left hand. Never did I see 
such a sickening sight: the hand and arm were alive with vermin, 
maggots! and the sufferer said he expected nothing but that mortifica- 
tion would ensue. He had attended to it himself for five weeks, and 
dressed it in the best way he could, for he was quite alone; part of the 
time he had not been able to take his clothes off, or to cook himself food. 
He must die here, so far as I can see, for it is impossible for him to 
attempt the journey back to Melbourne. I happened to mention the 
word ‘‘ home,” and he leaned his head against the flour-bag, and sobbed 
away like a child. He had been a linendraper’s shopman at the West- 
end, he said, with a fair chance of getting on, his friends very respect- 
able; but he grew dazzled with the mania for gold, and rushed out 
here. 

July 5. Melbourne.—Reached here with Davis yesterday. A ship 
sails for England in a day or two, and I shall sail with her. What 
should I have done without Davis? Died in the bush, probably. He 
has been a friend in need. 

Got a coach to-day, and went to find the family I made acquaintance 
with on first landing. What a place this Canvas Town is! The burn- 
ing sun streaming down on the tents, and the damp, unwholesome 
earth for a flooring, on which not a plank is allowed to be laid, by this 
despotic government. C n and his wife had quitted their tent, but 
we got a clue tothem. They have small lodgings now: a room on the 
ground-floor, and the use of an adjacent yard. When we went in, 
Mrs. C n was standing before a large washing-tub, her hands 
embedded in the soapsuds. ‘The colour rushed into her pale face, at 
being found at an employment so little suitable to a lady. Oh! the 
reverses that must be endured out here! She was taking in washing, to 
five. And this might have been Clara’s case! It may be that of any 
gentlewoman who comes out. She and her husband had agreed that he 
should try his luck at the diggings, she explained, for to live on as they 
were living, was disheartening. He had. nothing to start him on his 
journey, or provide tools and a license, for it was impossible to save out 
of what he was earning; so, to aid the project, she set up as a washer- 
woman; she who had been delicatcly reared, and never, till she came 
abroad, soiled her hands. C n started for Mount Alexander in May, 
and here were she and her children living upon hope and the proceeds of 
the washing. She looked wistfully at me, hobbling between Davis and 
a stick, doubting perhaps whether a similar fate might not overtake her 
husband. ‘ You got that at the diggings?” she asked. “Just so: this 
is all the diggings have done for me.”’ 

‘Good Lord!” uttered Davis when we left, “its just as likely as not 
that she never hears of that husband of hers again—and then what’s to 
become of her! Sickly and refined, you say he was? he won’t get on 
at the diggings. This comes of gentlemen coming out!” 

“ You are a gentleman yourself, Davis.” 
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‘So far as birth and education go; but Ican sink the gentleman into 
the labourer, and rough it. It is those who have neither the strength 
nor the will to do so, that have no business out here.” Quite true: a 
man coming here without means, be he gentleman or not, must work as 
hard as any convict; or starve. 

Got as far as the bankers’, and to one other house, to whom I brought 
out letters. Were sorry to see me as I am, they said, but my case is a 
very common one. Only the greater portion that such sickness over- 
takes, Mr. H e observed, die off in the diggings. 

“ How is it,” asked an emigrant who stood. there, one who had just 
come out, full of hope, ‘ that we hear so little of the black side of things 
in England ? Every account from the colony represents it in glowing 
colours.” 

*“‘T can explain it,’ returned Mr. H——e. ‘‘ Men who are successful, 
and numbers are so—though not many, if you take them as a proportion 
to the whole—write home flowing accounts of their good luck to their 
relations; perhaps somewhat exaggerated ones, in their exuberance of 
spirits : and in many instances, their success has really been of an extra- 
ordinary nature. These accounts are spread abroad in England, by the 
exulting relatives ; they find their way, in some instances, into the public 
papers ; everybody hears and talks of them, and the excitement increases. 
But those who are ill ; who die; who are unsuccessful : of the two for- 
mer cases, perhaps not one in ten is known in England ; and the latter 
feel often a reluctance, a sort of shame, at writing of their non-success ; 
especially if they came here in defiance of the opinions of their friends.” 

On board Ship, at Sea, July 25.—So here I am, on my voyage 
back again! Seventeen months ago I started to come here, full of 
energy and hope, and how do I return ? wrecked in health, ruined in 
prospects, lost in life. I deserve my fate. I held a good position at 
home; I possessed an ample income; I was happy in a loving family : 
yet I suffered this mania, the thirst for gold, to lay firm hold upon me, 
and yielded myself a prey to it. I resisted my father’s remonstrances, 
my wife’s entreaties, my friends’ ridicule. I have played out my head- 
strong play, and am going home to die—a just reward.. A just reward 
for me: but for my wife and children, who will be left alone to struggle 
with a hard world, what sort of a reward will it be for them? Oh, God, 
pardon me! pardon me, and succour them! 

August 9.—Shall I live to get home ? It is uncertain. Davis little 
thought I overheard his conference with the steward, when he told him 
there was a doubt of my lasting to touch land, and asked him to look to 
me. The sea-air revived me at first, but it was a temporary ameliora- 
tion. ‘The captain and steward are attentive, and do all they can. One 
of my fellow-passengers may shake hands with me, for he has likewise 
been “done up,” as he phrases it, at the gold-fields, and is going home 
to find a corner in an English churchyard! He is in good spirits, and 
jokes continually, but he has no wife and children, whose prospects he 
has blighted, to weigh them down. Most of the other passengers are 
unsuccessful diggers, who have abandoned Australia in disgust ; some of 
a have suffered much in health, but they say England will restore 

em. . 

How true were Mr. H ’s words—that England, as a rule, hears 
only of the bright side of the picture. It is computed that for one 
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emigrant who acquires wealth at the di —_ Many par- 
tially succeed : they get their-expenses, and save ing’: and for this, 
they must encounter the reckless a of a ert — 
its ips and privation. If an Englishman getting a 
living re let him stop there, and be thankful ! 

10.—More than half our voyage is over. We have had 
fair and prosperous winds, and are making way quickly. One of our 
fellow-passengers is this day consigned to the deep. He had been ailing 
ever since leaving Melbourne, though none thought he was in danger, 
and he died this morning. I am often delirious at night from weakness : 
and my paralysed limbs get worse instead of better. 

October 5.—Another month will bring us to port. I fear I shall not 
live to reach it. This day will be the last I shall note in my diary, this, 
the 5th of October, 1853. I can no longer command the pen to write. 
I have traced a few lines to Clara, praying for forgiveness. Oh, God! 
do THOU forgive me! 

IV. 

Witiovcusy Aston did live to reach port. His friends were ex- 
ceedingly astonished to receive an intimation of his arrival, for the letter 
forwarded to them by Mr. Davis, giving notice of his state and move- 
ments, had shared the fate of many other Australian letters, and had 
never arrived. It may come yet—don’t hurry the Melbourne post autho- 
rities, good, easy souls! They hastened to the ship, and, when the first 
shock of seeing him was over, caused him to be conveyed home—he was 
past making exertion for himself then. 

For a day or two he seemed to rally : but ere the first week had quite 
run out, they were gathered round his death-bed; his wife, her senses 
nearly paralysed with anguish, his weeping mother. Mr. Ashton, the 
old man, stood there also. He shed no tear now, but in the last week 
he had aged palpably. 

He lay there, a shattered wreck ; his limbs powerless, his cheeks wlnte 
and hollow, his heart all but broken. The opinion of the medical men 
was, that his rallying might not have been impossible, though a work of 
time and difficulty, had his mind been at rest. He looked on his wife, 
soon to be a widow, on his children, soon to be fatherless, and portion- 
less, save what might be spared them by the commiseration of his family, 
and he knew that his wilful work had made them so. He might have en- 
joyed through life a happy home, gliding down its stream calmly and 
sweetly, with no thought, no care, save how he might do his duty by 
those around him, and prepare himself and them fora hereafter. But he 
caught the wild fever that had become rife in the land, and obstinately 
clutched it to him, and so had thrown away the substance to grasp the 
shadow. 

“Tell it out abroad to all,” he murmured, as they essayed to moisten 
his parched lips, while the death agony was coming fast upon him, “ let 
the history of my fate be known far and near. It is the fate of hundreds 
who have gone to that land of toil, in search of gold; it will still be the fate 
of thousands : tell it out, out, in the wide world. And oh!” he added, 
vainly endeavouring to raise his powerless hands in prayer, “may the 
bitter repentance, the never-dying remorse that accompany me to my 
grave, be a warning to them; and may their daily prayer be, Lord, keep 
ME from falling into this temptation!” 
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AMERICAN AUTHORSHIP. 
BY SIR NATHANIEL. 


No. X.—Donatp G. MITCHELL. 


Ix. MARVEL enjoys a comfortable income of reputation as the author 
of the “‘ Lorgnette,” “‘ Dream-Life,” and the “ Reveries of a Bachelor.” 
His delight it seems to be to put on record 


Those sun-dyed fancies, airy reveries, 
Freaks of imagination, waking dreams, 
Ephemeral fantasies of playful hues, 


which indeed “fade into nothing if uncropt, and die forgotten ;” but 
which 
if seized on while yet fresh 
-In their rich tints of light, and so consigned 
To the bland pressure of judicious thought 
And chaste constraint of language, may become 
Heir-looms for after-times.* 


This lofty ideal is, however, a degree or two north of Ik. Marvel’s 
whereabouts. Rather he reminds us of Christopher North’s description 
of his fashion of reducing thick-coming fancies to the prose requirements 
of “ copy”—of making an “ article” of a reverie. ‘* After walking up and 
down my room for half an hour,” saith Sir Kit,f “with my cigar in my 
mouth, thinking of all things in the heavens, and the earth, and the 
waters under the earth—friends long since dead and buried—places once 
familiar that I shall never set mortal eye on again—books in posse— 
bores iz esse—last summer's butterflies—chateaux en Espagne, no matter 
how high or how low—Suddenly the cigar’s out, and by a natural in- 
stinct, as it were, I place myself at the table and begin writing. What 
suggests the first sentence? Probably the title of a book lying uncut on 
the desk. What the next? Of course some turn in the first sentence 
which suggested itself during the operation of penning that,”—and so on, 
till the mouth begins to feel uneasy, and then the scribe exchanges his 
quill for another cheroot, and walks up and down reverie-ing wt supra. 
Such the mood of Coleridge, when his large grey eyes were fixed by 
“that film, which fluttered on the grate,” a “companionable form” 
capable of eliciting “‘dim sympathies” from his “idling spirit” — 

everywhere 


Echo or mirror seeking of itself, 
Making a toy of Thought. 


Ik. Marvel’s book of Reveries consists, mainly, in his own words, of “ just 
such whimsies and reflections as a great many brother bachelors are apt 
toindulge in, but which they are too cautious or too prudent to lay before 
the world.” There is no bachelor extant, he believes, who has not his 
share of such floating visions. As for the truth of Ik.’s edition of them, 
he gratuitously empowers the world to believe what it likes: “I should 
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think,” quoth he, “there was as much truth in them as in most Reveries.” 
Not at all a startling proposition. 

The Reveries he deus translates into trivial fond records, are four in 
number. One, over a wood fire—where the smoke is made to signify 
doubt (the question being wife or no wife, and the pros and cons summed 
up in an almost odious spirit of calculation), while the blaze signifies 
cheer, and the resultant ashes desolateness and bereavement. Another, 
by a city grate—plied first with sea coal, and then with anthracite. A 
third, over a cigar—lighted successively with a coal, a wisp of paper, and 
a match. And a last reverie, concerning the morning, which is the past; 
noon, which is the present; and evening, which is the future. 

The earlier portion of these desultory sketches—which, with more 
unity of design, the author is of opinion would have made a respectable 
novel, but which he preferred setting down, in what he calls ‘‘ the honester 
way,” just as they came seething from his piping hot brain-pan, “ with 
all their crudities and contrasts uncovered”—the incipient stage of these 
reveries is marked by a mocking-bird note, which is by no means the key- 
note of the volume. Badinage and banter—never ill-natured in the least, 
nor in any degree harsh and grating—are freely employed in the bachelor’s 
preliminary cogitations; and he takes care to prevent your ultimately re- 
solving him into a mawkish or miss-mollyish sentimentalist, by approving 
himself, in limine, a sharp-eyed, sharp-witted, sharp-spoken fellow. The 
same man who means to tax your lachrymal glands to the utmost, before 
he has done,—and to make a rapid succession of cambric concomitants 
necessary to every young lady-reader,—begins by all sorts of sordid and 
most unromantic disquisitions on wives by hypothesis. A possible Peggy, 
for instance, is introduced, who harasses her spouse by filling his house 
with plaguy relations, and who is suddenly, or by quick gradations of 

ecay, discovered to be a fright,-and who comes down to breakfast with 
a rough shock of hair and in such infernal slippers, and whose apology 
for the cold coffee is, that the complainant should not have been so long 
dressing,—while, as for the uneatable butter, she has no other, and hopes 
he’ll not raise a storm about butter a little turned. There is an “ I cal- 
culate” tone about the bachelor’s method of striking the balance, in his 
matrimonial speculations, that has set some of Peggy’s sex against him, 
and hardened their tender hearts against giving him their full sympathy 
when his hour of affliction (in reverie) is fully come. In his wailings of 
bereavement they regard him, therefore, only with the half-pity one 
vouchsafes to the Admetus of Euripides, who mourns his Alcestis in such 
self-occupied fashion as this: 


Ah, what worse ill has man through life 
Than to lose his faithful wife ? 

Better that I had dwelt alone 

Without the consort —that is gone! 
Happy are they whose life is single, 

That never with these sweet ones mingle! 
The grief for ills that only touch 

A single life, is not so much: 

But to perceive our children droop 
Under Disable mortal swoop; 
And to behold the bridal bed 
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Defiled by Death, untenanted 

Of the beloved lately there— 

That is a grief too hard to bear! 
When a man might, too, if he chose, 
Refrain from having ties like those. 


Faugh! thou Benthamised old widower! Howl on, with thy monotonous 
‘as at, to the pathos of which we, remembering what Alcestis was, and 
what thou art, are as the deaf adder that will not be charmed, charm 
thou never so wisely. We are more interested in the rude seaman’s 
“ Aye, aye, sir,” than in thine. And herewith we crave Ik. Marvel’s 
forbearance for hinting a comparison with one who “ riles” us till analogy 
and good manners are forgotten. And from the ‘“ Reveries” pass we 
on to 

“ Dream-Life !” Who has not a knowledge of, who has not an open 
or a sneaking kindness for, that? Who welcomes not, at times, that 
sleep to his eyes, that slumber to his eyelids, and in sluggard mood in- 
dulges himself with yet a little sleep, a little slumber, a little folding of 
the hands to sleep? We dream, and are happy again, young again, 
prosperous again, hopeful, heart-whole, strong. 

Zauberisch erneuen 

Sich die Fantaseien 

Meiner Kindheit hier so licht! 
Resenfarbig schweben 
Duftgebild’, und weben 

Ein elysich Traumgesicht.* 

Ik. Marvel’s “ Dream-Life” passes successively in review the dreams 
of fond boyhood, whose eye sees rarely below the surface of things; the 
delicious hopes of sparkling-blooded youth ; manhood’s dreams of sober 
trustfulness, of practical results, of hard-wrought world-success, and 
perhaps of love and joy; and age’s dreams of what is gone, a wide 
waste, a mingled array of griefs and delights—its dreams, too, of what 
is to come, of an advent Rest which already hath garnered in the darlings 
of its heart. 

Dream-land, says the author, will never be exhausted until we enter 
the land of dreams; and until, in “shuffling off this mortal coil,” 
thought will become fact, and all facts will be only thought. And thus 
he can conceive no mood of mind more iri keeping with what is to follow 
upon the grave, than “those fancies which warp our frail hulks toward 
the ocean of the infinite.” And in working up this “ fable of the sea- 
sons,” from the Spring of childhood to the Winter of hoary eld, he is 
contént that the “ facts” should be false, if but the “feeling” be real— 
content, if he can catch the bolder and richer truth of feeling, that the 
types of itshould be all confessed fabrications. ‘‘ If,” he argues, “if I 
run over some sweet experience of love, must I make good the fact that 
the loved one lives, and expose her name and qualities to make your sym- 
pathies sound? Or shall I not rather be working upon higher and 
holier ground, if I take the passion for itself, and so weave it into words, 
that you, and every willing sufferer, may recognise the fervour, and 
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* Matthison: “ Der Wald.” 
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forget the personality ?” Life, by his estimate, being, after all, but a 
bundle of hints, each su ing actual and positive development, but 
rarely reaching it, he holds himself to be as truly dealing with life when 
soldi these hints, and tracing them in fancy to their issues, as if his 
life had dealt them all to him. Hence, in this volume ge engl 
his purpose is, to catch up here and there the “shreds of feeling whi 
tho laine <0 a of the world have left tangling” on his 
heart, and weave them into shapely and harmonious tissue. If there are 
not enough elements of truth, honesty, and nature in his pictures, to 
make them believed, he repudiates the notion of swearing to their cre- 
dibility, declaring it a shabby truth that wants an author’s affidavit to 
make it trustworthy. 

The dream-life of Spring, or Boyhood, takes us to school— where 
sketches are drawn that show, more definitely than need be, the sketcher’s 
acquaintanceship with the manner of Dickens, to whom and to Washing- 
ton Irving this volume owes not a little of its “inspiration.” Boy Senti- 
ment is illustrated—and Boy Religion, disturbed by an ineradicable dis- 
like of long sermons, and a hopeless incapacity to get the force of that 
verse of Dr. Watts’ which likens heaven to a never-ending Sabbath, or 
indeed to long much for heaven if it is to be full of certain potent, grave, 
and reverend seniors such as are the bane of the boy’s life below. ‘‘ ‘There 
is very much religious teaching, even in so good a country as New Eng- 
land”—and quite possibly Old England has this among the faults, 
despite all which we love her still—* which is far too harsh, too dry, too 
cold, for the heart of a boy. Long sermons, doctrinal precepts, and such 
tediously-worded dogmas as were uttered by those honest, but hard- 

ken men, the Westminster divines, fatigue, and puzzle, and dispirit 
him.” ‘Then we have the boy on a visit to a New England squire (after 
Geoffrey Crayon’s own heart), and at the country church, with its un- 
rere parson, its precentor (remarkable for clearing his throat by a 
sonorous ahem, followed by a powerful use of his Sunday bandanna, and 
imposing manipulations with his tuning-fork), its stout old deacon, the 
weazen-faced farmer, the dowdy farmers’ daughters, and heavy-eyed 
youngsters that there do congregate. 

With Summer open the dreams of Youth. The scene changes to the 
cloisters of a college—if cloisters must be the word for those “long, 
ungainly piles of brick and mortar which make the colleges of New 
England”—as much akin to the grand old structures of what Mr. 
Thackeray calls Camford and Oxbridge, as a scarlet-bricked Little Bethel 
baptistery is to Canterbury Cathedral. In such a scene, good it is to 
find our dreamer satirising the dreams of “first ambition” about Genius 
—the quotient of crude imaginings, and strong coffee, and whisky-toddy 
—as though there were a certain faculty of mind, first developed in 
colleges, which can with impunity despise painstaking, and on the 
strength of intuitions and instincts can do without means and processes ; 
nor can he be a dreamer and nothing besides, who so enforces the doc- 
trine, that there is no genius in life like the genius of energy and ambi- 
tion—no rivals, to college or worldly ambition, so formidable as those 
earnest, determined minds which achieve eminence by persistent appli- 
cation, The chapter on College Romance is pitched in the same key; 
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that on the “ First Look of the World” is an excellent example of 
Ik. Marvel’s composite manner—the alliance of sagacious raillery and 
pathetic sentiment. Perhaps his forte lies chiefly in the delineation of 
domestic sorrow, wherein his power and reality are even painfully felt ; 
but is he not too apt to protract and intensify such delineation, line upon 
line—and indeed to dally with ideal affliction, and pursue its lurking 
details too far, until the reader impatiently recoils from what takes the 
shape of a morbid anatomy, an experimentalising upon his tenderest 
sympathies, an almost wanton empiricism in matters of life and death ? 
To be woven into “such stuff as dreams are made of,” these threads of 
waking anguish are too fine-spun, too long-drawn out, too intricately 
netted with the heart-strings. And the heart is apt to resent this, as 
among the unwarrantable gratuities of Fiction. The charm of melan- 
choly may be over-strained, till exhaustion ensues, and collapse ; and 
then such wo-worn broodings are shunned, and exiled from 


The cold heart, where, after their sweet pain, 
They ne’er will gather strength, nor find a home again.* 


Under the “ Autumn” division there is some fine healthy writing, 
always tender, and generally true, on manly hope and manly love—with 
teem sarcasm on that “kind of Pelhamism,” affecting ignorance 
of plain things and people, and knowingness in brilliancies, ‘“ that is very 
apt to overtake one in the first blush of manhood”—when the law is to 
conceal what tells of the man, and cover it with what smacks of the 
roué. Home peace and sanctity is reverently described, and so we land 
in the “ Winter” quarter—Age—when the ‘sweeping outlines of life, 
that once lay before the vision—rolling into wide billows of years, like 
easy lifts of a broad mountain range—now seem close-packed together 
as with a Titan hand; and you see only crowded, craggy heights, like 
Alpine fastnesses, parted with glaciers of grief, and alien abundant 
tears.” Then comes the death of the true wife, aged in years not in 
heart, and the marriage of sons and daughters, and the birth of grand- 
children. The old man enters feebly, and with floating glimpses of glee, 
— the cheer and rejoicings of the young people’s festive days. And 
then— 

Eve saddens into Night— 


the old man falls asleep, past earthly waking—“to sleep, perchance to 
dream,” elsewhere, and to be disturbed by the rustling of Time’s curtains 
never more. 








* Shelley. 
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TAVERN GLEANINGS. 


So much has been lately said about English hotels, both in attack and 
defence, that the public are by this time pretty well acquainted with 
their different species, and various peculiarities. Their charges, their 
furniture and servants, their wines, and their viands, have all been fully 
discussed, and sufficient evidence collected certainly to justify the issue 
of a royal commission. Pending, however, this popular proceeding, we 
will endeavour to offer our readers half an hour’s kindred entertainment, 
by accompanying us in a stroll through some of the principal taverns 
of the metropolis, noting their customs and customers, their steaks, their 
chops, and their joints, and that inevitable termination of all three—their 
bills. | By taverns we do not mean such places as the London Tavern, 
or any other where festivities are rekong on a similar gigantic and 
expensive scale. We mean the ordinary dining places in which a large 
proportion of male Londoners daily satisfy their post-meridian cravings, 
at an expense varying from two to five shillings—the legitimate successors 
of those classic haunts where the wits of the last century dined, drank, 
and quarrelled, and where we may sometimes fancy the ghost of Boswell 
or Fielding sighing over the pusillanimous topers of these degenerate days. 

Let us, then, leaving famous Fleet-street behind us for the present, 
proceed in an easterly direction to the City, and look into that labyrinth 
of coffee-houses which lie hidden in the alleys between Cornhill and Lom- 
bard-street. There are not so many interesting recollections connected 
with these, and one or two may serve as specimens for all of them. 
Here, as elsewhere, the class of taverns we propose to describe is divided 
into two species—the genuine chop-house, where the entertainment is 
wholly or principally provided from the gridiron,* and those more ex- 
tensive establishments where joints, made-dishes, and pastry, are always 
in readiness. We will, for the sake of distinction, continue to call the 
former chop-houses, and the latter taverns; although the generic name 
belongs of course just as much to the one as the other. The chop-houses 
of the City are famous: at Joe’s, in Finch-lane, or the Woolpack, Corbet- 
court, Gracechurch-street, all that beef, mutton, and malt can do to cheer 
the heart of man, awaits the hungry or belated citizen. Club epicures 
a sneer if they choose at the British dainties of steak and stout, and 
truly, if their only experience of them is as they are turned out by many 
a fashionable cook, they have reason for their contempt; but the next 
time any one of these gentlemen is called to the City, by any of those 
numerous pieces of business which will disturb even the best-regulated 
idleness—such as to renew a little bill, or to speak to their uncle the 
banker—let him turn in and refresh his inward man at either of these 
hospitia, and we warrant he will find a balm for his woes more potent 
than the harp of Achilles or the cutlets of Soyer. At either of these 
houses we can have what is called a small steak (about half a pound), 
two or three large potatoes, bread, cheese, and a pint of stout, for the 
charge of 1s. 4d.; and if we choose to prolong our sitting, we can have 
a glass of grog and a cigar for ninepence more—2s. 1d. in all; one 





——_ --_—— 


* But at the City chop-houses fish, chicken, curry, &c., may be had also. 
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penny satisfies the waiter;—and we have had an excellent dinner, and a 
fourpenny-piece left out of our half-crown. We will only add, that all 
the above articles are superlatively good. 

The frequenters of these places are mostly city men—clerks of all 
sorts, tag pen to be a little later than usual—some principals also, 
perhaps family men whose wives are out of town—a stray stockbroker, 
and now and then, but rarely, a Kent or Essex farmer. Here you see a 
young man who calls every waiter by his Christian name, and is intimately — 
acquainted with his private affairs; he knows who was in love wit 
Charles’s wife before Charles married her—the exact sum which William 
dropped on ‘that great pot,” the Moss-trooper, last year at Chester. 
You can’t tell what the young man is—you never can in the City. Then 
there is the man of fae thirty-five, evidently monied, who perhaps 
has a bottle of port after dinner with his elderly friend, when a good 
deal of “ setstetey” usually ensues. They will probably end by tossing 
who pays for both. Then there are the regular old stagers—steady- 
going clerks—with 150/. a a but who usually dine a little earlier in 
the day, and get home to Islington and Kennington to tea by the time 
these roysterers are finishing their first course. Luncheon, however, or 
atleast an early dinner, is the principal meal taken at these houses, 
which generally begin to thin after about three or four o'clock. The 
little back room at the Woolpack is a very snug location ; and the minister 
of the gridiron is a remarkable man, wh worth conversing with. There 
is a subdued, yet cheerful and paternal air about the head-waiter at 
Joe’s, which is touching in the extreme. He seems to look upon his 
more juvenile customers as young men just entering upon the real busi- 
ness of life, and he cannot avoid displaying a certain feeling of interest 
in their uncertain career. 

The taverns of this part of London are various and good—the Lang- 
bourne, in Lombard-street, one of the best—with the advantage of a 
reading and smoking room up-stairs, and some uncommonly pretty girls 
on the staff of the establishment ; but as this description of tavern exists 
in its greatest perfection further west, we will defer a fuller description to a 
subsequent page. But before we quit the city, we must by all means pay a 
visit to the ordinary at Billingsgate: this is, perhaps, as an American 
landlord would say, ‘‘the most remarkable house in London.” Simpson’s, 
at Billingsgate, situated at the back of the market, is well known for its 
fish ordinary, which takes place at two and four every afternoon, and 
likewise for its punch, which is certainly a most delicious and seductive 
mixture. Here we sit down to an entertainment comprising very often 
as many as five or six different kinds of fish, with appropriate sauces and 
vegetables—two or three excellent joints, cheese, &c., &c., for the 
moderate charge of 1s. 6d., exclusive, of course, of wine, punch, or beer. 
This is a very favourite resort of City epicures of a certain sort ; for here 
a man may positively gorge himself for his money, and the difficulty is 
not to eat too much. The frequenters of this place are composed on the 
whole of the same class as patronise the more inland hospitia—men who 
like their dinner as soon as they have done business, and don’t object to 
something substantial for supper. There is very often at Billingsgate a 
sprinkling of other sorts also—young barristers, law students, medicals, 
and others, who make up a party for the sake of the punch, and prolong 
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their sederunt to a pretty late hour; but, generally speaking, the 
habitués do not sit long, | one glass of punch after dinner appears to be 
the regular thing for those who remain, which not, however, above a 
tithe of the diners are in the habit of doing. The punch is ls. 6d. a 
glass, and strong must be the head that can carry more than a couple of 
tumblers. . : P 

We may now begin to wend our way westwards again; and stoppin 
for a eanent to notice the a boiled beef-house in the Old 
Bailey, where that relishing dainty is supplied by the hands of fair 
damsels at a very moderate figure, and where boiled beef and greens 
has been the staple commodity from the time of our great-grandfathers, 
we come at once to the classic, the jovial, the learned regions of 
Fleet-street. On the right hand, going towards Temple-bar, up Wine 
Office-court, lies the Old Cheshire Cheese, as snugly ensconced as a 
maggot in one of its own 4m symbols. This is the first genuine, uncom- 
promising chop-house we have come to. No soup, no fish, no curries, 
no pastry. Chops and steaks, steaks and chops (varied with an occasional 
kidney or sausage), is the burden of Mr. Dolamore’s song. In punch, 
however, this house rivals, if it does not surpass, Billingsgate ; and it has 
also another peculiar delicacy in the shape of beefsteak-pudding, in which 
a number of oysters are boiled, and which is really extremely good. The 
correct thing is to follow up this with marrow-bones and Welsh-rabbits, 
and to crown the whole with a mighty bowl of punch. There should be 
a party of at least four to enjoy this repast ; and we strongly recommend 
such of our learned readers as sojourn in the various inns-of-court to try 
the banquet some cold January evening, and we wager they will not re- 
pent it. The pudding should be ordered some time before, in proportion 
to the number engaged. ‘The charges at the “Cheese” are extremely 
moderate, not exceeding those of the City houses. 

And now we take a broad stride, cross over the road, and some way 
up on the left hand side, just above Serjeant’s Inn, is a narrow doorway, 
over which is written Mitre-court. Facing those who penetrate this 
dusky passage stands the immortal Mitre Tavern. There is a cosy and 
sequestered air about this once famous house which is wanting to its 
more popular rivals higher up the street. Itis a place in which to sit and 
dream of the past, and while gazing upon the bust of the stalwart old 
wit, who here showed so often that there is a time for all things, to con- 
jure up pleasant visions of those olden days yet within the memory of 
the living, yet seeming now to belong to an antediluvian period. The 
coffee-room is small and comfortable, having a fireplace—that great 
desideratum—within reach of all the boxes. Immediately opposite as 
you enter, in the corner by the fireplace, is Dr. Johnson’s table, sur- 


mounted by his bust. 


The mighty hours of tavern wits, 
Thine elders and thy betters, 


says the poet laureate to a pleasant hour which has just slipped away in 
tavern reflections. How many of them did this dusky retreat help to 
dissipate! How many times did the “capital supper and the two 
bottles of port,” so fectingly alluded to by Boswell, stimulate that un- 
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ualled display of wit, wisdom, and satire! Alas! for the old tavern 
life Some of it, however, still survives, and in the three great taverns 
which we still have to explore ere we pass the portals of the City, the 
Templar still wrangles, and the author still drinks, with some faint 
emulation of more sturdy and jovial times. The fare at the Mitre is 
still uncommonly good, and the charges remarkably low. At the pre- 
sent day, however, there is no doubt that the Rainbow and the Cock are 
the two crack houses of Fleet-street : the former, as well as its near neigh- 
bour, Dick’s, belong, like the Mitre, to the class we have denominated 
taverns, whereas the Cock is a chop-house. The Rainbow, as the lamp 
over the door informs us, was founded in 1820, when it is probable 
tavern drinking had not wholly gone out of fashion. There we may still 
see, on most days out of term, one or two veteran luminaries of the 
adjoining inn, who have almost outlived their business, whose talk is of 
Ferne, and whose manners bear an equal resemblance to those of a by- 
gone generation. ‘These are the jolly old dogs who could never be re- 
claimed from that savage Temple life—its independence and its drink. 
They generally dine in hall in term time, and seem to enjoy it. A 
certain number of younger members of the same profession, a sprinkling 
of country solicitors and agents brought to town on business, and now 
and then a few literary men, make up the complement of customers at 
the Rainbow. The landlord himself is the pink of politeness, and it 
bodes no good to your pocket when he is seen approaching you with his 
smiling face, as the cheese is being withdrawn, when you are replete 
and in a humour to think port wine at 7s. a bottle much less objection- 
able than at any othertime. The coffee-room at the Rainbow has been 
handsomely fitted up within the last year or two with the arms of dis- 
tinguished members of its patron inn painted on the oak panels. 

Dick’s hotel and tavern, a few doors nearer Temple Bar, is so precisely 
the same as the Rainbow, that all we have said of the one applies to the 
other; it is, perhaps, a trifle cheaper, and, we think, usually presents a 
more varied carte than its rival. The Irish stew here is remarkably 
good, and it usually has a capital supply of -wild fowl. 

And now, reader, we will cross to the Cock—the very chancery of 
taverns. No reform is the order of the day here, and certainly Lord 
Eldon himself could not have been a more resolute Tory than “the 
plump head-waiter at the Cock.” In the eyes of this functionary, a 
sanded floor is the palladium of England, and diminutive beefsteaks at 
14d. each the acme of economy and luxury. Seriously speaking, though, 
the Cock is an excellent place of its kind. Everything is of the best. The 
port we know from high authority “surpasses praise,” and the brandy, 
whisky, and tobacco, are equally unobjectionable. We confess to a weak- 
ness for this old-fashioned ccenobitium, for we suppose the Cock carries 
its pretensions to that questionable virtue of “standing upon the ancient 
ways” further than any other establishment in the metropolis. The “genius 
loci” seems to be as much averse to those “writing fellows” as the old 
Duke himself, and it would certainly be “ sent sighing” up Bell-yard and 
Shire-lane at the intrusion of a newspaper or magazine. On this point the 
Cock is inexorable ; and we are grateful to it, for had there been a Times 
leader to assist Mr. Tennyson in relishing his pint of port, we perhaps 
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might have lost the most exquisite of all serio-comic lyrics. Many and man 
a time have we ourselves recalled our college friendships and our besth 
loves over a glass of this identical Falernian, or oftener, perhaps, a 
tumbler of William’s potent punch, sitting in a solitary box, gazing on 
the pensive glow of the fire, or watching the movements of the sleek and 
happy cats. The Cock is also conveniently near the Temple, and so 
many younger members of that inn are in the habit of dining there, that 
in the winter time it partakes almost of the nature of a club. The waiter, 
too—the original plump one, William—is a decided character, and worthy 
of commemoration even by his late minstrel—it would indeed have been 
too bad had not some sacer vates been found to celebrate his eccen- 
tricities. As he is now a public character, he will forgive us, we are sure, 
for making him the subject of these remarks, more especially when we 
inform him that we are, what he bitterly complained Mr. Tennyson 


was not—a regular customer. 








THE PASSION FLOWER. 


BY WILLIAM DALTON. 


I. 
FALLING IN LOVE IN A STORM. 


“ We regret to announce the death of Admiral Sir George Mantel, 
Bart. With the deceased baronet the title becomes extinct; his only 
son, Lieutenant Mantel, as our readers may remember, being lost in the 
Spitfire two years since. The deceased admiral’s fortune reverts to the 
heir-at-law, Godfrey Pope, Esq., now in his twenty-second year.” 

Thus the morning papers announced to the world an exit and a suc- 
cession. People who had been acquainted with the admiral, exclaimed 
** God bless me !”—others who had merely heard of him, took no notice 
of the matter, except, indeed, some half-pay post-captains, who set about 
looking after his old shoes. 

Mr. Godfrey Pope was an interesting young gentleman ; tall, slim, 
Jank-haired, pale-faced, although withal, to the lovers of the sentimental 
** Childe Harold” school of young men, very fascinating and delightful, 
especially to young ladies in their teens and not yet out of “ poetry 
books,” be was decidedly the kind of man so objectionable to Cesar, ever 
walking, dreaming, and rhapsodising ; the world was too bad, or he was 
too godd, one or the other, for they could never agree with each other. 
He had determined upon becoming a great moral teacher, but with the 
exception of among some young lady acquaintance, his enthusiasm was 
mistaken for cool impertinence ; and upon one or two occasions, he had 
narrowly escaped a thrashing for his too great love of doing good. How- 
ever, be all this as it may, he really was a very amiable young man. 

The cadet of a family called good, for the simple reason that none of 
its members had ever been known to be of any good to society, at least 
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in a productive sense, and a collegiate education inflated him with a 
sense of self-importance that was oblivious to all but himself. His parents, 
who had died some two years prior to the admiral, were rigid moralists 
and low sectarians ; consequently, at the earliest period, Godfrey had been 
tightly tacked to a set of stiff and starched principles of the ‘ do-me- 
good school.” At the university (a London one) he could never be 
from under his mother’s influence longer than three or four hours at a 
time. The result of this culture was the saturation of his mind with a 
supreme horror of the vices of his fellow-mortals, and an intense and 
romantic longing to make himself not only a good, but a better man ; 
not better than those by whom he was surrounded, but to exceed him- 
self, Excelsior. The death of his parents and his accession to fortune, 
sent him into the world wrapped in a suit of moral buckram, to walk it 
rather by fits and starts, than like ordinary mortals. Never having 
known the sting of poverty, he could not ne appreciate wealth. He 
was one of those men who so confidently rest themselves upon their own 
ideas and acts, that they ever remain without the talent of appreciation. 

With a mind thoroughly saturated with self-consequence, arising from 
its own conscious goodness, he was ever straining to be better than him- 
self. The pride so near bordering upon arrogance, and which he felt 
was planted in his nature, he struggled hard to subdue; his mind con- 
sequently seemed ever upon the balance between humility and pride. 
Adversity, and an effort for worldly position, might have tempered and 
toned down these conflicting feelings ; as it was, his accession to fortune 
rendered the balance more than doubtful. 

Of an imaginative and romantic disposition, he sought to soothe his 
mind by poetry; but, alas! after some months’ devotion to the Muse, and 
many attempts at poetising, he threw aside (with the exception of 
** Childe Harold”) his books, and in a more irritable mood than ever, 
sought the shades of Twickenham, in which neighbourhood stood his 
manor-house; the lawn sloped to the edge of the Thames, and there, on 
the banks of the old river, he wandered for weeks from stream to stream, 
angling, in a wide awake dream, heedlessly forgetful of the passing time : 
young as he was, he had thought and dreamt himself into a misanthrope. 
He had none to care for him, and he returned the slight. He some- 
times felt that action, bustle in the world, would have cured him; he 
felt also that fate had tricked him into indolence and a life of useless 
reverie ; he bore it, but not contentedly. ' 

*T was evening, the close of a sultry day in summer; listless and dlasé, 
Godfrey had sought his library as the coolest room in the house; but, as 
evening drew onwards, even that room became oppressive with the 
— heat, and he at length determined upon seeking, if possible, a 

reeze on the Thames. Drawing on a loose velveteen shooting-coat, 
he strolled to his boat-house, not forgetting to take “Childe Harold” 
with him. Having unfastened the pleasure-wherry, he placed the sculls 
on its side, and throwing himself into the well-cushioned seat, permitted 
the boat to float gently up the stream, himself voluptuously indulging 
in the delicious fragrance of the rich foliage that adorns the banks and 
neighbourhood of the Thames between Twickenham and Hampton. 
In this luxurious state, and dreamily perusing the poem, he had glided 
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to the lock ; the effort of ing through them, once overeome, he 
again iulieaios in Abtigtey aid ete till he had reached 
Hampton ; still absorbed in his book, he had not noticed the lowering 
clouds; a heavy darkness pervaded the horizon ; one large heavy drop 
fell like a marble upon the open page, and aroused him ; it was not till 
then he discovered that he had floated a considerable distance from home. 
A storm was brewing; taking the sculls in his hands, he began to turn 
the head of his boat. But stop—he would borrow a thick overcoat from 
the f ; but, alas! the man had left his post. Much annoyed, he 

for a vigorous pull homewards against the stream ; one turn 
of the boat brought him vis-a-vis with the opposite shore; two ladies 
were standing upon the bank beckoning, as he thought, to him. It was 
a strange incident, for he knew no one in the neighbourhood. This 
arrested his movements for a time ; resting on his sculls, he again looked 
in the direction of the ladies, and now he could clearly perceive them 
motioning to him. Some heavier drops fell; the storm was evidently fast 
coming on, the clouds grew livid, forked lightning played about, flashing 
through heavy and opaque masses, giving a terrific aspect, not unlike 
the first breaking out of a huge fire, when the flames first burst through 
the dense smoke as if glad of their escape from a struggle. ‘To our 
hero’s quick thought and romantic imagination some change of destiny 
was at hand; the ladies still stood motioning to him; he had pulled 
near the shore, he now heard the voices, he reached them, and, to 
his chagrin, received their apologies for having mistaken him for the 
ferryman. However, the threatening weather allowed of little parleying ; 
there was no conveyance near, they had been surprised by the storm, and 
wished to be taken to Twickenham. Godfrey quickly tendered his ser- 
vices—he could not do otherwise—and he assisted the elder lady into the 
boat ; then—but here we pause, for to this day Godfrey does not forget 
the next act, viz., that of assisting the younger lady into his wherry. The 
first glance at the fair creature made his heart beat, and his whole frame 
tremulous; the effect was instantaneous, but nevertheless a hit, “a palpa- 
ble hit;” young love had given a double knock at his heart ; his first 
glance took in her whole form—light, buoyant, swanlike, beautiful—as he 
placed her by his side ; notwithstanding the dark, damp reality of the 
storm, he felt enraptured with a new delight. 

There was little time for romance, and therefore the ladies being 
seated, Godfrey set manfully to work, with no little anxiety at being 
miles from home, with night fast approaching, and on the river in 
charge of two females in the midst of a heavy storm, for the rain now 
fell in torrents. All this aroused our hero from his lethargy, and he 
— with might and main, the presence of the beautiful creature 

y his side lending strength to his arms. During the homeward pull, 
as may be imagined, there was but small opportunity for converse; suffi- 
cient for him, however, to discover their name to be Mantrey, and that 
they were neighbours of his own. By the time they had reached the 
water-lawn of Mrs. Mantrey’s house, the whole party were drenched 
with rain. Leaping out of his boat, Godfrey assisted the ladies to their 
house ; a few hasty thanks from them—yes, one thing more—a glance 
from his inamorata, and a promise to make a visit in the morning, 
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Godfrey hastened home, and, malgré his romantic mood, took a precau- 
tionary warm bath, and then sought his bed. His dreams had hitherto 
chiefly been by day; nature recovered herself, and that was the first of 


his dreaming by night. 
Il, 
HANGED FOR FORGERY. 


AFTER a night of bright dreams, Godfrey arose, feverish with antici- 

ted pleasure ; the first wild impulse of passion had seized him, and he 
determined to follow up his introduction. He found Mrs. Mantrey and 
her daughter alone, both en déshabuille ; the daughter, for whom alone 
he had eyes, appeared to him wondrously beautiful. Between some per- 
sons, it cannot be questioned, that there exists a kind of magnetism, 
which gives to a first acquaintanceship the prestige of a lifetime’s friend- 
ship ; so it was with Godfrey and his new-found friends. It might have 
been from the service he had rendered them the previous evening ; how- 
ever, be it as it may, what with the profusion of thanks on the one side, 
and the newly-stricken chord of tumultuous love on the other, a halo of 
fresh happiness seemed to surround the whole party. 

Another and another—nay, many other visits, and ere many weeks 
had passed, Godfrey had become the accepted suitor of the fair Julia, 
although fair she was not, but rather a brunette, tall in stature, and 
shaped after the Medician Venus; her forehead was broad and high, a 
profusion of dark raven tresses falling on either side of her well-rounded 


features ; her ears were small, her eyes not large, but dark as night, and 


so exquisitely shaped that her smile seemed a distillation from the very 
essence of love ; the dimpled chin, rich lips, through the small parting of 
which peeped a row of small and finely-shaped pearls, add to this the 
fine-shaped Roman nose, and we have a character compounded of love, 
chastity, and firmness, such as probably belonged to Lucretia. 

At the first appearance of this host of charms, Godfrey had surren- 
dered; but a few weeks, and he lived for them alone; her voice was rich, 
mellow, and persuasive; when she spoke, her listeners drunk music; but 
when she conversed with Godfrey, and, as he thought, sympathetically, 
he became enraptured ; but, as our object is not to descant upon their 
love passages, we will merely add, that ere three months passed, Godfrey 
had been permitted to appoint the very day, and, shame to manhood be 
it said, no sooner was he accepted than he became discontented; no 
sooner was his mad impulsive mood cooled by his suecess—he had reached 
the rubicon, but he dared not pass it—than he began to think. It was 
strange, very strange, that he never heard either mother or daughter 
speak of their antecedents; they appeared to live a secluded life; not a 
soul save himself visited them. The unhappy mortal to call in question 
the very cause of his joy, that seclusion which had gained him a prize 
without a rival. He found a mystery, and the fancy became unbearable ; 
he tried to remember every word he had heard uttered either by mother 
or daughter ; what he could call to memory he weighed well, over and 
over again, but still he could not hit upon a solitary clue to the mystery, 
or in any shape satisfy his now excited curiosity. 
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Love receded a little, pride took front rank, became alarmed, and his 
brain be to coin romances; who and what were they? Ladies of 
birth, and accustomed to good society, he had no doubt; but people of 
rank would be known by name, especially to him, who knew the peerage, 
knightage, and landed gentry books, by heart. That they were in 
affluent circumstances, their style of living offered some guarantee ; it 
was @ painful m altogether. 

This love of his turned the honey of his nature into vinegar ; 
however, he had “ popped the question,” and now almost longed to pop 
it back again; however, as in the then state of the case he could not 
consistently with honour do so, he resolved to leave no means untried of 
solving the riddle; his own lodge-keeper’s wife had resided in the village 
all her life, and to her he first applied. 

In answer to his questioning, the woman gave some very ambiguous 

lies; this but the more arousing his curiosity, he pressed onwards, 
proffered a bribe. The latter was irresistible, and he was informed how 

a lady Mrs. Mantrey was, and what a sweet creature was her 

hter Julia; and then followed a little moralising : “ What a pity it 

was that there should be something wrong in every family, but especially 

in the family of such dear ladies.” Then the old lady cited as an instance 

of the truth of these remarks, that even her own family counted members 

among them who were not too honest—in truth, not so honest as they 
ought to be. 

These insinuations nearly turned poor Godfrey’s senses topsy-turvy. 
He would know more, and further supplicated the good dame ; but she 
would not, oh, no, not for worlds, tell all she knew without a solemn 

romise of secrecy ; and, after all, as he was her master, and, moreover, 
mane to be on the point of marriage with the young lady in question, 
it was, perhaps, no more than her duty to tell him that Mrs, Mantrey’s 
ekaalacal Heavens! Godfrey, how pale you are looking—had been 
hanged for forgery—but, remember, only forgery ; that he had been a 
great banker, merchant, or something of that kind, and had fully in- 
tended to pay back the money, but somehow circumstances wouldn’t let 
him, but, on the contrary, made him their victim; for her part, she 
fancied he must have been hanged in mistake, for such a bad man 
could never have been the husband and father of such a mother and 
daughter. 

At this news Godfrey gasped for breath; would that he had never 
heard it. But could it be ible? how authenticated? and his brain 
rocked between belief and doubt, and then he thought that, alas! it 
must be too true. The woman had heard it from an old servant of the 
family some short time before her death ; again it was patent to the in- 
habitants of the whole neighbourhood, although they respected the ladies 
too much to bruit it about. 

It was a terrible blow to poor Godfrey, so proud, too, of his own in- 
tegrity, that he likened it to the polished surface of a mirror, which could 
not receive the slightest breath without taint, and he returned to his 
library an altered man. 

Then that the innocence that had reciprocated his fervent love with 
such apparent warmth should prove to be guile, a trap to catch an honest 
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heart and noble name, tore his breast with misery, and his love was an 
ecstasy bathed in gall, but still the love remained ; yet the thought of 
such a marriage made his soul heave with loathing, and—and after a long 
struggle he had determined to unclasp from his heart the syren hand that 
held it. But Godfrey’s love was no mere idea, but an emotion so deeply 
rooted in his nature, that his whole frame shook at the very thought of 
forsaking Julia, and brought back the truant feeling to his heart. Never 
had he suffered so much; his brain was heated, he was seized with a soul- 
sickness, and his eyes swam with tears as his mind balanced to and fro 
between belief and doubt. He prayed to be strengthened in his doubt- 
ings, but, alas! it was no mere old woman’s tale, it was proved by the 
mystery in which the ladies lived; and if, indeed, that particular tale was 
not true, the real one must be as bad, or worse. 

Again he slept, again he dreamt; his dreams were horrible, his hot 
brain so multiplied and distorted each item of the pas. mI BA 
gence, that at last he had dreamt himself into a prominent member, nay, 
a very frontispiece of the ‘ Calendar of Crime ;” in addition to this, his 

nts came to his bedside to warn him from the marriage ; he awoke in 
a fright; no more sleep for poor Godfrey; he lay resolving upon his plans 
for the morning. 


III. 
SOMETHING MORE THAN A MERE LOVERS’ QUARREL. 


Earxy the following morning our hero sought an interview with 
Julia. She received him alone in her little morning-room. Never had 
she looked more charming in the eyes of Godfrey, whose heart palpitated 
quicker than ever. Looking up r sad her embroidery, Julia essayed to 
speak, but some strange emotion had beset her, for when she did find 
utterance her silvery tones had become thick, and tears stood in her eyes. 
Forgetful of his resolution, Godfrey seized her hand and pressed her lips; 
this act seemed to reassure her, but gently moving him aside she said : 

“Dear Godfrey, I have something of importance to say.’’ She stopped, 
as if for an answer ; none came, for her tone, her words, brought back to 
Godfrey the horrors of the past night. She continued: ‘“ There should 
be no secrets now between us, Godfrey.” 

“There never should have been, Julia,” replied Godfrey, sternly. 

“There never has been, at least of my own, Godfrey,” ail Julia, 
hurt at his manner. ‘ Another’s I could not disclose, even to you, with- 
out permission.”’ 

“In pity for me you should have done so. Why sacrifice me at the 
shrine of another’s crimes? Did my love for you deserve disgrace?” 

“ Godfrey !” 

Julia!” and a moment’s silence ensued. Misery was working at the 
heart of Godfrey, indignation at that of Julia’s. 

“‘ How dare you thus speak of my But no—no, I will not repeat 
the sacred name. What mean you, Godfrey, by disgrace to you, and 
crimes? Unsay those words, sir—unsay them,” said Julia. 

“No, Julia, I will not; sincere as is my love for you, my honour must 
not be sacrificed.” 
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“ Again I ask, are you mad? What mean you by crime? Has the 
calumny been——” 


“ Stay, Julia ; for our old love's sake I will not reproach you; suffi- 
cient, without ition of the horrid , [do know the whole of your 


can Cla as I love you, dare not ask your hand. Farewell; we 
part for ever.” 


Drawing herself up to her full height, and clasping her fair throat with 
her hand, as if to keep down the rising passions of her heart, she pointed 
to the door. 

«‘ Begone, sir; by your base insinuations you have insulted one whom 
to insult is never to be fi or pardoned by me. e, sir;” and 
with another wave of her hand she glided, rather than walked, from his 

resence, leaving Godfrey in perfect amazement. He dared not recal 
Led, nay, he would not, for indignation was now uppermost in his heart. 

Julia sought her mother’s boudoir, where, once alone, she threw herself 
upon a sofa and gave full vent to her tears. Mrs. Mantrey entered the 
room, and stood astonished at her daughter’s agony ; but before she could 
speak the latter sprang from the couch, and placing her arms around her 
neck, she exclaimed : 


“‘ Dear, dear friend, dear mother, my heart will burst;” and she sobbed 
aloud. Her grief seemed to grow, and the more it grew, the more she 
embraced Mrs. Mantrey. 

“ Julia, Julia, dearest child, what means this grief, this agony? What 
has happened? can insult have been offered to you 2?” 

“To me, to me,” she replied; “no, not to me, but to you, dear and 
only friend.” 

“To me, child, and by whom ?” replied the amazed. Mrs. Mantrey. 

“ By him whose love was dearer to me almost than your own. Him 
whom I could have worshipped with a woman’s love; but it is passed— 
the happy dream has gone—he himself has severed it. We no longer 
love, but Salininiey hate each other. He ¢old me I had repaid his love 
with an attempt at disgracing him; I know he has repaid mine with 
scorn, by rudely thrusting me aside like a toy of which he had tired; 
but, thank Heaven, I was coolly distant to him. He knows not, nor ever 
can know, my sufferings for his sake,” she replied, hysterically. 

“ Julia, dear Julia, talk not so incoherently. All may yet be well.” 

“I tell you no, mother ; he has listened to the false calumny, and be- 
lieves it—ay, and disbelieves me. Can I love a man whose confidence I 
do not possess? No, no, no, mother. We have, I tell you, both received 
anew wound, but one so deep from the hand it came that had I not you 
to a for, it would probe deep, yes to the cold depths of the grave 
itself.” 

“Julia, you have witnessed my sufferings,” replied her mother, re- 


“T have, I have, dearest mother, and it should temper me to bear those 
now brewing for myself; but, indeed, you know not how I love this man. 
His frown, his undeserved reproaches, cause me an anguish I have never 
known till now. I could have borne reproaches, it would but have torn 
my breast with sorrow; but to you, my life, my all, I tell you, mother, it has 
aroused my very soul.” 
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i Nay, Julia, you perhaps are wrong, dear girl; some misapprehen- 
sions. Think not of me; I know Godfrey too well to believe in an in- 
tentional affront to myself. Why should not the calumny that has so 
long oa my course, cross his path, and he, like all the rest, be- 
lieve it 

“He knew me, and should have believed nothing that I had not au- 
thenticated, mother,” replied Julia. 

“ Listen to me, Julia: you have many chances of happiness before you, 
throw them not away; time has an antidote for great miseries, small ones 
it will soon remove. Again, dear girl, I believe in some easily removable 
i ion,” replied Mrs. Mantrey, and added, with a smile, “‘ your swain 

soon be repentant, and at your feet.” 

“Mother,” replied Julia, proudly, ‘“‘you know not, or ever shall know, 
his words, much less his manner. No, no, I would not marry him now, 
did I love him ten times as much. Love has no place in my heart without 
d 50 

"May not your conception of duty be overstrained, Julia? Are you 
quite sure you may not mistake pride for duty ?” said Mrs. Mantrey. 

“T know at least how to love,” said Julia, affectionately embracing her 
mother; “ but let us forget it—yes, forget,” she added, with an hysteri- 
cal sob. 

Did Julia forget? We ask our lady readers to answer the question by 
searching their own hearts. Weeks passed on, and she endeavoured to 
do so; she spoke not, but a something indefinable was preying upon her 
heart. She grew thin and wan; a great passion had seized upon her heart, 
another upon her mind. Love and indignation, call it pride if you will, 
were at work. Her power of loving had been brought into full foree— 
but to be insulted. 

As we have seen, the communication of the mystery had partly put to 
flight Godfrey’s love, and he had visited Julia for the purpose of Ah ar 9 
ing her; her presence, however, brought his old love back with redoubled 
force. Julia began the conversation evidently with an intention of unfolding 
some secret ; never doubting but that he was about to hear a recapitulation 
of the horrid tale, his indignation outweighed his love, and hence the 
scene we have described. Leaving the Mantreys’ house, he hastened 
homewards, and for days after indulged in a romantic melancholy. With 
the increase of this morbid state of mind came a return of the old passion. 
No matter, he was determined to conquer it; he would travel. He did 
travel. For two years he remained on the Continent. 
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GERMAN ALMANACKS FOR 1854. 


Ture must be a curious feeling in sitting down to write funny articles, 
with a foreknowledge that the censorial shears are prepared to fall upon 
the slightest jest that bears the remotest resemblance to an attack on 
crowned heads or existing relations. We presume, however, that our 
pantomimists must realise something of this notion when the Lord 
Chamberlain is in readiness to break the points off their jokes, and so 
render them innocuous and stupid. In amuch more intensified form is 
German censorship felt by German authors. Hence it naturally results 
that the majority of their almanacks like to keep on the safe side of the 
hedge, by indulging their readers with little tales and poetical effusions, 
and, on the same principle as the broom-maker, prefer having their goods 
ready-made in England or France, to paying authors at home. Of the 
seven almanacks now lying on our table, five are of this class, but only 
one has the honesty to give the source whence they derive their stories, 
although three-fourths of their contents we have recognised as English 
or French by birth. 

The first almanack to which we will call our reader’s attention is the 
“ Komischer Volks-Kalendar von A. Brennglas,” now in the ninth year 
of its existence, and published at Hamburg. From the last fact, it might 
be inferred that the liberty of the press would be asserted ; but unfor- 
tunately M. Glassbrenner has to look for his readers in Germany, and 
hence is obliged to be particularly careful in what he writes, as the place 
of publication would make his book naturally suspicious in the eyes of 
the police. He opens his budget with a variety of prophecies—good, 
bad, and indifferent—for every day in the year, and such an Herculean 
labour is naturally an excuse for many fiascos. We will proceed to select 
those which may amuse English readers, though it is rather a difficult 
matter to clothe them in an appropriate dress. ‘At the commencement 
of the new year, Prince Gortschakoff, in Bucharest, will receive orders 
from St. Petersburg to ‘remain in the country, and support himself 
honestly ;’ a phrase quoted from the police passes. Christina of Spain 
will inspect a legislative body in France, which makes no laws. There 
will be a terrible earthquake in Sicily, in consequence of which a sus- 
picious journeyman shoemaker will be arrested. The Ultimatissi-mummery 
will become still Ultimatissimummer. On the report being spread that a 
statue of Haynau is going to be sculptured for the Valhalla, several dis- 
tinguished artists from Barclay and Perkins’ will offer their services. The 
Principalities on the Danube will very speedily be evacuated by—food 
and spirits. There will be a bal masqué at St. Petersburg, at which 
the Emperor will appear as Sultan, the English Envoy as a Cossack. 
Gervinus, Welcker, Robert Heller, Radowitz, and Vinke will publish a 
history of ‘ All the Wise Regents,’ in one vol., waistcoat-pocket form. 
Bruno Bauer’s book, about the ‘ Future of Germany,’ will come out in 
a second edition with the title ‘Laus Cosackiz.’ There will be a dis- 
— reminiscence of the unhappy year 1848 in the Jewish Feast of 

urim. The Envoy of the United German Empires, Knies-knaas-mouse- 
hole, to the United States of America, explains himself very energeti- 
cally to President Pierce, as to his interference in European policy. A 
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‘telegraphic despatch from New York will announce that President Pierce 
has ordered a map of Germany. He will then send for the envoy, and 
iously present him with a@ child's rattle. On the 17th March the 
usso-Grecian Martyr-week will commence, but, strange to say, the 
Russians will not perceive any difference. In the same month the 
Nephew: will visit Uncle Tom’s Cabin. The three lords, Aberdeen, 
Palmerston, and Russell, will be unanimous for a continuance of the 
war between Russia and Turkey, on condition that English gun-cotton 
is used by both armies. Next comes a really not bad astronomical pro- 
phecy :—‘ Virgo will declare that the statement in the almanacks, that 
Mars may be seen in her company at midnight, is a shameful falsehood.’ 
Sontag having returned from America a blood-red Democratess, will sing 
‘Allons Enfans’ through all Germany, without any advance of prices. 
A great nation will find on the Loire its lost G. Gervinus will discuss 
the Oriental question in a pamphlet, entitled ‘Russia’s Cannon- Law.’ 
The German Temperance Societies will offer thanks in the churches for 
the disease in the vine. President Pierce will make Louis Kossuth an 
American citizen, and send him as envoy and plenipotentiary for 
America to Vienna. The Diario di Roma will contradict the report 
spread by the revolutionists, that there are 30,000 political prisoners in 
Rome, because two had been pardoned, and eleven had died the pre- 
vious week. In France a Petition from Victor Hugo will attract 
immense attention, though not at all written in an apologetic tone. 
Over the main entrance of the Tuileries an inscription will be placed in 
the night—‘ Théatre des Varietés.’ In December, Halley’s comet will 
cause frightful consternation ; on the 23rd it will be one and a half Ger- 
man post miles from the earth. Domiciliary visits will be attempted in 
Cassel, but there will not be a house to be found standing. On the 24th 
the sun will not rise—universal night ; in Tuscany, however, it will be 
as bright as before. On the 29th, not a knout will be visible in Russia. 
On the 30th the earth will come to an end; the last man will be the 
prophet of this almanack, who will be seated on a full wine cask, and 
feel very conservative sentiments ; and the 31st will be the last day.” 

As Aéronautics make such tremendous progress, that soon Bradshaws 
will have to be written about their times of departure, among the 
notices in the daily papers we may expect will in all probability be the 
following : 


Rome.—The new Freyburg balloon, intended for aérial communication he- 
tween Freyburg and Rome, arrived here yesterday on its experimental 
journey, without the slightest accident to be pe: sea occurring. Three 
Patres of the Society of St. Ignatius fell overboard when at an altitude of 2500 
feet from the ground. 

Turin, 18th June.—A terrible misfortune is announced by a telegraphic 
despatch that arrived early this morning. The Athens balloon, bound for 
Turin, was obliged to stop for repairs at Naples, and kept its passengers ¢wo 
mortal hours in that city. ‘The sympathy felt for the unfortunates is universal. 
bee festive reception preparing for them here will hardly heal their lacerated 
eelings. 

From tur Granp -Ducuy or Hesse.—Early this morning a balloon was 
seen from the top of the Observatory, in which there was a passenger with a 
moustache. As we hear, the matter will be strictly inquired into, and pre- 
cautions taken to prevent another recurrence of ‘this breach of the law. 
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Fiorence.—Our beloved government has discovered a plot, the participators 
in which rise over the city in balloons, and read the Bible. One of the mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court has proposed to fill the balloon, tie the guide ropes 
round the necks of the Biblical criminals, and suspend the process temporarily. 

Parincreauity or LicHTENSTEIN. sage ape despatch, 14th July, Five 
minutes past One p.m.—A total eclipse of the sun, not announced in the 
almanacks, has overshadowed our kingdom. The whole nation of Lichtenstein 
is in a state of growing fear. Since our last Customs opposition to Prussia 
nothing has so utterly absorbed public attention. 


Tel despatch, 1.10.—Bright day again already! ‘The affair is ex- 
plained. It was a passing balloon, which came between our kingdom and the 
sun. 


It is a very natural inquiry, as to what shall be done with the im- 
mense sum of money which the mother of Meyerbeer’s Prophete receives, 
on each occasion after her aria, from the chorus? This question is cer- 
tainly deserving universal attention; and if we say that these sums should 
be claimed by the State and employed for the benefit of the citizens, we 
must not be accused of socialism or communism—or worse, of being 
mixed up in a democratic conspiracy—or ‘‘ worser,” of being a journey- 
me are of that th for th fro 

e are of opinion that the ringing receipts for the singing tears from 
the Netherlands, those gifts of choristo-Christian sidney which the 
Fides of all stages have put in their pockets, and still continue to do, 
should be employed in forming new philanthropic institutes, among 
which the following may be quoted: 


An asylum for celebrated German dancers, who satisfied themselves with 
the same salaries as the receipts of the great poets of their Fatherland 
amounted to. 

A fund to pension those actors who never called themselves “ artistes.” 

An exchequer to pay the representatives of the German nation at the Diet. 

A fund to grant annuities to all servants who, during forty years’ service, 
never thought any rebellion against their master’s authority. 

Pensions for old maids, who would never have married if they could. 

A Valhalla for all millionaires who reverenced the principle of universal 
communism. 

A monastery for honest and sincere diplomates. 

A gallows studded with diamonds for all criminals who have committed more 
crimes than those who go unpunished. 

An hospital for the savans who understand the second part of Faust. 

A monument to every member of a temperance society, who was never the 
worse for liquor. 

A rente viagere for all still living “great statesmen of the German Father- 


_ land.” 
To be continued 


next year, as the above humane propositions are intended provisionally for 
Germany, and so there’s plenty of time. 


In the catalogue of the next German Art-Union will be found, among 
others, the following pictures : 
Tae Kinepom or Frocsporr. Daguerreotype. 
_ Tae Parisian Lecistative Bopy. Szill life, property of his Ma- 
jesty the Emperor of the French. 
ARRACKS BY Nicut. Idyll, of the Danube. 
An Ext wits Cucumssr, by Moonlight. By a Berlin Professor. 
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Sprine IN GERMANY. A Winter piece. 

QUARTERMASTER-GENERAL Haynav, as a child, playing with flowers. 
By Kriehuber ; intended for the Museum in Pesth. 

FastaFrF ; with the motto, “Can honour set a leg?” Property of 
Lord Aberdeen. 

A Citizen oF Hameure breakfasting. Battle piece. 

An Imperiat Crown, carved in Champagne corks. By G. Loire. 

Merry Hessen CassELer. A fancy sketch. 

Tas Empress Montiso Napoteon playing cards with her Maids of 
Honour on the right bank of the Rhine. yp os sketch. By J. Oniche, 
Member of the Académie Frangaise. 

Tue Oatu. A modern Italian historical piece. Agwa tinta. 

Tue Kwnicurt or St. Hassenprivue kills the Dragon of the Revolu- 
tion with a steel pen. A marble group after the antique. 

THE State TREASURE IN K . Private property. 

Van AKEN puts his head in the mouth of the British Lion. An Idyll 
by Hasenclever. Property of his Majesty the Emperor of Russia, 


The following extracts from the Common-place Book of Rentier Buffey 
will meet with much deserved attention : 


An historical inquiry has been occupying me for some time: Is the Tom 
who has now got the Cabin the same one who, in King Lear’s time, was 
always a-cold ? 

If all the female sex were virtuous, the male would indubitably be the 
same, and vice versG. ll that is requisite, therefore, is, that one sex should 
precede the other by a good example.— Plato. 

Cold water may be strongly recommended for putting a bottle of Rhenish to 
cool in.— Hippocrates. 

The slightest accident can easily become dangerous through medicinal 
treatment.—Priessnitz. 





THE CHINESE 


are ruining their commerce, desolating their fields, and killing and murdering 
each other: one party to a the present Emperor on the throne, the other 
to place a new one upon it. I permit myself the remark in my diary that the 
Chinese are—Chinese. 

It has been calculated that war cost Christianity, during the twenty-two 
years preceding the universal peace of 1815, the sum of fifty billions of 
thalers. I permit myself the remark in my diary that we are all—Chinese. 


I lately asked the humorist X., who expressed an inclination to emigrate to 
America, how he intended to exist there. ‘‘ Oh! that can be easily managed,” 
he replied ; “ I shall take a couple of tyrants with me, and write against them.” 

As everything in this world is going to meet its end, I as a statesman am 
well satisfied, that the reaction makes, and has hitherto made, such immense, 
progress. 

The age is in such a state at present, that the wisdom of our politicians 
bears a striking resemblance to that of the pilots in Warnemiinde. If one of 
the latter is asked in the evening, “Tell me, shall we have fine weather to- 
morrow ?” he will answer, after carefully looking at the wind and sky, “ It 
may be—it may not be, too—still, it can be.” 

The papers say that the Court in Florence, which condemned the Madiai, 
and the other in Naples, have no political processes, and nothing to do. I 
am sorry for it ; still [ find consolation in this : “‘ Le bon Dieu, who maintains 
the Russians in the Principalities, will not suffer the Courts in Florence and 
Naples to die of starvation.” 
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That statesman who asserted that three things were requisite for a war— 
Ist, money ; 2nd, money; 3rd, money — was a really heartless diplomate. 
It did not strike him that in a war money is expended, but men as well. 


We will close our notice of this almanack, by making a few extracts 
from the New Year's wishes given to the readers. “1854, as thou 
beginnest with a Sunday, be a year of light, of warmth, and pro- 
duction! Let the rich work, and the workmen become richer. Set 
boundaries to superfluity, and render boundaries superfluous. Make our 
beer as strong as our thirst and as nourishing as the breweries. Give all 
maidens husbands, and on the other hand, take husbands from maidens. 
Deprive wives of the last word, and remind husbands of their first. 
Grant every belief liberty, and render liberty the belief of every one. 
Give the consumptive a strong constitution, and cure our constitutions 
of their consumption. Grant that every one, in wine and pleasure, may 
let his physician live, and the latter him. Convert our present heroes 
into citizens, and our citizens into heroes. Let not property be regarded 
as theft, or theft as property. Let no persons e bad money, but on 
the other hand, mone e no bad persons. Allow the governments 
better German, and the Germans better governments. Give the actors 
better parts, and the parts better actors. Give our friends more truth, 
and truth more friends. Let us invent machines, but not remain 
machines. Let our wives not make such great state, but their husbands 
a greater one. Suffer not so many to wander to a new world, but bring 
a new world tous. Grant that a promise is no longer a promise, and 
save us from our saviours. Give us for diplomatic ultimatums the ulti- 
matum of diplomacy. Let us never rest on our laurels, but our laurels 
on us. Give wise men power, and wisdom to the powerful. Lastly, 
take care that we all go to heaven, but not just at present!” In these 
home truths we feel sure our readers will heartily join. 

The next almanack to hand is the ‘“ Humoristich Satyrischer Volks 
Calendar des Kladderadatsch,”’ in its fifth year of existence, and printed 
at Berlin, which commences with a collection of aphorisms, from which 
we will take the following : 


ENNTUI. 


If my parents had asked my advice, before introducing me to the world, I 
should have made my conditions.— Uncle Tom. 


PERPETUUM MOBILE. 

I do not understand that there are people still in search of the “ perpetuum 
mobile.” They need only see my Adelheude’s tongue, or rather hear it.— 
A Married Man. 

INEXPLICABLE. 

I have made the discovery that Adam and Eve were deficient in one of the 

first virtues, namely—love for their parents. 


A DECISION. 
m.* I were a seaman, I should indubitably prefer an oyster-bank to a sand- 
A DIFFICULT CHOICE. 
To choose one’s company, one must have a well-formed taste. To form 


one’s taste, one must choose one’s company. Oh, eternal chaos! who can 
comprehend thee !—Car/ Moor. 
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LOVE. 
Love is a theatre in which women distribute the checks.—Piefke, Bor- 


keeper. 
A PROPOSITION. 
If towns were to be built now, I should advise to build them in the country, 
for the atmosphere is purer there.—Civis. 


A DEFICIENCY. 
The human heart is acquainted with a multitude of exceptions, which can- 
not be found in the smaller edition of Zumpt’s Grammar.—Zumpt, Major. 


CHILDHOOD. 
Childhood is merely a question of time. If I had come into the world 
twenty years before my father, I might possibly have been his father. 


SORROW. 
I find that those who have never loved,are much to be lamented, for un- 
happiness is impending over them.— Werther, Junior. 


GEOMETRICAL, 
Virtue is a horizontal line, strength a vertical one, and activity an oblique 
one.— Herschell. 
COMPANY. 
There are people whom we accompany to the house-door, to be really sure 
that they are actually going. 


EXPERIENCE. 
We read “that the last shall be first!” How rarely is it true? for a 
woman’s first lover is never her last.—Anthony Kaltblut. 


AN INQUIRY. 
How often have I asked myself in vain, how Madame Potiphar could have 
taken hold of modest Joseph, if he had not had his paletot sack on ? 
Elegant, lasting coats, in all sizes, from 8 to 15 thalers, are recommended 
by Louis LANDSBERGER, 


Rue Jerusalem. 


AN IDEA. 
Medicine is the art by which to lengthen the existence of—Indian- 
rubber. 
TRANSLATION. 
“Dulce est pro patrid mori.” It is pleasant for the Fatherland when a 
man dies.-Schradicke, Undertaker. 


AN ALLEGORY. 

A young girl is a fishing-rod ;—the eyes are the hook, the sweet smile is 
the bait, the lover is the gudgeon, and marriage is the butter in which he 
is fried. 

A TRUE PROVERB. 

“Adam, the first man, was presented with his Eve in his sleep.” This is the 
only reasonable explanation of the proverb, “ Night is every man’s foe,”— 
Xantipperisch. 

INVISIBILITY. 

“Is the director at home ?” 

“ No.” 

“ But I’ve just seen him.” 

“ Impossible !” 

“Why, there’s his hat.” 

“Yes, you may have seen his hat, but not him. He’s been over head and 
ears in debt for the last twenty years !” 

Jan.—voOL. C. NO. CCCXCVII. if 
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EXPERIENCE. 


We often meet people who say, “Lend me yourears!” but how much 
more frequently one whe says, “Lend me a shilling!”—Jean Paul, the In- 


digenous. 
PLEASURE. 

If I sleep in a theatre when a classical piece is being performed, my friends 
usually say, “ How can a man sleep over such pleasure?” But, sleep is also 
a pleasure.—Epimenides. 

In the present rush for emigration, our readers will surely be pleased 
to become acquainted with the following receipt for emigrating to 
America with 100,000 thalers, and not be pursued by the police: 
“Extend your acquaintance until you have become acquainted with all 
the inhabitants of Berlin, and on the next morning borrow five silver 
groschen from each. This small sum no one will have the heart to re- 
fuse you, and you can thus raise from the 500,000 inhabitants at least 
100,000 thalers, with which you can quietly emigrate to America, as no 
one would think of following you for five silver groschen.” This 
anecdote puts us in mind of one we once heard, as to how a Berlin 
student managed to board and lodge for half a year on a louis-d’or. On 
arriving in new lodgings, he would send the servant out to get him 
coffee, bread, &c., for breakfast, giving her the mysterious louis-d’or to 
change. During the day he procured, by borrowing or selling, the de- 
ficiency, got a louis-d’or again, and proceeded to play the same game 
next morning. After five or six mornings, the landlord naturally sup- 
= he had a famous lodger, for he spent a louis-d’or per diem, so he 

gged him not to trouble about paying for his food daily; he would lay 
the money out, and his tenant ak settle for it at the same time as he 
did the half-yearly rent. It is needless to add that by rent-day the 
student had disappeared, to open his predatory campaign somewhere 
else. 

The following little skit is, in our mind, applicable to other countries 


besides Germany : 


HERR SCHULTZE OPENS HIS NEW SHOP. 


Schultze (to his Assistants). Now, gentlemen, off we go! 

Ist Assistant. You'll see, Herr Schultze, we shall have plenty to do to-day. 

Schultze. Well, who knows. We've been opened half an hour, and haven't 
seen a cat. 

2nd Assistant. You forget, fashionable ladies do not go out till eleven 
o’clock ; and besides, our advertisements are in the papers for the first time 
to-day, consequently they hardly know we have opened. 

Schultze. You're right. If no one were to come it wouldn’t be astonishing. 

3rd Assistant, There’s a gentleman getting out of a fiacre. 

4th Assistant. And there’s another coming straight to the shop. 

Schultze. One and one are two. Very good for a beginning. 

lst Assistant. And just this moment you fancied no one would come! 

Schultze. Well! I’m pleased at my mistake. If we doa good trade to-day, 
gentlemen, you shan’t be losers. You, William, make a mark in your pocket- 
book for every one who comes into the shop. You shall be my guests next 
Sunday, and I'll stand as many bottles of Champagne as there are marks in 
William’s book. 

5th Assistant. Look out, William, you don’t miss one. 
William. Don’t be frightened. If there’s a mistake it willbe the other way. 
lst Assistant. Herr Schultze, some one wishes to speak to you. 
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Schultze. Ah! the gentleman from the fiacre. How can I serve you, sir? 

The Gentleman, Uh, pray, quite the contrary. Iam going to offer you my 
services. 

Schultze. With whom have I the honour ——? 

The Gentleman. Herrman and Co. We are agents for the Strasburg Fire 
Insurance Company. Your magazin is not insured ? 

Schultze. No—but 

The Gentleman. You're afraid of the bother ; but it is not necessary, you 
have only to fillup thesum and sign your name. 

Schultze. Excuse me! 

The Gentleman. Oh! I beg your pardon. I know you only opened to-day, 
and must have your hands fall of business. I won’t detain you a moment 
longer—our little matter is arranged. I have your promise, and that is suffi- 
cient. To-morrow you'll receive the policy. 

Schultze (hurrying after him). But—sir! 

A 2nd Gentleman (stopping the way). I have the honour of speaking with 
Herr Schultze ? 

Schultze. Your most obedient servant. 

2nd Gentleman. I am employed by the English Gas Company, and wish to 
ask if you would not have the gas for your new establishment from us ? 

Schultze, | am very sorry. I burn the town gas for some time, and your 
offer is consequently too late. 

2nd Gentleman. An offer never comes too late that promises an advantage, 
and of course you, as a merchant 

Schultze. Pardon me, there is some one wanting me below. 

2nd Gentleman. Pray don’t let me detain you. [ll call again to-morrow. 

3rd Gentleman. Herr Schultze ? 

Schultze. My name is Schultze. 

3rd Gentleman. My dear Herr Schultze, it affords me immense pleasure to 
form your acquaintance. Your arrangements are most elegant. Receive my 
most sincere and cordial congratulations. 

Schultze. I am greatly obliged! 

3rd Gentleman. Yes, really, all very charming and tasty. The stock, the 
window-dressing, the fixtures 

Schultze. You are very kind, but 

8rd Gentleman. You can’t help succeeding, my dearest Herr Schultze. Our 
other shops are nothing compared with this edifice. And as far as I am con- 
cerned, you may be assured of my warmest recommendations, 

Schultze. I shall certainly be much obliged by your recommendations to your 
friends ; still 

3rd Gentleman. My friends, I beg you ! I'll bring all Berlin, all Prussia, all 
Germany to your establishment. I am a contributor to the Daily Telegraph 
Advertiser, circulation 24,000. Three or four advertisements every day, and 
in two years you’ll be a made man ! 

Schultze. f don't think much of advertising, 

3rd Gentleman. Then you'll be a ruined man inhalf a year. The influence 
of the press is tremendous. 

Schultze, Certainly, but at this moment—— 

3rd Gentleman. You haven’t time—it’s no matter—you go to Volpi’s every 
night—I’ll meet you there at nine o’clock, and we'll talk matters over. 

Schultze. The Lord be thanked! there’s a lady coming at last. She’ll surely 
be a customer. 

The Lady. Are you the gentleman of the business ? 

Schultze. At yourservice, gracious lady ! 

The Lady. Well, how’s business ? 

Schultze. I cannot say much in favour of it. 

The Lady. You only opened —- 

Schultze. That’s very true. But what would you wish to look at ? 
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The Lady. I—nothing. I fancy, though, it will be interesting to you to 
look at something—in the futare I mean ! 

Schultze. How am I to understand that, madam ? 

The Lady. The matter’s very simple. When the young gentlemen trades- 
men set up here in Berlin, they usually like to find out how many thousands 
their profits will be yearly, what sort of marriage they’ll make, what fortune 
the lady will have, and J lay the cards for them. 

Schultze. Are you in earnest, good woman ? 

The Lady. Well, an old woman like me wouldn’t want to joke with such a 
handsome young gentleman as you. 

ze. Then get out of my shop directly, you impudent creature. 

(The “ gracious lady” retires, and to the delight of the Champagne-loving 
Commis the shop is soon filled with other visitors, who all wish to speak 
personally with Herr Schultze. The latter soon sees himself surrounded by 
a posse, without knowing which to address first.) 

What do you want ? 

I belong to the Street-cleaning Company. We sweep in front of your 
house every morning, and would be glad to drink your health. 

What do you want ? 

I ama lithographer. If you require any headings for bills and so on. 

What do you want? 

Would you like a quarter share in the next lottery? You opened to-day, 
and had better try your luck. 

What do you want ? 

I am the constable on this beat. I wished to ask if you’d like me to keep 
an eye on your shop. 

hat do you want ? 

Are you provided with steel pens and sealing-wax ? 

What do you want ? 

I keep the eating establishment round the corner. Perhaps you would like 
your assistants to dine at my house. I would do it reasonable. 

What do you want ? 

I am a sworn interpreter, worthy Herr Schultze. If anything occurred that 
you required my services in Swedish, Danish, Polish, or Russian—here’s my 
address. 

What do you want ? 

I travel for the firm of Strauss Brothers. If you require any Rhenish 
wines—— 

William! William! put the shutters up directly. 

There are six-and-thirty marks, Herr Schultze! 

For that very reason, if we kept open much longer, the Champagne bill 
next Sunday would make me a bankrupt. 

lst Assistant. I have to make a request in my own name, and in that of my 
colleagues. 

Schultze. And that is 

lst Assistant. To defer your kind invitation for the present. 

Schultze. By no means. This offer, gentlemen, gives me a proof of your 
sentiments towards me, in itself worth a Champagne feast. Now you are really 
my guests ! 

The Assistants (brandishing their weapons). Hurrah! long live Schultze! 


We are well aware that soda water is an excellent remedy for seedi- 
ness; but we had not discovered, till reading the “ Kladderadatsch,” that 
it was the most valuable defensive weapon that could be kept in a house : 





ATTESTATION. 


I, the undersigned, rendered dauntless, and accustomed to danger through 
numerous adventures by sea and land, determined last winter to inhabit an 
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isolated summer-house in the park of Berlin. My only weapon consisted of a 
bottle of soda water. I was suddenly awakened on the night of the 15th of 
December by a noise, and soon discovered that some one was attempting the 
shutters. I quickly seized the bottle of excellent soda water. In the dark, 
the string and wire were quickly cut, and with my thumb on the cork I 
quietly awaited the approaching robber. He opens the window. The pale 
moonlight falls on the sallow countenance of the ruffian. He tries to enter. 
Pladderadautz! I let the cork fly. Kladderadatsch! the shot is heard, and 
the annihilated villain, confounded by the terrible explosion, fancies himself 
shot, the water running down his face, the blood from his wounds, prays for 
mercy, and lets me quietly lead him to the nearest police-station. I return, 
put some pounded sugar in the glass, drink the remainder of the water to cool 
my excited nerves, and retire to bed. This I attest, with great pleasure. 
Counr CrzszsczyrRkRZCZkOwWSKY, at present in Poland. 








THE BOURGEOIS OF PARIS.* 


THERE have been from all times among the bourgeosie of Paris men 
uick of observation, sagacious and shrewd, who have put on record their 
familiarity with the things and persons of their own times. As far back 
as the time of Charles VI. and of Charles VII. citizens were to be found 
who kept their journals of passing events. At the end of the sixteenth 
century, during the troubles of the League and under the reign of Henri 
IV., the Parisian l’Estoile depicted with equal talent and truth the 
physiognomy of the men of his time. Under the Fronde we have racy 
chroniclers in Patru and Tallemant des Réaux. Nor has the race of 
observing chronicling bourgeois of Paris ever entirely disappeared. The 
Historical Society of France has lately reproduced the journals of Barbier, 
written in the time of Louis XV. Almost contemporaneous with the 
resuscitation of the Empire, we have the journals of Veron, doctor, opera 
director, editor, and representative; and of Alexandre Dumas, poet, 
dramatist, and romancer. If the chronicles of the doctor, politician, and 
man of the world are wanting in the wit, the point, the descriptive 
colouring, and dramatic energy imparted by Dumas to his Memoirs, they 
will perchance make up for han deficiencies by a greater regard to 
correctness, a much wider sphere of acquaintance, and a closer adhesion 
to matters of fact. We have indeed, as was inevitable, the same men re- 
produced in both journals, but they come before us in such a different 
garb, as to present almost new subjects of contemplation. Talma, with 
Dumas, is a tragic hero caricatured; Talma of Véron is an artist to 
admire and respect. Dumas, too, often mistakes scandal for wit; 
Veéron’s wit is more rare and more refined. Dumas and Véron both 
dwell upon the tragic end of the artist Gericault. We sympathise with 
the narrative of the one ; we do not know whether to smile or be sad at 
“ frivolous flippancy with which even misfortune is depicted by the 
other, 
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* Mémoires d’un Bourgeois de Paris, par le Docteur L. Véron, comprenant la 
fn de Empire, la Restauration, la Monarchie de Juillet, et la République 
jusqu’au Rétablissement de l’Empire. 
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We, however, have now to do with Doctor Véron only—Doctor, we 


say, for our hero dissected at La Pitié, became an interne of “la 
Charité,” and uated before the faculty of Paris. He gave up the 
profession in t, after taking a hot bath every morning with 


a dozen or more new-born infants afflicted with endureissement du 
tissu cellulaire at the “Enfants Trouvés,” from failing in drawing 
blood from a very fat and particular old lady. But the profession stuck 
to him to the last ; he doctored his friends, applied the sciences of 
— and 4 emg? Bo the Terpsichorean and Euterpian arts, and 
reserved his Hygeian philosophy for his own especial advantage. Some 
of his private maxims are quaint and curious. ‘Dr. Véron considers, for 
example, that man is not formed to walk much. Man finds, he says, 
roads that move for him. Such are rivers, the sea, carriages, and trains. 
Then, again, as to dinner, servants hurry it and spoil it. Wines—at 
least les grands vins—are now invariably adulterated. Pleasant, witty 
conversation is alone good for digestion, and where is it to be found now? 
Worse than all, “no one knows if he has dined well till next morning.” 
Dr. Véron takes great pride to himself for having, as he expresses it, 
Sormulé, en médecine, cette maxime pratique. Some contemporary 
chronicler, who, like the author of “ Jerome Paturat,” would aver that it 
is against his inclination that he is satirical, would ask how can a maxim 
be practical which is only of use after the evil is done? Great mischief, 
we are also told, is done by giving way to entrainements—passions which 
Dr. Véron explains by a reference to the well-known entrainements of 
the English for fighting-dogs and cocks! ‘These railways, we fear, do 
not illuminate the French so much with regard to England, as they do 
the English with regard to France. Entrainements for eating to. 
much, drinking large quantities of brandy and absinthe, for boiled fis!: 
and melted butter, for watery vegetables, for indigestible truffles, for 
shell-fish that have died a long agony, and above all, for cigars and 
P s, are all condemned as fatal. So also is it fatal to change one’s 
abits of life. The bourgeois who retires from active life to a country 
seat is doomed. Dr. Véron agrees with Voltaire as to the long-lived— 


Dans leur derniere maladie 

J’ai vu des gens de tous états, 
Vieux évéques, vieux magistrats, 
Vieux courtisans a l’agonie. 


A Russian prince, whose whole ideas of life were centred upon 
epicureanism and opera-dancers, formed a new liason at seventy, and his 
last words were, Plumkett danse-t-elle ce soir? We dare not alter a 
director’s orthography. According to Dr. Véron’s theory, not to change 
in old age the system pursued in youth is the secret moral de vivre 
longtems. Rather dangerous the doctrine, we fear, and well to be con- 
trasted with the philosopher’s warning: ‘ When we are young, it takes 
three days’ abstemiousness to repair three months’ excesses; when we are 
old, for three days of excesses, it requires three months of self-denial.” 

Happy it is to know that the academicians are proverbially long- 
lived, and Dr. Véron’s explanation is, that literary pursuits, regularly 
followed with ease and modesty, may be prolonged to a very advanced 
age: “A taste for literature and literary habits are favourable to health, 
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and burn away the wood of life by a slow fire.” We fear that Hygeian 
hilosophers are much addicted to viewing the science of life in that 
ight which is most favourable to themselves. This is a little weakness, 
however, which we can afford to look upon with favour, for whatever con- 
tributes to self-satisfaction facilitates eedetion, quickens the circulation, 
and improves the health. Dr. Véron is, we believe, a living example of 
his own system. 

To begin with the beginning, that is the Empire, for, born in 1798, 
Dr. Véron’s memory may be supposed not to extend beyond that epoch ; 
that was not, he informs us, the era of gastronomy, no more than it was 
that-of great intellectual efforts. The two, he would have us understand, 
go together. Cabanis said, ‘“ We think as we digest ;” but Véron says, 
“ We digest as we think.” It was the era of conquests and physical 
strength, of dress, dancing, and wooden legs. Eating was considered as 
to the amount, not the quality. General Daumesnil, when only captain 
in the Chasseurs de la Garde, gave an oyster-breakfast in the cellars of 
the Fréres Provencaux to his brother officers. They drank of all the 

wths of every year. On great festivals they threw sausages, loaves, 
and roast turkeys to the populace, and let the wine flow in perennial 
streams. This was the time when cafés and restaurants multiplied so 
egregiously. The best restaurants were founded by the cooks of the 

at houses that had fallen with the revolution. Beauvilliers had been 
the chef to the Prince de Condé; Robert to M. de Chalandry. 

On his return from exile, M. de Chalandry entered Robert’s, and 
recognised his cook. Robert served up for his old master an exquisite 
dinner, washed down by his very best wines, and the bill of fare did not 
amount to six francs. That day the cook, who had become rich, treated 
the fermier général, who had become poor. 

As under the Empire gourmandising took the place of more refined 
repasts, so also ordinary politeness savoured of the barracks; every 
bourgeois was a pékin, and an officer would take the newspaper out of 
his hands. Even love had no time between two campaigns, but sought 
for surprises and captures by assault. Husbands were thrown out of 
windows, and the women were made to pay or were beaten. Count 
Moutrond found one day the Marquis de M and the Baroness H 
throwing the china and chandeliers at one another. ‘“ Well, I was right 
in saying that you were well together,” was all that the Revarol of the 
Directorate permitted himself to say. More chivalrous traits, however, 
relieve the ieendiies even of this epoch of general brutalisation : 


Baron Capelle, préfet of Doubs, had been sent to Leghorn as préfet of the 
department of the Mediterranean. The Princess Elisa resided in his states, 
and received frequent visits from the baron. One day he found the princess 
in great pain and trouble ; she had the tooth-ache. “ Princess, you must make 
up your mind; you must have it taken out.” “I can never consent.” A 
dentist was called in, who declared that the tooth was decayed. Baron Capelle 
led him to a corner of the room : “Take out immediately the tooth that cor- 
responds to the one which gives the princess so much pain,” he said. The 
Operation was performed at once, and the baron, exhibiting the dental trophy, 
said, “ You can state that it was the affair of a moment—a thing not worth 
Speaking about.” 








The Emperor, says Dr. Véron, refused only one thing to genius, and 
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that was liberty; but was not that all and everything? He founded 
decennial prizes; the first distribution took place on the 9th of November, 
1810. On the 9th of November, 1819, Napoleon was an exile on the 
rock of St. Helena. 

With the restoration came the Cossacks. Ladies’ kerchiefs, drapeaux 
improvisés as Véron calls them, hailed Alexander from the windows of 
the Boulevarts, and fair voices exclaimed, “ Long live Alexander! if he 
brings back the Bourbons!” ‘Yes, ladies,” replied the Emperor of 
Russia, in a loud voice, “ you shall see him again. Long live your king, 
Louis XVIII., and the pretty ladies of Paris !” 

Amidst the delirium—for such Véron describes it to have been—of the 
first days of the restoration, the half-civil, half-military dress of the old 
régime offended the eyes of the bourgeois, accustomed to the martial 
aspect of the soldiers of the Empire. Five colonels of regiments dressed 
themselves up as voltigeurs of the army of Condé, promenaded the Boule- 
varts, and breakfasted at Tortonis thus accoutred, to the great scandal 
and still greater delight of the Parisians. ‘They were all put in arrest. 

The Bourbons at the bottom of their hearts mistrusted France, and 
France mistrusted the Bourbons. Dr. Véron relates the following in 
illustration of this feeling : 

The Duke of Berry arrived at the Préfecturate of Rouen, a post held by 
M. de Girardin. The prince resembled more in his costume an English than 
a French officer. The prefect proposed to him to pass the troops of the 
garrison in review the ensuing morning. There was in the garrison a regiment 
of the Imperial Guard. The same night the duke issued orders that that 
regiment should quit Rouen. 

The prefect advised the Duke of Berry to place more confidence in him- 
self. “ Prince,” he said, “if you will do me the honour to listen to me, the 
regiment of the Guard will not leave Rouen, and all will go on well ; only, 
yrince, you must consent to change your dress.” Accordingly an uniform of a 

‘rench general officer was got ready the same night, and all the authorities of 
the town rallied round the prince, who had reason to congratulate himself 
upon having followed the advice given to him. 


Guizot the Protestant —Guizot the Englishman, as he has been 
called—became a prominent figure in this canvass of the restoration, 
and Véron is minute in his details regarding father, mother, and son. 
Guizot’s father perished nobly on the scaffold. May a better lot await 
one of the greatest men of his times! A constitutional royalist is simply 
tolerated by an emperor; would he not be persecuted by a king 
Dieudonné? Guizot, who had been as a child as serious and as sedate 
as an old man, was secretary to the Home Minister by the time he was 
scarcely twenty-seven years of age. At the second restoration he was 
secre tothe Ministry of Justice. His name, Dr. Véron insists, has 
been confounded with that of a brother, Jean Jacques Guizot, as having 
held office during the cent jours. 

With a second restoration, Joseph de Maistre, de Bonald, and de 
Chateaubriand became the champions of religion and loyalty, as opposed 
to the philosophy of the i op to scepticism and revolution. 
Dr. Véron appears at this time to have carried some juvenile contribu- 
tions to his friend M. Michaud, at the office of the Quotidienne. When 
an article was read to that gentleman for acceptance, if objectionable he 
coughed, which was padieel as sufficient. Upon this occasion the 
catarrhal editor was nearly thrown into convulsions. 
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With the restoration came not only a new literary epoch, but also a 
total change in manners and social habits. Reading and conversations 
came once more into vogue, politeness was again in the ascendant, and 
an honest, studious life was respected. Unfortunately, there was at first 
great sensitiveness on the point of honour. The yr ag could never 
tolerate the odious comparisons that were flung at them by the soldiers 
of the Empire : 


Hence (says Dr. Véron) duels every day, and a whole population of duel- 
lists. They not only fought in the mornings, but began again at night, by 
lamplight. 1 acted as surgeon to the military household of the king, and have 
had to dress more than one sword wound. I have seen more than one ampu- 
tation, the result of wounds received in a duel. A duellist went into the Café 
Francais, situated in the boulevart corner of the Rue Lafitte, and casting a 
disdainful look at those who were in the room, said aloud, “I cannot find one 
here worthy of my sword this morning.” It so happened that a gentleman 
with spectacles replied : “ You are mistaken, sir; give me your card.” Upon 
the card was the name of Count The man with the spectacles gave his 
—it was the Marquis “ Count,” said the marquis, with a bantering tone 
of indifference, “I never put myself out of the way ; I get up late; let us fight 
then to-morrow at twelve.” Then calling the waiter, he said to him, holding 
out at the same time the count’s card, “ Here are two thousand francs; go to 
the Pompes funébres and order a first-class funeral for the gentleman whose 
name and title are here inscribed ; the burial for the day after to-morrow. It 
is my wish that the count should be buried like a marquis.” The professed 
duellist was intimidated by these preliminaries and [’'affaire s‘arrangea ! 


A French officer said to a Swiss officer, “I would not serve like you, 
for money. We Frenchmen serve for honour.” 

“ True, sir,” replied the Swiss officer; ‘‘ we both serve for what we 
most want.” From this a duel a mort. 

Dr. Veron demonstrates at length, physiologically and anatomically, 
that dress gained by the restoration, more especially from certain happy 
innovations introduced by the Prussians and Russians. Habits of clean- 
liness were at the same time borrowed from the English. People were 
perfumed under the ancien régime, but to have clean hands would, during 
the Reign of Terror, have been a certain passport to the guillotine. 

But transcendent, according to the doctor, over all was the change 
effected in art and in music. David and the great artists of the last 
century were succeeded by the colourists: Gros, Prudhon, Gericault, 
Delacroix, Decamps, Roqueplan, and a host of other celebrities. Wat- 
teau, Vanloo, Greuze, and Chardin returned in triumph. The taste in 
music was led by Cherubini, Auber, Halévy, Meyerbeer, and Rossini. 

Véron was still a young man, and was allowed twenty francs a month to 
pursue his studies. No wonder, one unlucky day, he found his way to 
the gambling-houses. He was successful, and gambling became a pas- 
sion, till irrecoverable losses, the misery of which was increased by debts 
incurred in the attempt to retrieve his position, gave him time to philoso- 
phise upon the subject; and his reminiscences of the Palais Royal are, 
with those of his contemporary professional celebrities, among the most 
striking contributions to the earlier portions of his Memoirs: 

Two young men entered one evening into Frascati’s ; one put fifty louis in 
double-louis on the red; the other put the same sum in similar coin om the 


black. Red won, and fifty louis were handed over to the player on that 
colour, who hurried off with his gains. The banker, who in the mean time 
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had taken the coin deposited on the black, found that the supposed double- 
louis were only gilt pieces of forty sous. The depositor was arrested, but he 

rotested that he had never pretended to deposit fifty louis, but only a hun- 
fired francs. It was their fault if they had paid the other too much. The 
bank was mulcted in nine hundred francs—the lesson was worth it. 

A distinguished general invented a trick which still bears his name. He 

~ ap one day, in the time of the Empire, at the Cercle des Etrangers with a 
lite e roll sealed at the ends, which had all the appearance of containing fifty 
Napoleons. When he lost he took up his roll, and gave a bank bill for a 
thousand francs ; but happening to win, he said to the banker, who offered 
him back the same sum: “ Oh, I beg your pardon! I played a higher game 
than that.” The roll was opened, and fifteen to twenty notes of 1000 francs 
each were found in the midst of a few pieces of gold. e general was paid ; 
but the lesson was remembered, and open and limited deposits were afterwards 
insisted upon. 

A trick was played upon the bank during the cent jours which also bears 
the name of its inventor. An accomplice letting a bit of money fall, stooped 
under the pretence of seeking for it under the table, and took the ns 
of placing there an “infernal machine.” At a given signal, another went 
through the same proceeding and set fire to it. The conspirators alone pre- 
served their presence of mind, and amidst the general terror and disorder 
seized upon the gold and notes spread upon the table and ran away witl: it, 
crying out, “ Let us save the bank.” 


Véron says that Perrin, of the Cercle des Etrangers, used to remit 
fifty louis every morning to Fouché. The Cercle had three noble pre- 
sidents, dinners three times a week, suppers every night, and occasional 
bal masqués. Napoleon himself went several times to the latter in 
disguise. Between 1819 and 1837 the lowest amount lost in the year in 
the gaming-houses was 6,055,100 francs, and the highest 9,008,628. 
Curious how these statistics were obtained ! 

By the side of the great gambling houses, of which four were within 
the Palais Royal, and six without, were certain gambling-houses of a 
lower description, called maisons de bouillotte. There was a table 
d’héte, and after dinner cards and other games. The proceedings were 
superintended by military commandants, with white hair and polished 
manners, and duellist commandants, with moustaches, buttoned-up coats, 
and few and imperious words. These would-be military men drank a 
a many petit vers, and often referred to their extraordinary services. 

adies were as numerous as sharpers in these dens of vice, and after the 
cent jours there was no end to the widows of colonels and general officers 
killed at Waterloo to be found busy in repairing their losses. Some were 
known by particular names—as the widow of the Great Army, of the 
Beresina, and of Marengo. Maisons de bouillotte exist in the present 
day under other names. Not a café, or a restaurant, or a club, but is 
also at times a gambling-house ; and men lose their patrimony on an 
I O U, or their mere word, which was not accepted by the authorised 
and subsidised gaming-houses. 

The medical profession, Dr. Véron insists with much justice, like the 
priesthood, enjoys a political influence. There are some 18,000 prac- 
titioners of one kind and another in France, and their influence amongst 
families is considerable. The ordonnance of the 23rd November, 1822, 
which suppressed the faculty of Paris, made enemies of a large body of 
men, who did not forget the violence done to them as a profession 
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in 1830. Strange to say, that in France, where the profession is distin- 

ished for scientific acquirements, only three have been members of the 
Academy—Vicq-d’Azyr, Cuvier, and Flourens. Fourteen were members 
of the Assemblée Constituante, and among them Guillotin, said not to 
have been the inventor of the instrument that bears his name, but an 
advocate for a prompt and uniform punishment. Marat was surgeon to 
the stables of the Comte d’Artois. Few medical men distinguished 
themselves in the Chamber of Deputies; Thouvenel and Therme were 
the best known. But after the revolution of 1848, we have Buchez pre- 
sident of the Constituant Assembly ; Trelat, Recurt, and Bixio ministers, 
the latter under the Presidency of Louis Napoleon, Dugou and Gervais 
prefeets of police. 

But these are not the men who really honour their profession. For 
such we must refer to such names as those of Hippolyte Royer-Collard, 
Portal, Dubois, Boyer, Desgenettes, Larrey, Recamier, and Dupuytren. 
The best thing related of Royer-Collard was on the occasion of a revolt 
at the Ecole de Médecine. Two hundred students pursued him with in- 


jurious epithets. Arrived at the pont des arts, he deposited ten francs 


at the toll, and then turning round, he said, ‘‘ You can come on, I have 
paid for “pop This indifference effectually disconcerted the foolish 
youths, who applauded him at his next lecture as much as they had 
previously hissed him. 

Portal belonged to the old school—with a wig, gold-headed cane, and 
eoat with broad skirts, he never varied his dress under revolution, direc- 
tory, consulate, empire, or monarchy. He hired carriages to wait at his 
door as if for consultation; when visiting, he had himself sent for for some 

incess or duchess. He certainly had for patients all that was fashion- 
able in Paris. 

After the revolution of 1830, Portal resolutely sought an audience of 
Louis Philippe. “Sire,” said he, I come to take your orders for orga- 
nising your medical staff.” ‘I have my physician,” the king replied ; 
“ Doctor Mare has enjoyed my confidence for many years.” ‘ M. Mare 
is a very clever man,” said Portal; “we will include him in the staff.” 
“ But,” said the king, “‘I do not want a staff, nor any other medical man 
than M. Marc.” “Well, sire! keep M. Mare, then; but I ask to be 
allowed to succeed to him.’’ Portal was then eighty-eight years of age. 

Dubois was another of the old school. He wore a coat with large 
skirts, republican waistcoat, tight unmentionables, and Hessian boots. The 
Emperor did not patronise Dubois because, on the occasion of the expe- 
dition to Egypt, he fled like the crow from the ark. So Dr. Véron has 
it. French litterateurs are not generally learned in the Holy Writ. 

Boyer was a little fat, inoffensive man; honoured by all, however, for 
his scientific labours. Being asked one day, when vapour-baths had just 
come into fashion as a cure for rheumatism, whether they were advisable— 
“Oh, yes,” he said, “take them by all means, but make haste about it, 
and take them while they are effecting cures.”’ 

Desgenettes was the man to whom Napoleon proposed a general distri- 
bution of opium among the wounded at Acre. The doctor said that the 
proposal might perchance be acceptable, but he could not undertake to 
carry it into effect. Desgenettes was also the man who inoculated him- 
self with the plague in order to encourage the army, by satisfying them 
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that it was not contagious. It is manifest, however, that he had it, for 
he says, “ My ulcers were still sore when I bathed in the bay of Cesarea 
in the presence of the whole army.” As a writer, Desgenettes was 
pompous and desultory ; as a teacher, he was more felicitous. “ Where 
does digestion begin?” he one day asked of a pupil. ‘In the mouth,” 
was the answer. “ Not at all, sir, it begins in the kitchen.” 

Larrey was a purely military surgeon. He used to remain from four- 
teen to fifteen hours on the field of battle. In his old age he never spoke 
of anything but of wounds, dressings, and operations. He never saw a 
field officer with a wooden leg but he insisted that he had cut it off. The 
memory of Larrey will be inseparable from that of the great wars of 
Napoleon. Véron makes no allusion to his works. They are, however, 
classical in their peculiar department. 

Recamier, one of the most celebrated teachers of modern times, was most 
remarkable for his goodness of heart and his charity. He never gave up 
a case as lost so long as there was life. Visiting an old woman, he had 
to ascend to the garret: he arrived tired and out of breath ; the patient 
excused her position on the score of poverty. True,” said the doctor, 
‘it is very high; worth at least ten francs ;” and taking them out of his 
pocket, he gave them to the poor old woman. Dr. Véron assures 
us that Recamier gave the tenth of his receipts to his patients. What a 
glorious tithe! Recamier was among the few French physicians who 
were as religious as they were charitable. 

Of all the great professional names in which France rejoices, none, 
however, can compare for renown with that of Dupuytren. That he 
was a first-rate surgeon and teacher there can be no doubt; but 
Dupuytren was also, like many others, somewhat indebted for his 
celebrity to his eccentricity. He would admit of no rivalry. When he 
was first appointed to the Hotel Dieu, Pelletan was senior surgeon, but 
Dupuytren got him dismissed for an error in surgery. Having thus 
attained the seniority, when Marjolin was appointed to the vacancy, in- 
stead of holding out his hand to his colleague, he said, “‘ Put on an 
apron, sir, and follow me.” Dupuytren always wore a white apron, like 
a grocer. Marjolin withdrew, and ever afterwards Dupuytren reigned 
absolute at the Hotel Dieu. Whenever he left the hospital, he took 
with him one of the little loaves served out to the patients, and he bought 
a halfpenny-worth of apples to eat with it. Yet he left the largest 
fortune ever accumulated in France by a professional man,—muore than 
four millions of francs. When Charles X. was driven out of France, 
Dupuytren offered him a million. At length he was seized with paralysis 
of one side of his face, while delivering a lecture, and was lost to science. 
He left 200,000 francs towards preserving his pathological preparations, 
and founding a museum and professorship of pathology. Such a will is 
a proof of what so great a man deemed to be necessary to found a true 
science of medicine, if it is intended that man should ever attain such a 
glorious triumph over the evils to which humanity is heir. 
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CHRONICLES OF A COUNTRY TOWN. 
Part V. 
I. 


THE morning rose fair and cloudless—the air was still, the sky was 
blue, the sun was bright, and the treacherous sea, though its bosom yet 
heaved, was again smiling and serene.’ Old Thompson’s prediction on 
the preceding evening had been correct. All the noble daring of the 
brave men on shore had been of no avail, to save even one life from the 
waves. Early in the forenoon Eleanor walked forth to visit the bereaved 
homes of the poor people who had lost their nearest and dearest in the 
wrecked vessel, and almost everywhere did her presence cast a ray of 
hope and comfort in the midst of their desolation. She said little, but 
she’felt much, and her evident and unaffected sympathy won more grati- 
tude than the best-turned phrases of condolence and advice could have 
done. The poor value real sympathy from the rich more than ‘is gene- 
rally supposed: it is more gratefully remembered by them than golden 
gifts without its accompanying balm. How rare—how very rare that 
precious balm is, the poor know far too well ! 

Sad were the scenes which met Eleanor wherever she went, and various 
were the aspects under which grief showed itself. One or two persons— 
and among these were Thompson and his daughter—bore their loss in a 
spirit of Christian fortitude; others made the house echo with their 
screams; others, though with wan cheeks and swollen eyes, went about 
their usual daily occupations ; whilst others would sit, rocking to and fro, 
in corners, heedless of all that was passing around, and refusing to be 
comforted. In one house the scene was especially touching. There the 
wife of one of the lost sailors had, on that awful night, been delivered of 
an infant; and in adjoining rooms lay the mother with her new-born 
babe, and the body of the drowned father. A strange mingling of life 
and death was there! The bodies of all the crew had now been found, 
save that of the mate; him the sea had, as yet, refused to give up to his 
sorrowing’ friends. 

Eleanor returned, and gave to her mother, who was somewhat unweil, 
an account of her visits of pity ; she then tried to amuse herself by her 
ordinary in-doors occupations, but her mind was restless and disturbed, 
and towards evening she again put on her bonnet, and set forth fora 
walk. She took the direction of the beach—not the one to the west- 
ward of the headland, where the vessel had been wrecked, but the one 
that lined the bay on which Port Allan was situated, and which, when 
the tide was out, could be seen from Mrs. Selby’s window, stretching 
away, with its firm yellow sand, in a beautiful sweep of many miles. On 
her way she passed some persons, among whom was distinguishable the 
tall form of old Thompson, who were probably searching in this direc- 
tion for the body which was still missing; but without interrupting 
them, she strolled on towards a group of wild, fantastically-shaped rocks, 
which she had fancifully named “ The City of Petra,” frequently pausing 
to watch the gentle flowing of the tide, or to gaze, with never-failing 
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awe and wonder, upon the huge cliffs which raised their lofty heads in 
wild and solemn grandeur; and occasionally entering the spacious mag- 
nificent caverns, and awaking their echoes with her soft sweet voice. 

At length she reached the group of rocks, and, somewhat tired by her 
walk, seated herself, and gazed out upon the sea. The sun was sinking 
in the west, towards which she looked ; the mighty, beetling cliffs were 
towering behind; around her were multitudes of detached rocks, of 
every size, and ~— fantastic form ; the gulls were floating peacefully 
over the glassy swells, or standing idly upon the beach, with the ripple 
of the flowing tide stealing gently up around them; and the sea itself, 
though still rising and setting with a long heave, had lost its angry 
look, and was rolling its waves in upon the strand in “ measured 
chime,” and then sending them smoothly on over the golden sand, with 
a gentle murmuring sound, to kiss the feet of the black rocks, as if 
caressing them fondly in play, or striving to coax them into forgetfulness 
of their fury on the preceding day. 

All was calm ak beautiful, and Eleanor could scarcely believe that 
it was this same sky, now so serene, and this same ocean, now so 
peaceful, which had presented to her eyes such a scene of terror ; and 
the dark raging waters of the night before, the rushing wind, and the 
cries of drowning men seemed to her memory like a fearful dream. She 
stayed for some time enjoying the beauty of the evening; and the sun 
had reached the horizon, and the little lapping waves were fast stealing 
up to the rock on which she sat, before she rose to go home. On 
getting around one of the great craggy rocks which were here scattered 
over the beach, she stood before the entrance of one of the largest and 
finest caverns in the neighbourhood. Eleanor had often wished to ex- 
plore it, but there was a large deep pool at the entrance, which had 
always prevented her doing so: now, however, by one of those changes 
which so frequently occur on sandy beaches, there was along the side of 
the pool a narrow strip or pathway of sand, which made the access easy. 
She entered accordingly, and with a somewhat timid step—for there is 
always something imposing, nay, almost appalling, in these dark, 
gloomy, silent ee AB. towards the inner end, occasionally 
pausing, to look with admiration on the arched top, the polished wave-worn 
sides, and the carpeting of smooth yellow sand ; or to listen to the hollow 
monotonous roar of the sea, and the drop, dropping of the water as— 
seeming, as it were, to mark the moments as they flew with its own 
mysterious reckoning—it fell from the ribbed and lofty roof into the 
clear crystal pools beneath. 

As she advanced, the light died away, and, at last, her eyes could no 
longer distinguish objects before her ; but, when she turned around, she 
could trace the whole length of the cavern through which she had passed 
—the smooth, wet sides streaked here and there with red veins of copper; 
the little streams which came trickling down from overhead ; the still, 
= pools; the fallen rocks, covered with limpets and mussels, and 

ecked with long festoons of sea-weed ; the firm, smooth sand ; and even 
the marks of her own footsteps. Somehow, however, a sort of sudden 
dread came over her, and she felt afraid to proceed—-perhaps her nerves 
were unstrung by the sad scenes she had so lately witnessed ; she paused 
with a strange, cold shudder, and gazed towards the end of the cavern into 
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the dark obscurity with feelings of almost superstitious horror. She knew 
not what might be there, which she could not see, in that gloomy recess ; 
and visions of wreck-wood, which had been tossed about for unimagi- 
nable lengths of time upon mysterious, fathomless seas, and of ag 
teeming with loathsome reptiles, and of drowned men, and ghastly faces, 
and livid lips, and eyeless sockets, and hair tangled with sea-weed passed 
through her excited brain; not unmixed with shuddering thoughts of 
deep, dark abysses, and deserted shafts—sometimes to be found in such 
places—lying open, and gaping to receive you: into which if a stone 
be cast it may be heard, bounding from side to side with a noise like the 
reports of a gun, and increasing in speed, until the blows sound like one 
continuous, hollow roar, down, down in the unknown depth ; and then, 
when the listener almost thinks that it is lost in the very bowels of the 
earth, he hears a plunge, like the booming sound of a great bell, and 
knows that it has reached the water, and is sinking and sinking still in 
that fearful place, the very thought of which makes the blood curdle 
within him. 

Eleanor’s strength had been overtaxed, her knees shook under her, and 
she leaned against the side of the cave for support. The cold, damp rock 
seemed to her touch like the hand of a corpse. She felt faint, and a 
clammy perspiration burst forth on her brow; there was a sudden splash 
of water falling from the roof of the cavern, and she started as though it 
had been a thunder-clap. Her first impulse was to fly; but she overcame 
the momentary weakness, and, in a little while, feeling somewhat re- 
covered, began to retrace her steps. 

There was a rock not very far inside the mouth of the cavern, which 
irresistibly drew her attention as she walked towards it. Her eyes 
were now accustomed to the dim light; there was surely something 
strange about the appearance of that rock—something about the outline 
of the lower part of it that looked like No, it was not the rock 
itself, it was something lying beside it. A piece of wreck-wood, perhaps? 
No, no!—She felt rather than saw it, she had felt it from the fist 
moment it met her gaze—it was the body of aman! No doubt, that of 
the missing mariner. Her first thought was to avert her eyes, to rush 
past it, and call assistance; but she recollected that she was now far from 
the place where she had seen the searching party, and that, before they 
could arrive, the tide would have most probably reached the cave. ‘ No,” 
she said to herself, ‘‘I will not be so weak; I will first be assured that 
it is what I suppose, that I may not create a false alarm.” 

She approached, she came closer and closer, her hand was pressed upon 
her heart to still its throbbing; she stood at a short distance and gazed at 
what she now distinctly saw to be the dead body of a man, with a child 
clasped closely to his breast. That it was one of those who had lost their 
lives by the wreck she did not doubt, but she had heard nothing of a 
child. She ventured still nearer—the clothes were not those of a common 
mariner; her heart throbbed as though it would have burst its prison. 
That head, with its masses of dark, curly hair, reminded her of one whom 
she believed to be far away! The few steps that yet remained between 
her and the object which now absorbed every sense, were quickly passed ; 
her trembling arms lifted the face up towards the light that she might see 
it more distinctly ;—the cavern echoed with one sharp cry of agony and 
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horror, and Eleanor Selby knelt beside the dead body of him who had 
been the object of her heart's idolatry for many long years! She called 
wildly on C Howard ; she — her lips again and again to his 
cold brow; she brushed the sand from his face; she plucked off, with 
trembling fingers, the sea-weed that clung to his form; she spoke to him 
as tho i he still lived—she even felt as if he must answer ; but no, no! 
Death made him its prey, and the spirit, which had once animated 
the now lifeless clay, was beyond the veto of the voice of her whom it 
had once loved so dearly—too dearly, perhaps, for one who had bound 
himself to another. 

The child he clasped so fondiy she doubted not was his own ; and, for 
an instant, she almost envied it for being so tenderly sheltered, even in the 
moment of death, by her own Charlie Howard! Then—poor girl!— 
she started, in sudden fear, almost fancying, in her frenzy, that Mrs. 
Howard’s face, deformed with passion, as she had last seen it, was peering 
at her from the darkness ofthe cave. But she was alone with the corpse, 
and as she knelt beside it, she poured forth on the cold dull ear all the 
long pent-up treasure of her innocent love ; and words which she had 
never spoken before—would never speak again, and which it scarcely 
seemed to herself that she had ever dreamt, came pouring forth, almost 
unconsciously, as she knelt there in the dim, solitary cavern. The twi- 
light again stole over the face of the waters, the gloom around grew 
deeper and deeper, the first ripples of the flowing tide had reached the 
mouth of the cave, and Eleanor lay beside the corpse in a death-like swoon. 

A dash of water in her face in some measure aroused her, but many 
moments had before she could recal to her mind where she was, or 
what was that load of grief which was crushing her heart beneath its 
leaden weight. A strange mixture of ideas whirled through her confused 
brain before recollection returned; her little bedroom at home, her 
mother, old Jane, her long illness—yes, there was a sensation of illness— 
her blindness, the olian harp, Charlie Howard. Ah, yes! now she re- 
membered. Charlie Howard!—the storm!—the body!—the cave! She 
started up in agony and terror. | 

Oh, God! what was the horror of that moment! The tide, the tide! 
During her swoon, and former unconsciousness of all save that one en- 
grossing object before her, it had flowed stealthily, but swiftly on, and had 
now reached some distance into the cave, and was laving the rock beside 
which she and the corpse had been lying. Darkness, too, had come on 
rapidly, and, as she strained her eyes to penetrate through the obscurity, 
it seemed to her excited fancy that in the gentle waves which were 
gliding on, licking the sides of the cavern with a low, rustling sound, 
she again beheld the raging waters of last night’s storm. Yes, it was 
just at this time last night that she had stood upon the headland, watch- 
ing the doomed vessel hurried on to destruction, had heard the fearful cry 
which told that all was over, and had turned shuddering away as slic 
almost fancied she could hear the last gurgling sobs of the drowning 
men; but all unconscious that he, whom she loved best on earth, was 
there. And now he was lying dead at her feet, and she herself—what a 
death was reserved for her! But was all this, indeed, real? Was it not 
a frightful dream, brought on by the sad scenes she had witnessed ? 
No, no—she remembered too clearly her walk along the beach, and all 
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that had passed. It was no dream, but a dread reality; she was 
doomed to die by drowning, here, in this dark, gloomy cavern, with no 
friend, no mother near to soothe her Jast moments, or to sympathise with 
her anguish. Jt was horrible! ‘Oh mother, mother!” she cried, in 
agony, as the thonght struck her in its full reality, “ how terrible this 
will be for you! You will wait for me, and I shall not come; you will 
seek me, and yourself, perhaps, will find me cold, stiff, and lifeless as 
I have found poor Charlie!” And, as she spoke the name, with a strange 
revulsion of feeling she threw herself on the corpse, clasped the unbend- 
ing fingers between her own, pressed the cold, damp brow with lips 
scarcely less cold than itself, and poured forth an incoherent torrent of 
self-reproaches for having for one moment forgotten his fate in her 
own; mingled with self-congratulations—almost thanksgivings—that she 
was to follow him so closely to the land of spirits. Again she started, 
fancying she saw the face of Mrs. Howard peering at her from the 
darkness ; she thought she heard a mocking laugh behind her; again 
she felt a confused whirling of the brain, a ringing noise in the ears; 
she was on the point of again swooning away, and again she started to 
her feet, as a deep wave welled up around her. The body moved; it was 
floating back with the reflux of the water. Eleanor grasped it, and, with 
almost preternatural strength, the usually weak girl drew it far into the 
cavern beyond the present reach of the rising tide. 

The exertion, great as it was, rather aroused her than otherwise, and 
her mind once more returned to her mother, and the agony, the suspense, 
the desolation, which her loving heart would suffer. How terrible it 
would be! And was there no hope, then; no escape? She felt eagerly 
for her watch, with a kind of desperate hope—even in opposition to her 
better knowledge—that the tide might be nearly at its height, and would 
soon recede. But she was quickly undeceived ; it wanted yet quite two 
hours of the time which she had heard Thompson say was that of high 
water, and in half that space, at, the rate in which the tide was rising now, 
the cave would be filled. Then she thought that there might be some 
projection, some shelf of rock, to which she might raise herself, and so, per- 
haps, get beyond the reach of the water; and again and again, with eager, 
trembling hands, did she search in the darkness for some place where she 
might climb. But none could she find—all was smooth, hard, and slip- 
pery. Poor Nelly! She threw herself down upon the damp sand in 
despair; and all the little faults of her pure and innocent life stood before 
her, and persuaded her that they were deep and grievous sins. She did 
not fear death, but was she fit to die? She who, since her discovery of 
the fearful situation in which she was placed, had thought of Charlie, of 
her mother, and of herself; but not of that Father in heaven, whose all- 
seeing eye was looking as lovingly and mercifuliy on her now, as if she 
had been in the full enjoyment of existence, and of happiness! Then, as 
the thought struck her, Nelly fervently and hopefully prayed to God, 
that He would, in His infinite mercy, forgive her sins, grant her strength 
to bear her approaching end with fortitude and resignation, and support 
her dear mother in the hour of her affliction. Soon this brought a calm 
upon her spirit, and, as she arose from her knees, she thought she could 
look on death without flinching. The struggle seemed over, the greatest 
agony of death seemed passed. 
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Slowly and wearily the heavy minutes crept on, but more than half 
an hour—which seemed to Eleanor like a whole night—had, at length, 
passed away ; the tide had risen steadily, and soon all would be over. 
“ Dear, dear Charlie!” said Eleanor, “ but for my dear mother’s sake, 
how willingly could I have died with you!” And, as she knelt by the side 
of the corpse, and passed her fingers through its tangled hair, she longed 
for light that she might again see those loved features, and thought how 
wayward was the fate which had led her to behold, unknowingly, the 
death of poor Charles, and thus to find his body, so strangely, in this dim 
eavern, when she had no reason to believe but that he was far away. It 
was most singular! And how could he have got on board that vessel ? 
He could not have come from India in her. She could not account for 
it: it certainly was very strange! The cavern was very dim—she had 
heard of such strong resemblances. Was it possible that she could have 
been mistaken? Horror was in the very thought! Wonderful as it may 
seem—though she would have willingly laid down her life to save that of 
Charles Howard, yet death seemed now a hundredfold more bitter, and the 
fancy that it was not he, whose body was tone with her in that darksome 
eave, was the most horrible thing she had yet felt. She sprung away 
from the corpse in terror, as far as the limits of her prison would allow ; 
and, hiding her face in her hands, as though there had been any light to 
shut out, crouched, shivering with cold and fear, against the slimy rock. 
Feelings of superstitious dread, which had scarcely arisen when she 
thought it was Charles Howard at her side, now seized upon her in their 
full intensity. ‘To be there, shut up in that dark place with a corpse! 
to have kissed its cold brow ! to have clasped it in her arms, as she drew 
it from the reach of the devouring waters!—oh! it was too horrible ! 
She felt sick and faint at the very thought. Strange human nature! 
Strange dread of what we are to become ourselves ! Ina very brief space 
she also would lie cold in death, and others might shudder thus at the 
thought of her !—There was, too, another feeling. Eleanor knew it was 
selfish, she feared it was wicked ;—but when she had believed that 
Charles was drowned, there had been comfort in the thought that she 
was about to undergo the same sufferings, and that her death was the 
means by which she would again see him. Now that consolation was 

ne. 

o But was it not he, after all? She surely could not have been so deceived. 
The light, though dim, had been sufficient; she could not have made 
such a mistake. And yet—the utter improbability of it! The doubt was 
still worse than anything. If it were indeed he, she felt as if, even in 
death, he could and must think her most unkind and cruel thus to shrink 
from him. On the other hand, if it were not!—But this doubt was 
dreadful: she would go forward, and endeavour to convince herself by 
some means. She advanced a few steps, but again the cold, sickening 
shudder seized her: she could not go on. She paused. Good Heaven! 
could it be? The blood rushed fearfully back to her heart. She could 
not see the corpse; she had heard nothing; and yet she thought that it 
had moved! With a piercing scream she again sprung back, and 
crouched against the rock. For minutes she remained in an agony of 
fear, not daring to look up ; but, at length, she again lifted her eyes, 
and saw innumerable shadowy faces and forms, mocking her, pointing at 
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her, and grinning at her. ‘‘Oh Heaven!” said poor Nelly, “I am 
going mad!” Once more her head seemed in a whirl, once more her ears 
were filled with a ringing noise, and a sound as of many voices; lights 
seemed to dance before her eyes ; she fancied that something rushed past 
her, and with another, but more faint shriek, Eleanor again fell senseless 
to the ground. 

A ruddy glare lit up the polished rock and the dripping roof ; a boat 
moved slowly and cautiously up the dark waters of the cavern; and the 
voice of old Thompson, <* was standing in the bow, holding aloft a 
torch, shouted : 

“All right! Mrs. Selby. I see her. Iwas sure she must be here, 
even before I heard her scream. I knew she couldn’t have gone back 
without my seeing her, and every place else we’ve searched. We're just 
in time. Thank God, that I happened to see her walking along the 


beach !” 
“Thank God, indeed !’’ echoed the voice of Mrs. Selby. 


CONCLUSION. 


NEARLY ten years had passed away since the date of the last chapter, 
and Eleanor and her mother were together in a front room of a handsome 
house in Plymouth. It was the close of ahot scorching day in July; the 
dust had been lying inches deep in the streets, and the rays of the sun had 
been pouring down in blazing, blinding effulgence upon the limestone 

vement. Matters had, however, begun to mend; the sun had sunk 
below the horizon, and the watering cart—whose very aspect was as 
refreshing as the well in the desert—had just passed through the street. 
Mrs. Selby was seated at the table writing a letter, and Eleanor, having 
laid down her book, had walked to the open window, and was just con- 
sidering in what direction she should go for an evening stroll. 

Ten years had of course not passed without, in some measure, marking 
their progress. Mrs. Selby was beginning to look, not old but elderly ; 
and Eleanor, though still very lovely, had lost the first bloom of girlish 
beauty, and showed the unmistakable marks of trial and sorrow upon her 
sweet face. Still she had, in the opinion of many, lost little, even in 
appearance, by the last few years which had passed over her head ; for 
though she had gone as little as possible into gay society, her manners 
had necessarily become more finished, and the pensive, melancholy ex- 
pression of her countenance was exceedingly interesting; many gentle- 
men, indeed, had found it far too much so for their happiness. She lived 
quietly, and with very little show; indeed, some wondered how she con- 
trived to spend her income; but those who so wondered were not of the 
poor and needy—they knew that there were a thousand streams by which 
her riches were poured forth, and those who were best informed on the 
subject rather wondered that, even with her handsome fortune, she was 
enabled to do so much. She acted up, indeed, to the character of the 
good steward, whom her friend Mrs. Burrow had prayed that she might 
resemble. She had made every inquiry concerning the fate of Mrs. 
Howard, but could learn nothing more than what the reader is already 
acquainted with, except that she had been soon deserted by Sir Robert 
Sinclair, who had returned to India, fought a duel with Major Ponsonby 
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—in which the latter had been wounded—and married Miss Crewe. Of 
Mrs. Howard’s after fate not even her nearest relatives knew anything 
whatever, except that, very shortly after Sir Robert left her, she had 
been seen with another gentleman, and that her woman, Mary Smith, 
was then still with her. 

“ And is Dr. Barfoot really bent upon returning to St. Bennett’s to- 
morrow ?” said Mrs. Selby, as she folded up her letter. 

“‘] believe so, mamma; he is gone to the coach-office now to secure 
his place. I wish he would make haste back, for he promised to take a 
walk with me.” 

“TI wish we could prevail upon him to stay another week,” said Mrs. 
Selby. 

" So do I, but he says he cannot. I would give anything to have him 
always with us—the dear, kind old man! Since poor old Jane’s death, 
he and Mrs. Cooch have been the oldest friends we have in the world. 
He is coming now.” 

And Dr. Barfoot soon entered the room. He was more changed than 
either of the ladies,—indeed, old age was beginning to tell upon him, but 
it was a hale and hearty old age nevertheless: His hair was white, and 
his step was less firm and elastic than of yore ; but his face was as health- 
ful, and his voice as cheerful as ever. 

**T am sadly afraid I have kept you waiting, Eleanor,” he said ; ‘ but 
some business has detained me, and, besides that, I must confess that I 
have been loitering away my time in listening to some itinerant musi- 
cians. One of them, a woman, has a voice which must have been once 
very fine indeed; but some of the notes seem now rather injured—pro- 
bably by singing in the open air. The woman herself must have been 
very beautiful once, but she, too, though still handsome and not old, seems 
rather the worse for wear. I fancied, somehow, that I had seen the face 
before ; but I am always so, Mrs. Selby—I never look attentively at a 
stranger or a picture, but I think I see a likeness to some one.” 

“ It is quite possible that you may have seen the woman before,” said 
Mrs. Selby; “these people are here, and there, and everywhere. Per- 
haps you ‘hae seen her at St. Bennett’s.” 

“Very probably,” replied the doctor. ‘ Hush! here they are. Do 
come to the window, Eleanor, and look at them.” 

The room was on the ground-floor, and the windows were shaded by 
muslin drapery, behind which Eleanor stood, and looked out upon the 
musicians. There were only three in the party. A dark, foreign-look- 
ing man, with black hair and moustaches, who had just taken a harp from 
his shoulders, and now stood opposite the window, with a violin in his 
hand; a boy, apparently about six or seven years old; and a tall, fine 
woman, whose back was turned towards Eleanor, and whose dark hair 
was bound by a bright-coloured silk handkerchief. 

Taking the harp from the man, the woman, after a short prelude, 
began to sing. The air was wild, plaintive, and very singular ; and its 
wailing tones seemed to breathe a spirit of sadness, which suited well the 
words to which it was wedded. A breathless stillness pervaded the 

ple in the street who had stopped to listen, and Eleanor, and those 
with her, felt strongly the fascination of the singer, as she poured forth 
the words of her song: 
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Dark shadows of night—olh! pass not away ! 

Ye are dearer to me than the bright glare of day. 
The sunshine that lights up hill, valley, and tree,— 
The sunshine of summer is joyless to me. 

Then stay, gentle night, with those whisperings low, 
That sound like the voices I loved long ago. 

*Mid the scenes of my girlhood again let me stray :— 
Fair dreams of the night,—oh ! fade not away ! 


When the red sun sinks down ’mid the clouds in the west, 
Then come, silent night, in thy star-studded vest. 

Thou'lt bring me again fond hopes that have fled, 

Thou’lt give me again the changed and the dead ; 

And he, whom I loved, ere my heart had grown cold, 

In my dreams will not leave me for splendour and gold. 
Oh! I’m lonely and sad through the long weary day ! 
Fair dreams of the night,—why fade ye away ? 


The song was ended, the singer’s head hung drooping down—there 
was an air of abstraction in her whole appearance. Not a murmur arose 
from the crowd, not a whisper—they seemed spell-bound; and the 
songstress, as if she forgot the present and dwelt for a moment on the 
past, breathed forth in a lower tone, whilst her fingers wandered among 


the strings, 
Fair dreams of the night,—why fade ye away ? 


The man watched her rather anxiously for a moment, and then dashed 
at once into a quick and lively tune. At first the woman seemed heed- 
less of all but her own thoughts ; but, catching the air, she changed her 
mood, and raising her head with an impatient gesture, struck her harp 
to the new measure, and burst into a cheerful, spirited song. At the 
same moment Eleanor appeared before the curtain, which had hitherto 
veiled her from view, and stood, with.a silver coin in her hand, to pay 
the musicians for the pleasure they had afforded her. The man, catch- 
ing quickly the action of the lady, smiled and bowed ; the singer, ob- 
serving him, turned towards the window, and her eyes and Eleanor’s 
met. There stood Eleanor Selby, with her delicate Madonna-like 
countenance, and plain but elegant attire—and opposite to her, in her 
gaudy head-dress, and coarse, mean clothing, stood Mrs. Howard ! 
The words of the song ceased instantly, and with bright, flashing 
eyes the fallen woman gazed on the rival of other days. Eleanor 
stood pale and motionless as a statue; the money dropped from her 
hand, and the boy picked it up and offered it to the singer; but the 
latter dashed it contemptuously to the ground, and, almost flinging the 
harp to the man, turned away with a short, bitter laugh. 

Almost for minutes, Eleanor, with clasped hands and fixed eyes, stood 
as one bereft of speech and sense. Dr. Barfoot and Mrs. Selby were 
beginning to get alarmed: they spoke to her, but she gave no answer ; 
they would have laid her on the sofa, but she motioned them away, and 
continued gazing at the spot on which the musician had stood. At 
length, with a convulsive drawing of the breath, almost like a sob, she 


turned and said, 
“ Mrs. Howard!” 
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Mrs. Selby ran to the window, and the doctor seized his hat, and 


rushed into the street; but the musicians had disappeared, and though , 


the good doctor followed in all haste, they managed, by turning down 
a narrow street, to elude his observation. Every inquiry was made 
throughout the town, and every exertion used to trace them, but in vain. 
The only information gained was that they had left the place immediately, 
and had been seen on the eastern road. From that time Eleanor has 
never seen or heard more of the guilty and unfortunate Mrs. Howard. 





Our tale is ended. One of the “Chronicles” of St. Bennett’s has 
found its way before the eye of a public, hitherto unconscious of the 
very existence of the place itself! The reader may one day visit the 
little town; if in that case he will take the trouble to inquire, he will 
find that the story does not owe its existence merely to the imagination 
of the author, but is veritably one of the “chronicles” of the spot. 
Should he enter into a chat on the subject, he will probably get weary of 
hearing the praises of Miss Selby; if so, the best advice we can give him is 
to call on Mrs. Carthew and have a little gossip on the subject with her. 
It will be easy to find her out—she lives in the tall house with the green 
door and brass knocker, directly opposite where the new pump has been 
erected. Mrs. Stoneman will not now be found with her, for the two 
ladies have lately had a quarrel, and have said so many bitter things to 
each other, that there is no hope whatever of their ever being friends 


again. 





LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 


LANDOR’S LAST FRUIT OFF AN OLD TREE.* 


MEN who have “ well drunk” at Mr. Landor’s former feasts of reason, 
will hardly compliment him upon having “ kept the good wine until now.” 
Antonio of Venice says, 





the weakest kind of fruit 
Drops earliest to the ground ; 


but that is from its inherent defect. The “ Old Tree” has given better 
than this “ last fruit” in the days that are past—ere fourscore years had 
bent its branches. But from a good tree men may always gather some 
good fruit. On whatever Mr. Landor writes there is an impression of 
power, and, amid many things that seem dull or perverse, an ever-present 
evidence of the rare nature and peculiar endowments of the man. The 
volume now given to the world is as full as any of its predecessors, of 
those peremptory dicta, those often harshly arrogant sayings, those che- 
rished oddities and one-sided reasonings, those egoistic complacencies, 


. . 5 . : 
and those scornful polemics, which have often hitherto, and will always 


* London: Edward Moxon. 1853. 
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in some deSree, repel ordinary readers. It is not so rich as its forbears in 
those redeeming virtues of massive interest in the subject, and elaborate 
beauty in the workmanship, by which attentive students have been won, 
in the face ofall intrinsic “ lets and hindrances,” to admire with no 
stinted admiration, to laud with no shallow praise, the genius of the 
venerable author. But it contains very much to delight the taste and 
touch the heart; here and there a gem revealing itself, of purest ray 
serene, that. makes amends for what the “ general” will think the dulness 
of “ dark unfathomed caves” of prosy matter. Among the “ Imaginary 
Conversations”—eminently Mr. Landor’s forte after all—we find one 
betweer Admiral Blake and his unhappy brother Humphrey—political 
colloquies between Louis Philippe and Guizot on the Spanish marriages, 
and between Thiers and Lamartine on the republic of ’48. Nesselrode 
dances attendance, and ventures epigrams, on Nicholas and Frederick- 
William—and the two former indulge in a protracted disquisition on 
Russian policy and prospects. Mr. Landor’s old Gore-house friend, the 
present Emperor of the French, is assailed in the dialogue between Bé- 
ranger and La-Roche-Jaquelin, and elsewhere, King Carlo-Alberto and 
the Princess Belgioiaso discuss the movements, progressive and retrograde, 
of unrestful, Europe. Garibaldi and Mazzini confer; Pio Nono and Car- 
dinal,Antonelli conspire. And then we have a long dialogue between 
the author and his old friend Archdeacon Hare—probably the most inte- 
resting, and certainly the most curious in the volume. They talk over 
their heterographic crotchets, and applaud one another as is meet, and 
abuse the critics with surpassing contempt. Mr. Landor explains his 
non-observance of certain of his rules in spelling, by lamenting over the 
depravity of compositors as being in the long run too much even for him 
—“ since, whatever the pains I took, there was, in every sheet almost, 
some deviation on the side of the compositor. Inconsistency was forced 
on me against all my struggles and reclamations. At last nothing is left 
for me but to enter my protest, and to take the smooth path instead of 
the broken-up highway.” He enters his protest against a crowd of what 


he treats as neologisms and anomalies in the conventional spelling-book : 


he is for theater, sepulcher, meter ; for vortexes, not vortices ; for wholy 
and soly, shal and wil, frend and rede, compell and rebell, &c., &c. An 
Edinburgh critic is fallen foul of, as might be expected—the archdeacon, 
however, consoling his friend with the remark, that flies are only the 
more troublesome and importunate for being driven off, and will keep up 
with your horse, ride,as hard as you may, without any speed and potency 
of their own. “ True”—is Mr. Landor’s response, in qualified assent: 
“but people who sell unsound wares, and use false scales and measures, 
ought to be pointed out and put down, although we ourselves may be 
rich enough to lose an ounce or two by their filching.” And he is of 
opinion that it must be a dog in the distemper that raises up his spine at 
Aim—and affirms that he never has descended to repel an attack, and 
never will, ‘ Never,” he exclaims, in his characteristic tone, “ never 
have I feared that a little and loose petard would burst or unhinge the 
gates of my fortress, or that a light culverine at a vast distance below 
would dismantle or reach the battlements.” He will mostly carry the 
critics with him, however, in a passage where he says: “ Poetry was 
always my amusement, prose my study and business. I have publisht 
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five volumes of Imaginary Conversations: cut the worst of them thro 
the middle, and there will remain in this decimal fraction quite enough 
to satisfy my appetite for fame. I shall dine late ; but the dining-room 
will be well lighted, the guests few and select.”” This last sentence is 
as happy in form as in spirit we believe it to be true. Mr. Landor is too 
capacious and bulky to be totus teres atque rotundus an immortal ; but 

ics of his greatness will infallibly be venerated by a far-removed 
posterity. The Megatherium “at large” will be too heavy for their 
shelves, but some of his muscular points will be rated highly, and scru- 
tinised with diligent care. 

A considerable portion of this work is allotted to the “Letters to 
Cardinal Wiseman,” and “ Popery, British and Foreign,”—of which the 
irony seems to us laboured and long drawn-out, and the wit anything 
but lively and buoyant. The reviews of Theocritus and Catullus show, 
though not to the best advantage, the author’s ripe scholarship, and his 
critical acumen. That of Petrarch will be found more generally readable, 
but will probably disappoint such as are mindful of the Pentameron and 
the Imaginary Conversations relating to the Italian Poets. There is 
also to be noted an affectionate tribute to the memory of Southey, to 
whom Mr. Landor ever pays the very deepest homage—a delightful 
testimony to the private worth and heart-wholeness of both; for surely 
there have seldom been two authors of the same age and nation more 
directly op in matters of opinion, The same fragment contains 
some searching observations on Coleridge—which in the main appear to 
us but too true. 

From the epigrams and versicles—many of which we remember to 
have met with at intervals in the pages of the Examiner, of that short- 
lived print Leigh Hunt's Journal, &c.; we select one or two specimens 
of Mr. Landor’s “free and easy” way of handling some of our public 
characters. His lordship the Chief Justice of England is not used to 
such a style of address as the following (apropos of his “ Lives of the 
Chancellors”) : 


Jack Camrsetv! if few are 
So stealthy as you are, 
Few steal with so honest a face : 
But recollect, when 
You pluck a fresh pen, 
That where the soil’s richest is deepest the trace. 


Beware lest Macaulay, 
Hard-fisted, should maul ye 
When he catches you sucking his Bacon. 
At Lister's churchyard 
There is station’d no guard ; 
Creep over: Ais spoils may be taken. 


The “‘ Memoirs of Moore” suggest some two-score lines which begin thus : 


Idol of youths and virgins, Moore! 

Thy days, the bright, the calm, are o’er ! 
No gentler mortal ever prest 

His parent Earth’s benignant breast. 
What of the powerful can be said 
They did for thee? They edited. 
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And so the elder and surviving poet goes on to contrast his own early 
life with that of Moore—the latter lounging in roseate bowers, the 
cynosure of neighbouring eyes—while the sturdy author of “ Gebir” 
took abroad with him, into mountainous solitudes, ‘ one servant and one 
chest of books.” 

On the other hand complimentary morgeaux are not wanting. Arch- 
deacon Hare is flatteringly addressed; Mr. “Festus” Bailey is cheered 
on with a Perge Puer; Charles Dickens is once more honoured with 
some strains, in a higher mood (by-the-by was he thinking of Mr. 
Landor when he drew the character of Mr. Laurence Boythorn in his 
last tale?) ; Aubrey de Vere is applauded for his verse, Lord Dudley 
Stuart and Kossuth for their polities, and Miss Lynn for the classical 
merit of her ‘“* Amymone”—this lady being ranked with De Sta#l and 
those whose voices have made their “softness sound through manly 
tones and overpower them”— 

In our days, so sweet, 
So potent, so diversified, is none 
As thine, Protectress of Aspasia’s fame, 
Thine, golden shield of matchless Pericles, 
Pure heart and lofty soul, Eliza Lynn. 


Mrs. Gaskell is not forgotten in the apportionment of eulogy—nor Sir 
William Molesworth, and Lamartine, and the Sultan Abdul Meschid, 
and Cavaignac, and the Napiers. The mention of which last name re- 
minds us that, after all, this is not the very “last fruit” off the *‘ old 
tree”—for we have not a particle of critical scent left if the anonymous 
paragraph annexed to a munificent donation towards the ‘ Napier Tes- 
timonial,” be not penned by the “old man eloquent” whose “ lonely 
path lies hidden by the hills of Bath.” And still are to be seen “ fiery 
particles” in his manifest autograph, in the columns of the Examiner : 
indeed we find it hard to conceive the possibility of the “old tree” 
ceasing to bear, so long as such people as the 7sar continue to cumber 
the face of the same earth. When Nicholas is gone, then, but not 
before, we may begin to speculate on the breaking-up of the stalwart 
constitution of his assailant. As yet everything about the latter would 
seem hale and hearty, and certainly he is as good a hater as ever. 

We ought, before leaving him, to-give proof how good a lover too he 
continues to be—and how prettily and tenderly he can say tender things 
and pretty. Limited in space, we select a pair of stanzas entitled 
“ Youth”—induced rather by their brevity than any special quality of 
excellence in their composition:—they are to be read, remember, as 
written by one who can say, ‘Death, tho I see him not, is near, 


and grudges me my eightieth year.” 


The days of our youth are not over while sadness 
Chills never, and seldom o’ershadows, the heart ; 
While Friendship is crowning the banquet of Gladness 
And bids us be seated and offers us part ; 
While the swift-spoken when ? and the slowly-breath’d hush ! 
Make us half-love the maiden and half-hate the lover, 
And feel too what is or what should be a blush... 
Believe me, the days of our youth are not over. 


Such lines—and there are many more such in the volume—make us 
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hope, and at the same time give-valid reason for hoping (in the writer's 
freshness and strength of spirit), for more “last fruit.” The “ old'tree” 
has its affectionate visitants, who regard it as lovingly as did Tennyson’s 
Walter the “ Talking Oak” of Summer Chace. The ultimatum ex- 

ressed in the title-page they would not willingly regard as oracular and 
decisive—but interpret it in a penultimate, nay in an antepenuliimate 
sense. 





FOREST LIFE IN CEYLON.* 


CEYLON, with its cool mountains and clear waters—its tropical forests 
and jungle—its palms, cocoa-nuts, bread-fruits, cinnamon, and pine- 
apples—its elephants and buffaloes, and its elks, stags, and deer—its 
peacocks, jungle fowl, and pheasants, and its minerals rich and rare— 
presents itself to the mind as one of the most favoured spots in the 
world. But even Ceylon has its disadvantages: cheetahs or leopards, 
alligators and snakes on the large scale, leeches and musquitoes on the 
small. 

The great thing to be accomplished on a visit to Ceylon is, however, 
the destruction of an elephant. The elephant of Ceylon is, although 
the largest and finest in the world, naturally a mild, harmless animal ; 
when in herds, they may be passed within a short distance unmolested, 
but solitary elephants are mostly what are termed “rogue elephants,” 
banished or separated from their herds, and devoting themselves with 
savage and undiscriminating fury to the slaughter of all animal life, and 
the destruction of all property that comes within their reach. Some 
little initiation is necessary into what has been called the noblest of all 
sports—elephant shooting ; there must be plenty of practice with the 
rifle, and the griffin must acquaint himself with the vulnerable part of 
the elephant’s skull. Shooting a rogue elephant is a somewhat dif- 
ferent affair. Even a “rogue” will scarcely attack a man on horse- 
back, unless wounded or greatly enraged, such is the natural anti- 

thy between his species and that of the horse—an antipathy which 
is quite reciprocal; but it is different with regard to the beaters and 
coolies, the necessary complements of an elephant shooting party. Their 
position is often one of extreme peril. 

The monkeys of Ceylon enliven the otherwise often monotonous life of 
the planter, and the little varying resources of forest life, by their antics 
and tricks. A truly amusing instance is afforded by Mr. Knighton in the 
story of Captain Lister having his clothes stolen from him when taking an 
al fresco bath previous to joining a dinner-party at the Mouats’, and of 
the assistance afforded to him by his host and hostess under the dilemma ; 
and another, where a monkey stole a chicken from a cook and replaced 
it by an old crow which Jacko had previously carefully feathered. 

hese are the light and cheering sides of forest life; it has its darker 
aspects, in social grievances well depicted by Mr. Knighton in the history 
of the fortunes of the Hofers and Masseys, and of his friend Fowler and 
the Mouatts; and in the opening of free trade, by which our colonies have 
been left to struggle with heavily-paid labour and estates purchased at a 





* Forest Life in Ceylon. By W. Knighton, M.A., formerly Secretary to the 
Ceylon Branch Royal Asiatic Society. 2 vols. 8vo. Hurst and Blackett. 
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high rate, against slave-labour and estates obtained for a nominal sum. 
The result of such a contest is inevitable ruin to whosoever engages in it. 
The history of the two natives, Marandhan and Hormanjee, are, how- 
ever, far more striking than those furnished by European colonial ex- 
periences. They have the freshness and vigour of truth and originality, and 
form admirable and life-like accompaniments to the bygone splendours 
of the cave-temples of Dambool and the buried city of Anuradhapoora. 
The discussion in the Appendix, on the philosoph of Budhism, will 
enlighten many a one ilhberal from want of “the fl knowing better. 
It may, perhaps, awaken the interest of such to hear that there is a so- 
called Druidical, but in reality Budhistic remain in Ceylon; that a com- 
plete Stonehenge has been found by Sir W. Ousely at Darab, in Persia ; 
and another by Captain Byam Martin, in Palestine. A faith of such 
great antiquity, once spread all over the world, and still embraced by half 
the population of the earth, and whose aim it is to exalt man as the 
great being of this world, and not, as is done by modern European 
science, set him down as but a link in a vast chain, is deserving of more 
consideration than it has yet obtained. 





Resources oF THE OTroman Empire.*—A very valuable work at the pre- 
sent crisis, giving a tolerably well drawn-up historical sketch of the events in 
connexion with the foreign and domestic relations of the country during the 
last twenty years, and important statistical tables of the army, navy, trade, 
navigation, and institutions, drawn from consular reports, returns of the Board 
of Trade, and other documents of official character. There are some trifling errors 
inseparable from the subject. For example, relating the battle of Nizib, or 
Nissib, as he calls it, the author says, “ So great was the spirit of defection in 
the Egyptian army, that even after the destruction of three Turkish ranks b 
the enemy’s artillery, a consternation was spread among them, and whole regi- 
ments of the Egyptian forces, deserting their flags, went over to the foe, with 
whom they mingled in their precipitate flight!” We can aver that no such 
thing took place in that decisive engagement, in which nothing could be firmer 
than the Egyptian battalions. The author uses, also, a most extraordinary 
orthography, as Curdan for Kurdistan, Gum-ish-hane for Gumush-Khan, 
“ the silver caravanserai ;” Charbrut for Kharput, &c. It is evident, also, that 
he knows nothing personally of the countries he describes. 

Tue Turks 1n Asta.t—This is just one of those racy superficial books of 
travel which take with the public more than works of useful and sober in- 
quiry. The author, however, had something to learn himself, and he has 
returned to teach at least one practical result to others. He went into Anadol, 
as he calls it—we always heard it called Anadoli—a rampant Philo-Turk. 
Sree was with him the stronghold of Islamism—the Last Home of the 

aithful. 

The Turk is strong in Anadol, he is at home in Anadol. Here are no eight 
Sclavonie millions to be worked upon by designing co-nationalities, and no intel- 
ligent fifteen hundred Greeks to burn for the impossible and, if possible, unde- 
sirable revival of a Byzantine Empire; no warlike million of Albanians, and 
brigand hundred and twenty thousand Montenegrines, to fight and pillage for 
foreign coin. No overwhelming majority of Christians over Mussulmans, and of 
one Christian Church over the others, is here to sit under a preaching Nicholas 
to respond to the crusading call, not of a holy hermit as of old, but of an ambi- 





.* The Ottoman Empire and its Resources. By Edward H. Michelsen, Phil. D. 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 

ft Anadol ; the Last Home of the Faithful. By the author of “The Frontier 
Lands of the Christian and the Turk.” J. Bentley. 
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tious Czar, and to stretch out a mercenary hand to many paying Muscovite 
diplomatists. 

Well, then, the reader will ask, what was the result of the study of the 
Turk in his own home, where he is alone all and everything? Here is the 
answer in the author’s own words : 


We had seen somewhat of European Turkey on a previous occasion, and we 
had caught a glim of Asiatic Turkey during this excursion. The results, 
which we necessarily arrived at on drawing a comparison between those two 
limbs of the Moslem giant, and the convictions thus forced upon us, completely 
disconcerted all our preconceived ideas on the subject. The ascendancy of the 
Turks had appeared to us to be menaced by darker storms on the western horizon, 
but we now ive that an under current of dangers flows also from the East, 
the natural home of Islam, which, though of a different nature, may prove not 
less formidable to it. We believed that, albeit their power has been hitherto 
maintained in Europe, a sudden outburst might possibly destroy it there for ever, 
but we were unaware of its being in so sinking a state in Asia, where we mistook 
its relative safety from a violent overthrow for absolute security. 


And so it will always be, when authors will look for themselves and not 
trust to hearsay, or to fanciful picturings drawn by a fervid imagination, for 
the mere sake of argument or political partisanship. 

Six Putir Sipyey’s Arcapia.*—Sir Philip Sidney’s “ Arcadia” has un- 
doubtedly many claims to consideration. As an heroic and pastoral romance, 
it is, no doubt, the work upon which its author's “ right to a place amongst the 
great masters of tlie hurnan mind must depend for its allowance ;” but whether 
it may safely be asserted that few modern productions can boast the same grace- 
fulness of imagery, elegance of diction, or purity of design, we are not quite 
prepared to say. Be this as it may, we feel as we did in receiving Leigh Hunt’s 
paraphrase of “ Tasso’s Epic,”—positive gratitude to the learned President of 
the Chetham Society, Mr. James Crossley, for his labour of love, in giving it to 
us in its present pleasant, readable, and intelligible form. The high relief in 
which the figure of Sidney himself stands out from the mere level pages of 
history, as the embodiment of the gallantry, the romance, and the chivalry of 
his age, has something as well as the sweet pensiveness and chastened refine- 
ment of the poet, to do with his renown as an author. Of this, however, 
every one will now be best able to judge for himself. Mr. James Crossley’s 
vérsion of the “ Arcadia,” with a masterly sketch of its author's life and cha- 
racter, is a thing for a railway trip, or a pleasant evening hour; and we only 
hope the public will duly appreciate the sympathy and taste which: have placed 
the “ Arcadia” in such a readable shape. 

Rosert Montcomery’s Poeticat Works.+—Several works of the author’s 
having been for some period out of print, an opportunity, he modestly in- 
forms us, offered itself for publishing a collected edition of his poetical 
works in one volume; but the fact is, that those works, whatever may be 
the extremes of criticism to which they have been subjected, were in every 
respect entitled to assume the form of a collected edition. The spirit of an 
almost indiscriminately hostile criticism, or of criticism dictated simply by 
questions of friendship or enmity, of party or faction, is becoming in pre- 
sent times more rampant than ever. If a new Weekly or Monthly Journal, 
or Quarterly Review, rears its hydra head above the slough of literary 
mire, it is only to bespatter living contemporaries, or to depress, not to 
encourage effort. The test of nearly a quarter of a century shows that in 
Robert Montgomery’s case, as in many others, we have an example of con- 
demnations reversed, as we might find, looking back over the same extent 
of period, many friendly approvals unconfirmed. Great command of poetical 
language and fluent versification, wholly devoted to the service of religion, 


; * Sir Philip Sidney and the Arcadia. By James Crossley, Esq. Chapman 
an A 

t The Poetical Works of Robert Montgomery, M.‘A., Oxon. Collected and 
revised by the Author. Chapman and Halk 7 
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could not fail but to obtain a numerous circle of readers and admirers ; 
and as, notwithstanding our many short-comings, we have ever felt the 
responsibility of “a pen in hand,” and that conscientious criticism has a 
higher ptinciple than, to use our author’s words, “intellectual power, cor- 
rect taste, dialectic skill, and classical erudition,” we will not say one word 
to detract from the merits of that which, even supposing it imperfect, 
cannot fail to do good. Supposing even the doctrines upheld to be ad- 
verse to our creed, still fants > | we overlook such drawbacks for the sake of 
the good done to the heart and intellect by such hallowed themes. Works, as 
Wordsworth justly said, which deserve to last will last, and if undeserving this 
fate, the sooner they perish the better. 

Joun at Home.*—It appears to us neither more nor less than a literary 
sleight of hand to have constructed a readable story, of what was once 
the orthodox length of three volumes, out of the domestic career and 
daily drudgery of a middle-aged, middle-classed, married man of busi- 
ness! What are the events in the life of such? A fine day and a 
bad day, pros and cons in the debit and credit account, a good dinner 
or a bad one, sickness or health, and the occasional withdrawal, or 
addition to, of members to his family or social circle. Mr. Stanley 
Herbert has grappled with such unpromising themes, and may be fairly 
given credit for having made the most of them in his “John at Home.” 
There is Mrs. Smith, as a popular authoress sets forth, lately a daughter of 
England, “ now a wife of it.” A motber-in-law after the stereotyped fashion, 
never letting a fault in things or men pass by without taking note of and duly 
reprehending thesame. ‘Then there is Mr. Smith himself, as usual, a nonen- 
tity at home, except in what concerns dinner matters ; and it is precisely that 
which is ever wanting. Happily a second generation comes to relieve the 
domestic monotony of the tirst, and we have, after the usual trials of juvenile 
life, a heroine, not after the usual pattern, “embroidered in love’s own wool 
upon Venus’ canvas,” but such a one as real life, in the particular class de- 
picted, would present us with. Mr. Herbert isa kind of Crabbe in prose in this 
respect,—he is stern to a degree in keeping within the bounds of what posi- 
tively would have occurred under given circumstances. He goes even 
further than the poet of the parish workhouse, for he admits of no poetic 
colouring whatsoever. The minuteness with which he dwells upon small 
details, and the resoluteness with which he drags forward the common acts of 
life, make his descriptions at times almost unfeeling. The picture of life 
given, is, however, correct, even in its harshness ; and such has from all times 
been the best foundation for permanent and durable success. 

Messrs. RouttepGe’s Cuear Novets.—Messrs. G. R. Routledge and Co. 
have provided stores of light reading in a new and more available form than 
hitherto—a kind of two-volume series of original novels; cheap, portable, 
pea printed, and sometimes illustrated. Such is the case with the first on 
our list— 

Jang Seton, or the King’s Advocate, a Scottish Historical Romance, by 
James Grant, author of the Romance of War. The time chosen is the reign of 
James V., remarkable for his love of romantic adventure ; and that at a period 
when danger was the pastime and arms the occupation of the people; when 
it was sadly but truly said, that grey hairs were seldom seen under a Scotch- 
man’s bonnet, and that a Scottish mother had seldom a son left to lay her 
head in the grave, for in civil strife, or foreign war, they had all gone before 
her to the land of the leal. Mr. Grant has depicted, with an earnest and 
a practised pen, the savage pride and unscrupulous spirit that impelled the 
otherwise gallant Scottish nobles in those days. There is much of veritable 
history, and much that is old tradition, woven up with his fiction. The 
point on which the whole story tnrns—the strange and frantic love of Otter- 
burn—is taken partly from an incident mentioned in the annals of the House 


* John at Home. A Novel. By Stanley Herbert. 3 vols. T. C. Newby. 
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of Angus, and which bears a conspicuous place in the early criminal records 
of Scotland. The memory of the king’s advocate, with whose name he 
has made free, has been embalmed in beautiful Latin verse by Buchanan, 
Of tradition, we have the king’s adventure in the cavern, the ‘three trees 
of Dysart, and John of Clatto, all ancient legends of Fife. We have a pen- 
and-ink sketch of the old ruinous pile of Aberdour, done many a year 
back ; we shall value it all the more for reading this spirit-stirring Scottish 
romaunt. 

Pency Errincuam; or, the Germ of the World’s Esteem—is a pleasant, 
well-toned domestic story, by the late Henry Cockton, a writer who had 
obtained considerable popularity by works of a peculiar character— Valentine 
Vox, Stanley Thorn, &c.; and who improved as he became more moral and 
more sedate. 

Mites TREMENHERE comes before us in a couple of pretty illustrated tomes, 
and well will they be found upon perusal to deserve such honour. It is long 
since we read a mere love story, with the usual treacheries and difficulties, 
legitimacies questioned, properties withheld, characters defamed, and fond 
affections sorely tried, that has more effectually won our curiosity, and then 
gratified it. Miss Annette Marie Maillard has nobly vindicated an old 
apothegm, “ If curses like chickens come home to roost, assuredly our good 
deeds bring nestling joys to our bosom, nor is a cup of cold water cast on the 
earth,” 

An historical romance of the time of George I., written by Mr. Addle- 
stone Hill, bears the name, and its interest is more or less woven up with, 
SaviLE Houss, that strange pile on the north side of Leicester-square, erected 
by the witty and satirical baronet of that name in the reign of Charles II., 
and now the place of more changing scenes than perhaps any other house in 
London. At the time of Mr. Hill’s story, it was the town residence of the 
Hon. Frances Fleetwood, daughter of Lord Gerard, and widow of the opulent 
Thomas Fleetwood, F'sq., of Martin Sandes, in the county of Chester. It is 
altogether a sad story, not to our liking; the characters of the day do not 
come out in speaking outlines: they are dull canvas—not living characters ; 
the career of the two young heroines is not exemplar, and the Scle noire of the 
story—the Duke of Wharton—black as was his reputation—is here, if possi- 
ble, depicted in a hue still darker and deeper. 

Our continental neighbours write sparkling stories just long enough to read 
between the courses of a dinner. It would take the same time to read the 
title-page of ALperman Racru; or, the History of the Borough and Corpora- 
tion of the Borough of Willowacre. The story itself is also told in the old 
fashion, so much more to be extolled for its omission, than for its upholding, 
of would-be quaint and clever headings, wherein we are duly informed that 
the history is carried on to the close of the second and third nights ; that a 
crisis eines the affairs of the Borough of Willowacre ; that Mr. Edgar and 
Miss Alice get better acquainted ; that the grand enemy enters the borough in 
the shape of a lawyer ; that civil war breaks out ; that Alderman Ralph is the 
champion of the borough ; that there is a bridge, and a bridge deed, a tell- 
keeper, and a fair daughter ; a baronet, who loves a maiden of low degree ; a 
honest fiddler, and an ultimate rousting out of Rogues’ Camp, with no end 
of knocks, kicks, and thumps. The story is, however, really well calculated to 
make a long wintry night appear short ; it is replete with stirring incident, and 
it possesses much dramatic interest. 

Mrs. Crowe’s name would be quite sufficient, without any recommendations 
on our part, to ensure the kindly reception of a new work of fiction. We are 
happy, however, to have it in our power to say that Lixyy Locxwoop will 
more than justify that predilection, and may even with some enhance its 
clever authoress’s reputation. 

Binns and Goopwrn’s Pustications.—A pretty coloured lithographic 
frontispiece, representing an auto-da-fé, or an act of faith, taken in an In- 
quisitorial point of view, led us to anticipate in Mr. J. C. M‘Coan’s account 
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of “ Protestant Endurance under Popish Cruelty: a Narrative of the Refor- 
mation in Spain” (Binns and Goodwin), an equally highly-coloured account 
of the horrible tortures and most miserable deaths inflicted in inglorious 
Spain upon dissentients from the tyrannous assumptions of the Roman 
pontiff. Not so, however: the work is written in a most calm and serious 
tone, in which the real horrors of the case are rather glossed over than 


brought into full relief. The fault of these works is, that they treat of 


the Inquisition as of a thing of bygone times—a mere matter of history— 
instead of, as it really is, part of a system, the revival of which in our own 
days has been openly advocated by the Ultra-Montanists, and secretly by 
many others of the same persuasion. 
The circumstances of Mr. J. Benwell having, “ under a sense of duty,” taken 
art in a campaign, as far as he was concerned “ more to scatter than annihi- 
late!” the Seminole and Cherokee tribes of Indians, lend to his little book, 
called “ An Englishman’s Travels in America” (Binns and Goodwin), a _pe- 
culiar and novel interest. The work is, however, written in a spirit which is 
exceedingly reprehensible, being calculated only to keep up ill-feeling between 
countries. The daily reports of our own police-courts would alone furnish 
plenty of material for any one desirous of dwelling only on the dark side of the 
picture. Every country has its social grievances, its short-comings, and its weak 
points, as well as its more serious crimes and offences. It is with nations as 
with individuals, we must clean our own breasts before we revile our brethren. 
Lire oF Soutney.*—The “ Life of Southey,” by Charles T. Browne, does 
not aspire to compete with the “ Life and Correspondence of Southey,” edited 
by hisson. It is necessarily less copious in detail, less full of familiar and 
affectionate illustrations of character; but it givesa pleasing, cheerful narrative 
of the actions, and an impartial estimate of the opinions and genius, of a man 
whose name is deservedly ranked amongst those of our first writers. 
Cuitpren’s Prays.—A capital idea—plays which little people can get off 
by heart, thus exercising their memory and gratifying their imagination at the 
same time, and get up with ease and no expense, during their Christmas 
holidays. The first of the series is devoted to “ Beauty and tle Beast,’ 
cleverly dramatised by Miss Corner, with embellishments by Alfred Crowquill. 
Astronomy AnD GroLocy.{—Geclogists, generally speaking, carefully 
avoid all discussions in which the phenomena of their favourite science 
are brought into contact with astronomy. The ground is treacherous, 
and many a tyro has lost caste by venturing where his seniors would 
not dare to tread. In fact, such studies are held to be more of a specu- 
lative than of a strictly philosophical character, and are, therefore, per- 
laps unfairly, supposed to indicate a want of that proper precision and 
close and serious induction which is necessary for the successful pursuit of 
science. Mr. Saull has published an “ Essay on the Connexion between 
Astronomical and Geological Phenomena,” addressed to the Geologists of Europe 
and America, in which he boldly ventures into the tabooed field of speculation 
—it is not for us to decide whether with success or otherwise—the facts are 
there, and they are not to be explained, except by data derived from astrono- 
mical as well as geological science. Mr. Saull had as much right as any one 
else, sufficiently acquainted with the subject, to enter upon the inquiry, and 
he appears to have conducted it in a sufficiently close and philosophical spirit 
to entitle him to due attention. 


* Life of Robert Southey, LL.D., Poet Laureate. By Charles T. Browne. 
Chapman and Hall. 

t Beauty and the Beast: an Entertainment for Young People. By Miss 
Corner, and Embellished by Alfred Crowquill, Esq. The first of the series of 
Little Plays for Little Actors. Dean and Son. 

t An Essay on the Connexion between Astronomical and Geological Pheno- 
mena, addressed to the Geologists of Europe and America, illustrated by 
diagrams, showing the Polar and Equatorial Movements. By W. Devonshire 
Saull, F.R.A.S., F.G.S., F.S.A., &c. John Russell Smith. 
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WiruraM Jones's Porms.*—Mr. William Jones’s poems have for the main 
part a local character, which, apart from their own merits, imbues them with a 
peculiar interest. Some of these, as Warwick Castle, Kenilworth, Guy’s Cliff, 
and Charlecote, are illustrated by the pencil as well as the pen ; and if a true 
sympathy and relish for old English times and scenery have any claims to 
interest, these poems may be truly said to abound in them. _ By their side the 
mere poetry of art and fashion, and the stock images of descriptive verse, 
appear mean, affected, and commonplace. Here we have genuine warmth, 
graphic power, and true lyric inspiration. The admirable song of the “ Monks 
of Old” is sufficient to make a poet’s reputation ; and there are fifty other 
ballads equally good. 

THE MONKS OF OLD. 


Many have told of the Monks of Old, 
What a saintly race they were, 
But ’tis most true, that a merrier crew, 
Could scarce be found elsewhere : 
For they sung and laugh’d, 
And the rich wine quaff’d, 
And liv’d on the daintiest eet 


And some would say, that throughout the day, 
O’er the missal alone they would pore, 
But only I ween, when the flock were seen, 
They thought of their ghostly lore : 
For they sung and laugh’d,] 
And the rich wine quaff'd, 
When the rites of their faith were o’er! 


And then they would jest, at the love confess’d, 
By many an artless maid, 
And what hopes and fears they had breath'd in the ears 
Of those who had sought their aid : 
And they sung and laugh’d, 
And the rich wine quaff'd, 
As they told of each love-sick jade! 


And the Abbot meek, with his form so sleek, 
Was the heartiest of them all ; 
And would take his place with a smiling face, 
When refection bell would call :. 
When they sung and laugh’d, 
And the rich wine quaff’d, 
*Till they shook the olden wall! 


In their green retreat, when the drum would beat, 
And warriors flew to arm, 
The Monks would stay in their convent grey, 
In the midst of danger calm: 
Where they sung and laugh’d, 
And the rich wine quaff’d, 
For none would the good men harm! 


Then say what they will, we'll drink to them still, 
For a jovial band they were, 
And ’tis most true, that a merrier crew 
Could not be found elsewhere : 
For they sung and laugh’d, 
And the rich wine quaff’d, 
And liv’d on the daintiest cheer ! 


._* Hore Monastice. Poems, Songs, and Ballads. By William Jones, author 
of “ Lays and Ballads of French History,” &c., &c. London: J. Masters. 
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